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TEAC’s accreditation process at a glance 



Steps 


Program faculty actions 


TEAC actions 


1. Application 


Program faculty prepares and 
submits on-line application and 
sends membership fee 


TEAC staff consults with the institution and program faculty; TEAC 
accepts or rejects application (on eligibility requirements) and 
accepts or returns fee accordingly** 


2. Formative 
evaluation 


• Program faculty attends TEAC 
workshops on writing the 
Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief 
Proposal (optional)** 

• Program faculty submits draft 
of the Brief* with checklist 


• TEAC staff reviews draft Brief or sections for coverage, 
clarity, and auditability and returns drafts for revisions and 
resubmission as needed 

• If appropriate, TEAC solicits outside reviews on technical 
matters, claims, and rationale** 


3. Inquiry Brief 
or Inquiry Brief 
Proposal 


• Program faculty responds to 
TEAC staff and reviewers’ 
comments** 

• Program submits final Brief 
with checklist 


• TEAC declares Brief auditable and instructs program to submit 
final version of Brief 

• TEAC accepts Brief for audit and submits it to the lead auditor for 
instructions to audit team 


4. Call for 
comment 


Program faculty distributes 
call-for-comment letter to all 
specified parties 


TEAC places program on TEAC website’s “call-for-comment” page 


5. Survey 


Program sends email 
addresses for faculty, students, 
and cooperating teachers 


TEAC electronically surveys the faculty, students, and cooperating 
teachers who send their responses anonymously to TEAC through 
a third-party vendor 


6. Audit 


• Program faculty submits data 
for audit as requested 

• Program faculty responds to 
any clarification questions as 
needed 

• Program faculty receives and 
hosts auditors during visit 
(2-4 days) 

• Program faculty responds to 
audit report** 


• TEAC schedules audit and sends Guide to the Audit** 

• Auditors verify submitted data and formulate questions for the 
audit 

• Auditors complete visit to campus 

• Auditors prepare audit report and send to program faculty 

• TEAC staff responds to program faculty’s comments about the 
draft audit report** 

• Auditors prepare final audit report and send it to program faculty, 
copying state representatives when applicable 


7. Case analysis 


Faculty responds to accuracy of 
case analysis (optional) 


• TEAC sends Brief, audit report, and faculty response to panel 
members 

• TEAC completes case analysis and sends to program and panel 
members** 


8. Accreditation 
Panel 


• Program representatives 
attend meeting (optional) 

• Program faculty responds 
(within 2 weeks)** 


• Panel meets to make accreditation recommendation 

• TEAC sends Accreditation Panel report to program faculty 

• TEAC staff responds to program faculty as needed** 

• Call for comment announced via email and website 


9. Accreditation 
Committee 




• TEAC sends Brief, reviewers’ comments (if applicable), audit 
report, case analysis, Accreditation Panel report to Accreditation 
Committee for decision 

• Accreditation Committee meets to accept or revise the 
Accreditation Panel recommendation 

• TEAC sends Accreditation Committee’s decision to program 


10. Acceptance 
or appeal 


Program faculty accepts or 
appeals TEAC’s action (within 
30 days)** 


• If the decision is to accredit and the program accepts the 
decision, TEAC announces the decision and schedules the annual 
report 

• If the decision is not to accredit and the program appeals, TEAC 
initiates its appeal process 


11. Annual report 


Program faculty submits 
annual report and fees to 
TEAC** 


TEAC reviews annual reports for as many years as required by 
program’s status with TEAC** 



Key: ** signifies the process continues until there is consensus among the parties 

* TEAC uses “Brief" to refer to both the Inquiry Brief and the Inquiry Brief Proposal 
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Using TEAC's Guide to Accreditation 



TEAC’s Guide to Accreditation is primarily for the faculty, staff, and administrators of TEAC member 
programs. It is designed for use in preparing for both initial and continuing accreditation. 

Content 

Program personnel should understand and accept all the components of the TEAC accreditation process 
before entering into it. We encourage everyone in the program who is responsible for some or all parts of 
the program’s accreditation (including annual reports) to read and use this guide. 

Our goal in writing the guide was to make each step of the process clear and to make the accreditation 
process itself transparent. For example, throughout, we explain the rationale behind the process as well 
as each step. We also include details about formative evaluation, the audit, and the accreditation decision. 

Format 

We know that program personnel will focus on particular sections of the guide as they enter different 
stages of the accreditation process, and we have designed a format that makes selective use easy. With 
those writing the Brief in mind, we have also included forms that can be downloaded from the TEAC 
website (www.teac.org) and used in the Brief, along with one -page outlines and checklists that program 
members can use as handy reference while assembling the Brief and preparing for the audit. 

Also available at the website is the TEAC Exercise Workbook, designed for use in TEAC’s workshops to 
help faculty get started on the Brief, and the TEAC Sampler with actual Briefs (an Inquiry Brief and In- 
quiry Brief Proposal for teacher preparation and an Inquiry Brief for educational leadership), audit tasks, 
and summaries of the case for accreditation. 

Other users 

Because this guide spells out in detail what is expected from the members and how all the steps in the 
process fit together, TEAC auditors and members of the Accreditation Panel and Accreditation Committee 
should also find the volume useful. 
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About the Teacher Education Accreditation Council 



The Teacher Education Accreditation Council 
(TEAC), founded in 1997, is dedicated to improving 
academic degree and certificate programs for pro- 
fessional educators — those who teach and lead in 
schools, pre-K through grade 12, and to assuring the 
public of their quality. 

TEAC accredits undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams, including alternate route programs, based on 

(1) the evidence they have that they prepare compe- 
tent, caring, and qualified professional educators and 

(2) their capacity to monitor and improve the pro- 
gram’s quality. TEAC believes this is the soundest 
way to assure the public about the quality of college 
and university programs. 

The education program, not the college, school, de- 
partment, or other administrative unit of the institu- 
tion, receives TEAC accreditation. 

TEAC’s unique approach to accreditation helps pro- 
grams improve and be accountable for their quality. 
TEAC’s accreditation process starts with the evidence 
(quantitative and/or qualitative) the faculty truly re- 
lies on to convince itself that the graduates are com- 
petent beginning professionals. The program writes 
a scholarly monograph, called an Inquiry Brief, 
which makes the case that the claims the program 
makes about its graduates are warranted. TEAC’s 
academic audit verifies that the evidence cited in the 
Brief is accurate and trustworthy and that the institu- 
tion is committed to the program. TEAC’s Accredita- 
tion Panel and Accreditation Committee determine 
whether the evidence is convincing and of sufficient 
magnitude to support the program’s claims that its 
graduates are competent, caring, and qualified. 

TEAC’s membership represents a broad range of 
higher education institutions, from small liberal 
arts colleges to large research universities. Affiliate 
membership is available to institutions that support 
the TEAC agenda but do not wish to pursue accredi- 
tation for any of their programs at this time. State 



education agencies, professional organizations, or 
individuals may also hold affiliate membership. Li- 
censure programs offered by non-higher education 
organizations, which satisfy TEAC’s requirements, 
may also be accredited by TEAC. 

As its principles and standards suggest, TEAC is 
an advocate for program improvement based on re- 
search evidence and confirmed scholarship. To that 
end, TEAC shares information about factors it has 
discovered in its accrediting work that influence the 
evidence programs rely on to support their claims. 
TEAC also conducts meetings and workshops on its 
innovative approach to accreditation for members, 
state groups, and consortia. 

Since 2001 TEAC has been recognized by the Coun- 
cil for Eligher Education Accreditation (CE1EA), 
and since 2003 it has been recognized by the United 
States Department of Education (USDE). TEAC is a 
member of the Association of Specialized and Pro- 
fessional Accreditors, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Association of Teacher Educators, Teacher Ed- 
ucation Council of State Colleges and Universities, 
and the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification. 

Dues and member fees support TEAC’s work. Since 
its founding, TEAC has also received funding from 
The Pew Charitable Trusts, the John M. Olin Foun- 
dation, Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, an anonymous donor, The Atlantic Phi- 
lanthropies, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
and the William Randolph Elearst Foundations. 

TEAC has its principal offices at the University of 
Delaware and at One Dupont Circle in Washington, 
DC in the suite of the Council of Independent Col- 
leges, but it also has regional offices in Virginia, New 
York, and Missouri. Additional information about 
TEAC’s accreditation activities and events is avail- 
able on TEAC’s website (www.teac.org). 
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TEAC’s goal and accreditation principles 



To achieve TEAC program accreditation, a faculty 
must make the case that its program has satisfied the 
following three quality principles: 

Quality Principle I: 

Evidence of candidate learning 

The core outcome of the programs that TEAC ac- 
credits is evidence that the program’s graduates are 
competent, caring, and qualified educators. TEAC 
accreditation is based on the validity of the interpre- 
tation of the evidence that the program faculty relies 
on to support its claims about its graduates’ under- 
standing of the professional education curriculum, 
especially their subject matter knowledge and their 
teaching and leadership skills. 

The core value in TEAC accreditation is that the 
faculty’s interpretation of the evidence upon which 
it relies to support its claims about its graduates is 
valid. This means that the faculty members must in- 
vestigate and document the reliability and validity of 
their assessments. 

Quality Principle II: 

Evidence of faculty learning and 
inquiry 

The core activity of the programs TEAC accredits is 
the faculty’s learning and inquiry. TEAC accredita- 
tion is based in part on the faculty’s system of quality 
control. This system is the means by which the fac- 
ulty finds the evidence for Quality Principle I, reg- 
ularly inquires into ways to improve the program’s 
quality, makes decisions based on the evidence, and 
monitors and enhances the program’s capacity for 
quality. 



Quality Principle III: 

Evidence of institutional 
commitment and program 
capacity for quality 

TEAC defines a quality program as one that has cred- 
ible and consistent evidence that it satisfies the first 
two quality principles. Elowever, TEAC also requires 
the program faculty members to provide evidence 
that their institution is committed to the program and 
that the program has adequate capacity for quality 
with regard to its curriculum, faculty, resources, fa- 
cilities, publications, student support services, and 
policies. 

TEAC’s standard of quality: 

The evidence is trustworthy , 
consistent with the program ’s 
claims and TEAC’s requirements, 
and is of sufficient magnitude . 

A program meets the TEAC standard of quality when 
the evidence cited in the program’s self-study docu- 
ment, called the Inquiry Brief, is consistent with the 
claims made about the graduates’ accomplishments 
and when there is little or no credible evidence that is 
inconsistent with the claims. TEAC uses a system of 
heuristics to arrive at its accreditation decision and 
judgment about whether the program’s evidence of 
the students’ and graduates’ accomplishments and 
other matters is trustworthy and sufficient. 

To establish that a program meets TEAC’s principles 
and standards, TEAC first determines whether or not 
the cited evidence of the graduates’ learning is ac- 
curate. This is accomplished through the academic 
audit. TEAC’s Accreditation Panel and Accreditation 
Committee then determine whether or not the evi- 
dence is sufficient to support the program faculty’s 
claims for the graduates’ accomplishments. 
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The quality of evidence and the quality of the system 
that produced it are the two key factors in the TEAC 
accreditation decision. 

Four principles guide TEAC’s accreditation process: 

1 . It leads to program improvement, which is a 
continuous process in which each step helps 
define the next one and moves it forward. 

2. It is inquiry driven, starting from the faculty’s 
own questions and curiosity about the pro- 
gram’s accomplishments. 

3. It examines the trustworthiness and adequacy 
of the evidence the faculty relies on to support 
its claims about its students, and it examines 
the effectiveness of the system the faculty has 
in place to control and monitor the program’s 
quality. 

4. It is frugal, not burdening the program and in- 
stitution with unnecessary activities or costs 
in paperwork, personnel, time, and money. 

Throughout all stages of the accreditation process, 
TEAC and program faculty maintain open and fre- 
quent communication on all relevant matters. 

Process principle one: 

Continuous improvement to 
advance quality 

The three TEAC quality principles — candidate 
learning, faculty learning, and institutional capacity 
— constitute a dynamic cycle in which the program 
formulates goals for student achievement, allocates 
needed resources, assesses student performance, and 
uses the evidence from the assessment to improve 
program quality. 

TEAC’s quality principles are complemented with 
an accreditation process that incorporates practices 
of continuous improvement. TEAC’s approach to 
accreditation relies on the following ideas from the 
continuous improvement literature: 

• Create constancy of purpose for improvement; 

• Balance constancy of purpose and continual 



improvement, short- and long-term results, and 
knowledge and action; 

• Link program improvement to student learn- 
ing; 

• Improve every system in the program to en- 
hance the quality of teaching, learning, re- 
search, service activities, and outcomes; 

• Eliminate misleading and superficial numeri- 
cal quotas and indicators of “quality.” 

TEAC does not assume a single model or template 
for education programs. Rather, TEAC’s approach 
reflects an understanding that continuous improve- 
ment is a process that offers many different paths to 
excellence in professional teacher education. 

Process principle two: 

Inquiry-driven accreditation 

Institutions of higher education justifiably take pride 
in their record of thoughtful and scholarly approach- 
es to their work. TEAC believes that accreditation of 
professional educator preparation programs should 
be grounded in exactly the same kind of scholarly 
inquiry. 

The questions driving the inquiry should be interest- 
ing and important to the program faculty and should 
address the relationship between teaching and stu- 
dent learning, both important indicators of quality. 
Rather than being designed simply to comply with 
the external demands of accrediting bodies and state 
agencies, the program faculty’s questions should re- 
flect the unique mission of the program and the goal 
of preparing competent, caring, qualified profession- 
al educators. 

Process principle three: 

Audits to ensure quality 

An audit provides an external verification of the pro- 
gram’s internal quality assurance mechanisms and 
the evidence they produce. An academic audit is an 
investigative review of the way a professional educa- 
tion program is producing student learning, assessing 
the outcomes of instruction, making improvements 
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in the program, and gaining support for the program. 
An academic audit does not evaluate quality itself: 
instead, it verifies the processes that are intended to 
produce quality. (Note: the quality of the evidence, 
once its trustworthiness has been assured, is assessed 
in the accreditation decision process, of which more 
is found below.) TEAC’s approach to the audit em- 
phasizes both the quality processes and the evidence 
of student learning and accomplishment that flow 
from it. TEAC’s approach requires the program fac- 
ulty to live up to its publicly proclaimed promises 
about the program. This is accomplished when the 
institution and program demonstrate accountabil- 
ity through the display of solid evidence of student 
achievement. 



Process principle four: 

Frugality 

The accreditation process is weakened when a pro- 
gram faculty takes steps solely for the purpose of 
satisfying an external accreditation requirement. The 
TEAC accreditation process is designed to be efficient 
and use the minimum resources necessary to reach 
timely decisions. The process should be a part of the 
normal quality control system the program employs. 

The document that the program produces to provide 
evidence of its quality, the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry 
Brief Proposal, is a research monograph of about 50 
pages. It is based primarily on existing documents, 
such as reports of ongoing inquiry, state program 
review, and institutional research and other publica- 
tions. It focuses on what the program faculty wants 
and needs to know about the program’s performance. 
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Overview of TEAC’s accreditation process 



Although TEAC’s accreditation process assures the 
public of the quality of teacher education programs, 
TEAC’s unique approach to accreditation also helps 
programs improve and be confident about their quality. 

TEAC accreditation is based on the understanding 
that programs can follow many different paths in pre- 
paring competent, caring, and qualified professional 
educators. TEAC’s accreditation process therefore 
starts with the questions a faculty asks about its pro- 
gram’s quality and the evidence it currently relies on 
to convince itself of its program’s quality outcomes. 
TEAC’s academic audit verifies the accuracy of this 
evidence of student accomplishment and that the pro- 
gram is following processes that produce quality. 
TEAC accredits the program on the basis of this evi- 
dence. The quality of evidence and the quality of the 
system that produced it provide the basis for the 
TEAC accreditation decision. 

To be accredited, an eligible program submits a re- 
search monograph, called an Inquiry Brief, in which 
the faculty and administrators present the following 
evidence in support of their claim that their program 
satisfies TEAC’s three quality principles: 

1. Evidence of their students’ learning together 
with evidence that the data are reliable and that 
their interpretation of the evidence is valid, 

2. Evidence that the program’s system of continu- 
ous improvement and quality control are based 
on information about its students’ learning, 

3 . Evidence of the program’s capacity for quality. 

In the Inquiry ’ Brief, the program faculty members 
document their evidence about what their gradu- 



ates have learned, the validity of their interpretations 
of the assessment of that learning, and the basis on 
which the program faculty makes its decisions to im- 
prove its program. 

Faculty members representing new programs or pro- 
grams that are in the process of collecting evidence 
for their claims about student learning - beyond the 
evidence they have for state program approval - may 
submit an Inquiry Brief Proposal. In their proposal, 
they show what evidence they will have in a subse- 
quent Inquiry Brief that their graduates are compe- 
tent, caring, and qualified. They give their reasons for 
selecting the assessments they propose to use and for 
thinking their interpretations of the proposed assess- 
ment results are valid. They give evidence that their 
quality control system functions as it was designed, 
and that the program has the capacity for quality. 

Through an academic audit, TEAC verifies the evi- 
dence presented in the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry > Brief 
Proposal. The audit takes place on campus, over 
two to four days. A team of two to four trained audi- 
tors verifies both the evidence presented in the Brief 
and corroborating evidence. A panel then evaluates 
whether or not the evidence supports the program’s 
claim that it prepares competent, caring, and quali- 
fied educators. Finally, a committee ofTEAC’s board 
of directors reviews the entire case and makes the 
final accreditation decision. 

Throughout all stages of the accreditation process, 
TEAC and program faculty maintain open and fre- 
quent communication. For easy reference, see the 
“TEAC Accreditation Process at a Glance,” inside 
front cover. 
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TEAC’s accreditation status designations 



When TEAC awards accreditation, it is in fact mak- 
ing two decisions — (1) that the program now satis- 
fies TEAC’s requirements and (2) that TEAC is con- 
fident the program will continue to meet the require- 
ments for a specified length of time. 

TEAC’s confidence is highest when no or few prob- 
lems are found in a program that has already earned 
accreditation. In that circumstance TEAC is comfort- 
able awarding accreditation for a ten-year period pro- 
vided the annual reports are satisfactory. For a first 
time program’s demonstration that it meets TEAC’s 
standards, TEAC is comfortable in awarding accredi- 



tation for five years. When problems are uncovered 
in the course of the audit and panel deliberations, 
TEAC’s confidence in warranting the program’s ca- 
pacity to continue to satisfy TEAC’s standards in the 
future is more limited. For that reason a shorter pe- 
riod of accreditation is justified — two years in fact. 

Programs that submit an Inquiry > Brief Proposal that 
satisfies TEAC’s Quality Principles II and III may 
earn initial accreditation, signifying that the pro- 
gram has sufficient additional evidence to indicate 
that it can earn full accreditation within a five year 
period. 



Table 1: Guidelines for TEAC’s accreditation status designations based on whether the 
evidence for the three Quality Principles is above or below TEAC’s standards 



1. Candidate 
learning 


II. Faculty 
learning 


III. Capacity and 
commitment 


Accreditation status designations 


Above 


Above 


Above 


Accreditation (10 years) 


Above 


Above 


Above 


Accreditation (5 years)* 


Above 


Below 


Above 


Accreditation (2 years) 


Below 


Above 


Above 


Accreditation (2 years) 


Above 


Above 


Below 


Accreditation (2 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Above 


Above 


Initial accreditation (5 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Above 


Below 


Initial accreditation (2 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Below 


Above 


Initial accreditation (2 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Below 


Below 


Deny 


Below 


Below 


Above 


Deny 


Below 


Above 


Below 


Deny 


Above 


Below 


Below 


Deny 



* For the initial Inquiry Brief 

**For the Inquiry Brief Proposal, which does not require evidence of candidate learning apart from pilot data and data used for state program approval 



TEAC’s audit of the Inquiry > Brief Proposal carries 
forward the features of formative evaluation into the 
audit itself. In this audit, the auditors search on-site 
for evidence that will support the program’s claims 
with the result that a firm and realistic plan for the 
eventual Inquiry Brief can be established. The de- 
tails of this audit can be found on TEAC’s website 



(www.teac.org), but the idea behind the audit is that 
the Inquiry Brief Proposal is like a grant proposal 
to a foundation. The foundation typically shapes the 
proposal into a project in which the foundation has 
an interest in supporting. In this IBP option, the pro- 
gram and TEAC become partners in designing a plan 
for a successful Inquiry’ Brief 
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What 3s a program? 



TEAC accredits programs that prepare professional 
educators who will teach and lead in the nation’s 
schools, grades pre-K-12. Naturally, TEAC can ac- 
credit only those education programs for which there 
is evidence that the graduates are competent, caring, 
and qualified. 

The Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal is about 
a single program, but, in the TEAC system, a single 
program may include several license areas, options, 
and levels if they share a common logic, structure, 
quality control system, and similar and comparable 
categories of evidence. Thus, if an institution has two 
or more education programs, some or all of them 
might be submitted for accreditation within a Brief 
as a single program. In cases where the state requires 
that all education programs be accredited, the faculty 
should use the criteria below to determine whether 
to bundle some or all of the institution’s programs 
as a single program for accreditation or treat them in 
separate Inquiry > Briefs or Inquiry Brief Proposals. 
Faculty should consider the following three factors 
in their decision: 

1. Program structure. Those programs that 
have essentially the same requirements, ra- 
tionale, logic, and faculty can be presented in 
a single Brief 

2. Quality control system. Programs that share 
the same quality control system can usually 
be presented in a single Brief 

3. Evidence. Programs for which the evidence 
is comparable and can be honestly aggregat- 
ed can be presented in a single Brief 



Even if the programs are registered with the state 
separately or lead to different professional licenses, 
they can nevertheless be bundled as a single pro- 
gram for TEAC accreditation if they satisfy each of 
the three conditions above. They would be treated as 
a single program, but one that has multiple options, 
areas, levels, and license outcomes. 

If the institution’s education programs are dissimi- 
lar in their underlying logic or in the nature of the 
evidence for the TEAC quality principles, the insti- 
tution must submit separate Briefs for each distinct 
program. 

TEAC will review for accreditation only those pro- 
fessional education programs for which the institu- 
tion has evidence to support its claims. It is possible, 
therefore, that some of the institution’s teacher edu- 
cation programs would have TEAC accreditation and 
others would not. Those that do not would simply 
remain unaccredited, and the institution would have 
to accept the consequences of their relative status. 
Programs that cannot provide convincing evidence 
should not benefit undeservedly from their associa- 
tion with programs that have solid evidence and have 
earned accreditation. 

Note that TEAC’s protocol agreements with most 
states, however, require that the institution submit 
all its education programs for accreditation review. 
Also, in some protocol agreements, states recog- 
nize TEAC accreditation for terms that differ from 
TEAC’s award. 
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TEAC’s relationship to states, other accreditors, 
and professional associations 



States 

The purposes of the state program approval review 
and accreditation, and the evidence each requires, 
differ: the former assures the eligibility of the pro- 
gram’s graduates for the state’s license in the profes- 
sion; the latter assures the quality of the program. 
However, in practice the reviews themselves are suf- 
ficiently similar that states and accreditors can fruit- 
fully cooperate in the process. 

TEAC has entered into agreements with several 
states 1 to coordinate TEAC program accreditation 
and state program review. For the state, the benefit 
of these agreements is that they allow TEAC to share 
with the state valuable information that would oth- 
erwise be unavailable to the state. For the program, 
the benefit is a marked reduction in cost and effort. 
For TEAC, the benefit is that accreditation is more 
attractive to programs when it can be integrated with 
the state’s program approval process. 

Coordination has other benefits. Most states have 
developed curriculum and performance-based stan- 
dards for teacher education. Naturally, the states wish 
to see that the programs seeking TEAC accreditation 
meet those standards. For its part, TEAC requires that 
the claims a program faculty makes in its Brief must 
be consistent with the claims it makes elsewhere (for 
example, the program faculty cannot make one set 
of claims for the purpose of TEAC accreditation and 
another set for state program approval). Thus, TEAC 
expects and requires consistency between the pro- 
gram’s claims about Quality > Principle I (candidate 
learning) and the claims that the program makes to 
the state and others: in these instances, the program’s 
claims about Quality Principle I must incorporate 
the state’s standards within TEAC’s requirement that 

1 Currently 1 3 states — California, Colorado, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Utah, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Discussions about partnership agreements and/or draft agree- 
ments are currently underway in Maryland, North Carolina, Montana, Okla- 
homa, Iowa, and Pennsylvania. 



the program provide evidence that its graduates have 
learned their teaching subject matters, pedagogy, and 
caring teaching skills, along with the cross-cutting 
themes of learning how to learn, multicultural per- 
spectives, and technology. 

TEAC’s agreements and review protocols with states 
take several forms, but most base accreditation and 
continuing state program approval on a single docu- 
ment: the Brief. Agreements typically have the fol- 
lowing characteristics, contingent on local needs and 
contexts: 

1. Mandated accreditation. A few states sim- 
ply require that all professional education 
programs in the state be accredited by a na- 
tionally recognized accreditor, such as TEAC 
or NCATE; in some cases, a state accredita- 
tion agency is another option. The programs 
in these states have no option other than 
meeting the accreditor’s standards. In some 
states, TEAC and the state have added to the 
accreditation process requirements that are 
of particular interest to the state. 

2. Reliance on TEAC for program approval. 

All states require program approval if the 
graduates are to receive a professional li- 
cense. While only a few states actually re- 
quire that programs be accredited, most are 
supportive of accreditation and freely en- 
courage education programs in the state to 
undertake the self-examination required by 
accreditation. Nearly all of the states find that 
the standards adopted by NCATE and TEAC 
align with their own views of program qual- 
ity. Some states have chosen to rely on TEAC 
accreditation for the continuing program re- 
view function, and their agreements with 
TEAC reflect that fact. TEAC’s agreements 
with these states are usually similar to those 
with states that mandate accreditation, with 
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the exception that in these states accredita- 
tion is voluntary. 

3. TEAC as consultant to the state’s program 
approval process. In another kind of agree- 
ment, the state fully retains its authority and 
independence in making the program approv- 
al decision, but uses the contents of the pro- 
gram’s Brief and TEAC’s Audit Report, Case 
Analysis, and/or Accreditation Report to cor- 
roborate and arrive at its own program approv- 
al decision. In these cases, TEAC’s accredita- 
tion process assists the state in its own pro- 
gram approval work and simplifies that work 
as the documentation prepared for TEAC also 
serves the state’s program review needs. 

4. Cooperation on joint site visits. Yet another 
form of agreement between TEAC and a 
state involves a simple understanding that to 
ease the burden on the program, the state and 
TEAC will make every effort to schedule the 
TEAC audit and program review visit at the 
same time and to use common documentation. 

Misaligned terms of accreditation and program ap- 
proval. Occasionally, the lengths of state’s terms of 
program approval and TEAC’s terms of accredita- 
tion do not match. This usually means that for the 
purposes of program approval, the state will not rec- 
ognize TEAC’s accreditation beyond the state’s pro- 
gram approval term and that the program will need to 
become reaccredited by TEAC sooner than TEAC’s 
policies require. In cases where the state’s term for 
program approval is longer than TEAC’s term for ac- 
creditation, the program may receive a just cause ex- 
tension of its accreditation term from TEAC or sim- 
ply become reaccredited before its program approval 
term expires. 

Other accreditors 

To be eligible for TEAC accreditation, the institution 
that offers the education program must itself have re- 
gional accreditation or the equivalent. 

Some professional education programs, whether 
housed in the school or college of education or an- 
other unit of the institution, are accredited by other 



specialized discipline- or profession-based accredi- 
tors (for example, music education, library science, 
school psychology and counseling). TEAC accepts 
the accreditation of professional education programs 
by other nationally recognized accreditors (that is, 
accreditors recognized by the U.S. Department of 
Education (USDE) or the Council for Higher Educa- 
tion Accreditation, CHE A). 

This policy is of particular value to those institutions 
that, under state regulation, must have all the institu- 
tion’s professional education programs accredited by 
TEAC or NCATE. The policy is based on the fact that 
TEAC’s accreditation is rooted in evidence that the 
program’s graduates have learned what was expected 
of them. TEAC and all other accreditors recognized 
by USDE and CHE A have standards about student 
achievement and must give weight to evidence of 
student achievement in their accreditation decisions. 
It is on this basis that TEAC accepts the decisions 
of others as equivalent to its own for the purposes 
of fulfilling state requirements for accreditation. An 
official notice and documentation that the program 
was accredited will suffice for TEAC’s purposes in 
meeting its obligations to the states. 

The purpose of the policy is to make as much use as 
possible of the work the program has done for other 
specialized or profession-based accreditors. In this 
way, TEAC can meet its obligations to institutions 
that have elected TEAC for the purposes of satisfy- 
ing a state’s mandate that all programs that prepare 
professionals for work in schools be accredited, and 
the program does not have to duplicate its efforts. 

Professional organizations 

Most of the national associations and societies that 
support the professional activities of teachers and ad- 
ministrators have developed their own standards for 
preparation in their fields. Although there are some 
important divergences, generally these standards and 
those of the states and accreditors align. 

At the current time, TEAC relies on the standards of 
professional societies, organizations, and other ac- 
creditors, for its analysis of the appropriateness of 
the program’s curriculum and other program require- 
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ments as they relate to the contents of TEAC’s Qual- 
ity Principle I. This is especially the case for those 
professional educator programs whose roles are not 
covered by TEAC’s own principles for teachers and 
school leaders. Programs seeking TEAC accredita- 
tion are also free to adopt the standards of these so- 
cieties and associations and use them in their TEAC 
accreditation. 

In practice, that means that in presenting its case for 
meeting Quality Principle /, the program faculty 



must incorporate these standards in the evidence that 
the program’s graduates have learned their subject 
matter, pedagogy, and caring and effective teaching 
skills along with the cross-cutting themes of learn- 
ing how to learn, multicultural perspectives, and 
technology. They must also show how their program 
requirements align with these standards (see discus- 
sion of Appendix D of the Brief). 
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TEAC’s accreditation goal, principles, and standards 



The common purpose of teacher education programs and other programs for those professionals 
who work in schools is to prepare competent, caring, and qualified educators. The faculty mem- 
bers seeking TEAC accreditation of their program are required to affirm this straightforward goal 
as the goal of their program. 

The TEAC quality principles, described in detail below, are the means by which the faculty makes 
the case that its professional education program has succeeded in preparing competent, caring, 
and qualified professional educators. 

For easy reference, see the complete TEAC Framework of Principles and Standards in outline form, 
inside back cover. 



Eligibility requirements 

To be eligible for candidate status in TEAC, the pro- 
gram’s administrator (e.g., chair, dean, director, vice 
president) must attest by letter to the following: 

0.1 Institutional accreditation 

The institution giving the program is accred- 
ited by one of the regional accreditation agen- 
cies, or the equivalent. TEAC’s requirement 
for regional accreditation, or the equivalent, 
of the institution offering the program pro- 
vides additional assurance that the institution 
is administratively and financially capable 
and itself has a capacity for quality. 

0.2 Professional licensure 

The graduates of the program have fulfilled 
the academic requirements for a professional 
license in education. 



0.3 Commitment to comply with TEAC’s stan- 
dards 

The institution has a commitment and intent 
to comply with TEAC’s standards and re- 
quirements (fees, annual reports, etc.). 

0.4 Disclosure of any actions regarding the 
program’s accreditation status 

There is an understanding of, and agreement 
to, the fact that TEAC, at its discretion, may 
make known the nature of any action, posi- 
tive or negative, regarding the program’s sta- 
tus with TEAC. 

0.5 Willingness to cooperate and provide 
needed information to TEAC 

There is an agreement to disclose to TEAC, 
at any time, all such information as TEAC 
may require to carry out its auditing, evaluat- 
ing, and accrediting functions. 
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TEAC principles and standards for teacher 
education programs 



1.0 Quality Principle I: 

Evidence of candidate learning 

Programs must provide sufficient evidence that can- 
didates have learned and understood the teacher edu- 
cation curriculum. This evidence is verified through 
audit and evaluated for its consistency and suffi- 
ciency. Each component and cross-cutting theme 
of Quality Principle I must contribute to the overall 
goal of producing competent, caring, and qualified 
teachers. 

1.1 Subject matter knowledge 

The program candidates must understand the subject 
matter they will teach. 

1.2 Pedagogical knowledge 

The program candidates must be able to convert their 
knowledge of subject matter into compelling lessons 
that meet the needs of a wide range of pupils and stu- 
dents. 

1.3 Caring and effective teaching skill 

The program candidates must be able to teach effec- 
tively in a caring way and to act as knowledgeable 
professionals. 

1.4 Cross-cutting themes 

In meeting each of TEAC components 1.1-1. 3, the 
program must provide evidence that its candidates 
have addressed the following three cross-cutting lib- 
eral education themes: 

1.4.1 Learning how to learn: Candidates must 
demonstrate that they have learned how to learn 
information on their own, that they can trans- 
fer what they have learned to new situations, 
and that they have acquired the dispositions and 
skills of critical reflection that will support life- 
long learning in their field. 

1.4.2 Multicultural perspectives and accura- 
cy: Candidates must demonstrate that they have 



learned accurate and sound information on mat- 
ters of race, gender, individual differences, and 
ethnic and cultural perspectives. 

1.4.3 Technology: Candidates must be able to 
use appropriate technology in carrying out their 
professional responsibilities. 

1.5 Evidence of valid assessment 

The program must provide evidence regarding the 
trustworthiness, reliability, and validity of the evi- 
dence produced from the assessment method or 
methods that it has adopted. 

2.0 Quality Principle II: 

Evidence of faculty learning 
and inquiry 

There must be a system of inquiry, review, and qual- 
ity control in place through which the faculty secures 
evidence and informed opinion needed to improve 
program quality. Program faculty should be under- 
taking inquiry directed at the improvement of teach- 
ing and learning, and it should modify the program 
and practices to reflect the knowledge gained from 
its inquiry. 

2.1 Rationale for the assessments 

There must be a rationale for the program’s assess- 
ment methods that explains why the faculty selected 
the assessments it used, why it thinks its interpreta- 
tions of the assessment results are valid, and why the 
criteria and standards the faculty has set as indicating 
success are appropriate. 

2.2 Program decisions and planning based on 
evidence 

Where appropriate, the program must base decisions 
to modify its assessment systems, pedagogical ap- 
proaches, and curriculum and program requirements 
on evidence of candidate learning. 
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2.3 Influential quality control system 

The program must provide evidence, based on an in- 
ternal audit conducted by the program faculty, that the 
quality control system functions as it was designed, 
that it promotes the faculty’s continual improvement 
of the program, and that it yields the following addi- 
tional and specific outcomes: 

2.3.1 Curriculum: The curriculum meets the 
state’s program or curriculum course require- 
ments for granting a professional license. 

2.3.2 Faculty: The Inquiry Brief, as endorsed 
and accepted by the faculty, demonstrates the 
faculty’s accurate and balanced understanding of 
the disciplines that are connected to the program. 

2.3.3 Candidates: Admissions and mentoring 
policies encourage the recruitment and retention 
of diverse candidates with demonstrated poten- 
tial as professional educators, and must respond 
to the nation’s needs for qualified individuals to 
serve in high demand areas and locations. 

The program must monitor the quality of the 
support services provided to candidates to ensure 
that student support services contribute to candi- 
date success in learning as required by Quality > 
Principle I. 

2.3.4 Resources: The program faculty must 
monitor and seek to improve the suitability and 
appropriateness of program facilities, supplies, 
and equipment and to ensure that the program has 
adequate financial and administrative resources. 

3.0 Quality Principle III: 

Evidence of institutional 
commitment and capacity for 
program quality 

The program faculty must make a case that overall 
it has the capacity to offer a quality program, and 
it does this by bringing forth evidence in the ways 
described below. 

3.1 Commitment (program parity with the 
institution) 

In assessing whether a program has demonstrated 
the existence of adequate and appropriate facilities, 



equipment, and supplies, the auditors, Accreditation 
Panel, and Accreditation Committee consider a va- 
riety of factors, most notably whether the program’s 
facilities, equipment, and supplies are proportionate 
to the overall institutional resources and whether the 
program’s financial and administrative resources are 
proportionate to the overall institutional resources. 
TEAC requires parity or proportionality in six areas: 

3.1.1 Curriculum: The curriculum does not de- 
viate from, and has parity with, the institution’s 
overall standards and requirements for granting 
the academic degree. 

3.1.2 Faculty: Faculty qualifications must be 
equal to or better than the statistics for the in- 
stitution as a whole with regard to the attributes 
of the members of the faculty (e.g., proportion 
of terminal degree holders, alignment of degree 
specialization and program responsibilities, pro- 
portions and balance of the academic ranks, and 
diversity). See also 3.2.4. 

3.1.3 Facilities: The facilities, equipment, and 
supplies allocated to the program by the institu- 
tion, at a minimum, must be proportionate to the 
overall institutional resources. The program can- 
didates, faculty, and staff must have equal and 
sufficient access to, and benefit from, the institu- 
tion’s facilities, equipment, and supplies. 

3.1.4 Fiscal and administrative: The financial 
and administrative resources allocated to the 
program must, at a minimum, be proportionate 
to the overall allocation of financial resources to 
other programs at the institution. 

3.1.5 Candidate support: Student support ser- 
vices available to candidates in the program must 
be, at a minimum, equal to the level of support 
services provided by the institution as a whole. 

3.1.6. Candidate complaints: Complaints about 
the program’s quality must be proportionally no 
greater or significant than the complaints made 
by candidates in the institution’s other programs. 

3.2 Sufficient capacity for quality 

The program must also show that it has adequate and 
sufficient capacity in the same areas. The curriculum 
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is adequate to support a quality program that meets 
the candidate learning requirements of Quality Prin- 
ciple I. The program must also demonstrate that the 
faculty members associated with the program are 
qualified for their assigned duties in the program 
consistent with the goal of preparing competent, 
caring, and qualified educators. The program must 
demonstrate that the facilities provided by the insti- 
tution for the program are sufficient and adequate to 
support a quality program. The program must have 
adequate and appropriate fiscal and administrative 
resources that are sufficient to support the mission 
of the program and to achieve the goal of preparing 
competent, caring, and qualified educators. The pro- 
gram must make available to candidates regular and 
sufficient student services such as counseling, career 
placement, advising, financial aid, health care, and 
media and technology support. 

The institution that offers the program must publish 
in its catalog, or other appropriate documents distrib- 
uted to candidates, accurate information that fairly 
describes the program, policies and procedures di- 
rectly affecting admitted candidates in the program, 
charges and refund policies, grading policies, and 
the academic credentials of faculty members and ad- 
ministrators. 

The quality of a program depends on its ability to 
meet the needs of its candidates. One effective way 
to determine if those needs are met is to encour- 
age candidates to evaluate the program and express 
their concerns, grievances, and ideas about the pro- 
gram. The faculty is asked to provide evidence that 
it makes a provision for the free expression of candi- 
date views about the program and responds to candi- 
date feedback and complaints. 

3.2.1. Curriculum: The curriculum must re- 
flect an appropriate number of credits and credit 
hour requirements for the components of Qual- 
ity Principle I. An academic major, or its equiva- 
lent, is necessary for subject matter knowledge 
(1.1) and no less than an academic minor, or its 
equivalent, is necessary for pedagogical knowl- 
edge and teaching skill (1.2 and 1.3). 

3.2.2, Faculty: Faculty members must be quali- 
fied to teach the courses in the program to which 



they are assigned, as evidenced by advanced de- 
grees held, scholarship, advanced study, contri- 
butions to the field, and professional experience. 
TEAC requires that a majority of the faculty 
members must hold a graduate or doctoral level 
degree in subjects appropriate to teach the edu- 
cation program of study and curricula. The pro- 
gram may, however, demonstrate that faculty not 
holding such degrees are qualified for their roles 
based on the other factors than those stated above. 

3.2.3. Facilities: The program must demonstrate 
that there are appropriate and adequate budget- 
ary and other resource allocations for program 
space, equipment, and supplies to promote suc- 
cess in candidate learning as required by Quality > 
Principle I. 

3.2.4. Fiscal and administrative: The financial 
condition of the institution that supports the pro- 
gram must be sound, the institution must be fi- 
nancially viable, and the resources available to 
the program must be sufficient to support the 
operations of the program and to promote suc- 
cess in candidate learning as required by Quality > 
Principle I. 

The program must demonstrate that there is an ap- 
propriate level of institutional investment in and 
commitment to faculty development, research and 
scholarship, and national and regional service. 
Faculty workload obligations must be commensu- 
rate with the institution’s expectations for promo- 
tion, tenure, and other program obligations. 

3.2.5. Student support services: Student ser- 
vices available to candidates in the program must 
be sufficient to support successful completion of 
the program and success in candidate learning. 
In cases where the program does not directly pro- 
vide student support services, the program must 
show that candidates have equal access to, and 
benefit from, student support services provided 
by the institution. 

3.2.6. Policies and practices: The program must 
distribute an academic calendar to candidates. 
The academic calendar must list the beginning 
and end dates of terms, holidays, and examina- 
tion periods. If the program’s academic calendar 
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coincides with the institution’s academic calen- 
dar, it may distribute the institution’s academic 
calendar. 

Claims made by the program in its published ma- 
terials must be accurate and supported with evi- 
dence. Claims made in the Inquiry Sr/e/ regarding 
the program must be consistent with, and inclu- 
sive of, the claims made about the program that 
appear in the institution’s catalog, mission state- 
ments, website, and other promotional literature. 

If the program or any option within the program 
is delivered in distance education format, the pro- 
gram must have evidence that it has the capacity 
to ensure the timely delivery of distance educa- 
tion and support services and to accommodate 
current student numbers and expected near-term 
growth in enrollment. The program must also 
have a process to verify the identity of students 
taking distance education courses that is used by 
faculty teaching the distance education courses. 

The program must have a fair and equitable pub- 
lished grading policy, which may be the institu- 
tion’s grading policy. The program must have a 



published transfer of credit and transfer of stu- 
dent enrollment policy. 

The institution is required to keep a file of com- 
plaints from its candidates about the program’s 
quality and must provide TEAC with access to 
all complaints regarding the program and their 
resolution. 

3.3. State standards 

When appropriate, usually because of TEAC ’s proto- 
col agreement with a state, a third component to the 
TEAC capacity standards (3.3) is added, with sub- 
components (3.3.1, etc.), in accordance to the state’s 
particular additional requirements. 

Nonspecific concerns 

If the Brief contains claims and information that are 
not clearly related to any feature of the TEAC accredi- 
tation framework, but which nevertheless speak to the 
overall reliability and trustworthiness of the Brief the 
auditors will list them as nonspecific concerns about 
the accuracy of the Brief and the tasks that probe these 
concerns will be counted in the overall audit opinion 
with regard to whether they were verified or not. 
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TEAC’s principles and standards for educational 
leadership programs 



Educational Leadership and Educational Adminis- 
tration preparation programs seeking TEAC accredi- 
tation must satisfy the same eligibility standards 
and Quality Principle II and III standards as teacher 
education programs (above) must satisfy. The edu- 
cational leadership/administration requirements for 
Quality Principle I, however, differ from the teacher 
education requirements and are as follows: 

1.0 Quality Principle I 

Evidence of candidate learning 

Programs must provide sufficient evidence that 
candidates have learned and understood the educa- 
tional leadership curriculum. This evidence is veri- 
fied through audit and evaluated for its consistency 
and sufficiency. Each component and cross-cutting 
theme of Quality Principle I must contribute to the 
overall goal of producing competent, caring, and 
qualified professionals. 

1.1 Professional knowledge 

The program faculty must provide evidence that its 
candidates understand organizational theory and devel- 
opment, human resource management, school finance 
and law, instructional supervision, educational policy 
and politics, and data analysis and interpretation. 

The graduates must be prepared to create or develop 
(1) an ethical and productive school culture, (2) an 
effective instructional program, (3) a comprehensive 
professional staff development plan, (4) a safe and ef- 
ficient learning environment, (5) a profitable collabo- 
ration with families and other community members, 
(6) the capacity to serve diverse community interests 
and needs, and (7) the ability to mobilize the commu- 
nity’s resources in support of the school’s goals. 

1.2 Strategic decision-making 

The program faculty must provide evidence that the 
candidates know how to (1) make decisions fairly, 



collaboratively, and informed by research evidence; 
(2) formulate strategy to achieve the school’s goals; 
and (3) articulate and communicate an educational 
vision that is consistent with the school’s mission 
and the nation’s democratic ideals. 

1.3 Caring leadership skills 

The program faculty must provide evidence that the 
candidates know how to act on their knowledge in 
a caring and professional manner that results in ap- 
propriate levels of achievement for all the school’s 
pupils. 

1.4 Cross-cutting themes 

In meeting each of TEAC components 1.1-1. 3, the 
program must demonstrate that its candidates have 
addressed the following three cross-cutting liberal 
education themes: 

1.4.1 Learning how to learn: Candidates must 
demonstrate that they have learned how to learn 
information on their own, that they can trans- 
fer what they have learned to new situations, 
and that they have acquired the dispositions and 
skills of critical reflection that will support life- 
long learning in their field. 

1.4.2 Multicultural perspectives and accura- 
cy: Candidates must demonstrate that they have 
learned accurate and sound information on mat- 
ters of race, gender, individual differences, and 
ethnic and cultural perspectives. 

1.4.3 Technology: Candidates must be able to 
use appropriate technology in carrying out their 
professional responsibilities. 

1.5 Evidence of valid assessment 

The program must provide evidence regarding the 
trustworthiness, reliability, and validity of the evi- 
dence produced from the assessment method or meth- 
ods that it has adopted. 
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Practical matters 



Our program meets TEAC’s eligibility 

criteria. How do we join? 

Complete an on-line membership application 
form available at www.teac.org (Membership, 
How to Join). A completed application includes 
the application form, documentation of the insti- 
tution’s regional accreditation, evidence that the 
program’s graduates are eligible for state licen- 
sure, a copy of the institution’s current catalog 
(or, preferably, a link to the on-line catalog), and 
a check to cover the membership fee. 

How much does it cost to be a member of 
TEAC? 

In 2010, annual membership dues for the institu- 
tion are $2,862; dues are subject to annual percent- 
age increases equal to the higher education infla- 
tion index (HEPI). Affiliate members (institutions 
and organizations) pay $675 annually in support 
of TEAC as an alternate accreditor and have no 
intention of pursuing accreditation at this time. 

Members receive invoices for their dues by June 
15. Payment is due by July 1. 

For the year in which a program’s Brief is au- 
dited, the institution pays an audit fee of $2,000 
per Brief. In addition, the institution is respon- 
sible for all costs related to each audit and audit 
team (two to four people, over two to four days): 
lodging (up to four nights), food, travel, and fees 
($1,500 per auditor; an honorarium of at least 
$100 per day for the on-site practitioners and the 
cost of a substitute if the practitioner is a class- 
room teacher). The audit fee and related audit 
costs are separate from the membership dues. 

How long does it take to complete TEAC 
accreditation? 

The time it takes a program faculty to prepare 
an Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal varies, 
depending on local circumstances such as pro- 
gram structure, available documentation, state 



context, and the institution’s commitment to the 
process. The amount of time it takes to complete 
a research article or monograph is a good guide 
for the time needed to write a Brief. 

Once the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal 
is accepted for audit, the process to the accredi- 
tation decision takes eight to ten months (see in- 
side front cover for details of the accreditation 
process and TEAC’s audit schedule, below). 

Who should write the Brief and how long 
should it be? 

The program faculty should produce the Brief. 
All faculty members of the programs represented 
in the Brief should contribute to the process, and 
they are required to approve the final Brief before 
it is submitted to TEAC for audit. The Inquiry 
Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal should run about 
50 pages, exclusive of appendices. 

Will TEAC give us any guidance as we 
prepare our Brief? 

The TEAC staff’s decision that a Brief is audit- 
able is based on the accuracy of the checklist 
submitted with the Brief, which attests that all 
the required parts are in fact in the Brief. The au- 
thors are free to make their case in any way they 
find persuasive, while at the same time conform- 
ing to format requirements such as page limita- 
tions, required sections, and accuracy. 

TEAC offers guidance and feedback in a variety 
of ways. This comprehensive Guide to Accredi- 
tation gives detailed instructions on writing the 
Brief and two copies are available as part of mem- 
bership in TEAC (extra copies may be purchased). 

In addition, TEAC provides a staff liaison to 
assist the program over a period of weeks and 
months in the writing and editing of the Brief, 
methodological design, statistical analysis, inter- 
pretations of evidence. TEAC funds this service 
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from the audit fees all programs pay in the year 
of their audits. 

To further guide members in their process, TEAC 
offers a variety of additional formative evalua- 
tion services. Each of these services has a fee 
(for workshop dates and ordering information, 
see www.teac.org): 

1. Each October and March, TEAC conducts 
workshops for those who would like more as- 
sistance. (Workshop fees run between $450 
and $500 excluding travel costs.) The work- 
book given to participants is designed to help 
program faculty get started on a Brief, extra 
copies for campus colleagues are also avail- 
able for purchase. 

2. On request, TEAC can provide tailored work- 
shops on-site for a program or group of pro- 
grams (such as a sector- or state-based con- 
sortium) for $2,000 plus the cost of materials 
and travel. 

3. TEAC can provide individual consultation 
for a program, in TEAC’s offices for a fee of 
$1,000. 

4. In rare cases where a program requires or 
desires more help than the staff liaison can 
provide, TEAC can provide consultants on an 
individually negotiated cost basis. 

Are the TEAC staff providing formative 
evaluation for the Inquiry Brief involved 
in the accreditation decision? 

There is a “firewall” between TEAC’s formative 
evaluation of the Inquiry Brief and its summa- 
tive evaluation: the staff who conduct one do not 
conduct the other. In the case of the Inquiry Brief 
Proposal, however, the auditors may provide for- 
mative evaluation and guidance in the formulation 
of a successful plan for writing an Inquiry Brief 

When will TEAC conduct the audit? 

During the formative evaluation, TEAC staff re- 
view drafts of the Brief When TEAC finds the 
Brief complete, it is then ready for audit, or au- 
ditable, and the program submits a final version 
of the Brief Only after an Inquiry Brief or In- 



quiry Brief Proposal is declared auditable will 
TEAC schedule an audit of the program or, if the 
program has a target audit date because of state 
requirements, confirm a scheduled audit. 

TEAC audits programs only while courses are 
in full session, when most students and faculty 
on campus. Thus, TEAC has two audit periods 
during each academic year: from September 15 
to December 15; and from January 15 to April 
15. The current TEAC audit schedule, below, in- 
cludes a period for formative evaluation and the 
timing of accreditation decision. 

To allow sufficient time for both TEAC’s review 
and any revisions the program may make in the 
Brief TEAC asks each candidate for accredita- 
tion to develop and commit to an accreditation 
plan. Start by using the schedule below to iden- 
tify the target audit period and accreditation date. 
To take advantage of any of the optional forma- 
tive evaluation services TEAC offers, the pro- 
gram must submit an initial full draft for review 
at least six months before the audit date to allow 
sufficient time both for the TEAC staff to study 
the draft and for the program faculty to meet and 
address TEAC feedback and make any revisions 
that may be required or advisable. Whether a pro- 
gram engages the optional formative evaluation 
services or not, the program should plan to sub- 
mit its last revised, or final, draft of the Brief at 
least two months before the target audit date for 
an auditability decision. If TEAC finds the Brief 
auditable, the audit date will be confirmed. If, 
however, the Brief needs more than very minor 
revisions, the review process will have to con- 
tinue into the next audit period and the program 
will need to schedule a new audit date. 

Once accredited, what is the obligation to 
TEAC? 

Accredited TEAC members must keep their an- 
nual dues current; submit annual reports; and 
stay in compliance with TEAC’s eligibility re- 
quirements and quality principles. Annual re- 
ports are due on the anniversary of the accredita- 
tion decision. 
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What schedule should we anticipate for 
accreditation renewal? 

In order for accreditation status to be continuous, 
the anniversary date of the accreditation decision 
is the deadline for the audit of the new Inquiry > 
Brief. When preparing a schedule for producing 
a new Brief, keep in mind that an Inquiry Brief 
must be declared complete and ready (“audit- 
able”) for the audit eight weeks before an antici- 
pated audit visit. A possible schedule would be: 



Announcement of 
accreditation status 


June 2009 


Next audit cycle 


January - May 2014 


IB declared auditable 


December 2013 - 
March 2014 


IB due to TEAC for 
formative evaluation 


June - August 2013 



As long as the audit takes place before the date 
on which your accreditation status ends, that 
status will be extended until the Accreditation 
Committee meets for programs audited in your 
cycle, ensuring continuous accreditation for the 
program. 

What kind of information can we find on 
TEAC’s website, www.teac.org? 

TEAC’s website provides information on mem- 
bership (how to join and participate), upcoming 
workshops and meetings, full details on TEAC’s 
accreditation process, links to TEAC member 
institutions and their accredited program status, 
forms for use in the Brief access to TEAC litera- 
ture and related articles, and important updates 
to TEAC policies and the accreditation process. 



Table 2: TEAC audit schedule 2010-2013 



Inquiry Brief 
declared auditable 
no later than 


Audit period 

From to 


Reports and 
responses 
completed by 


Panel 

meeting* 


Committee 

meeting* 


2010-2011 season 


August 1, 2010 


Sept. 1, 2010 


Nov. 30, 2010 


Jan. 1, 2011 


Feb. 2011 


March 2011 


Nov. 1, 2010 


Dec. 1, 2010 


Feb. 28, 2011 


April 1, 2011 


May 2011 


June 2011 


Feb. 1, 2011 


March 1, 2011 


May 31, 2011 


July 1, 2011 


August 2011 


Sept. 2011 


2011-2012 season 


August 1, 2011 


Sept. 1, 2011 


Nov. 30, 2011 


Jan. 1, 2012 


Feb. 2012 


March 2012 


Nov. 1, 2011 


Dec. 1, 2011 


Feb. 28, 2012 


April 1, 2012 


May 2012 


June 2012 


Feb. 1, 2012 


March 1, 2012 


May 31, 2012 


July 1, 2012 


August 2012 


Sept. 2012 


2012-2013 season 


August 1, 2012 


Sept. 1, 2012 


Nov. 30, 2012 


Jan. 1, 2013 


Feb. 2013 


March 2013 


Nov. 1, 2012 


Dec. 1, 2012 


Feb. 28, 2013 


April 1, 2013 


May 2013 


June 2013 


Feb. 1, 2013 


March 1, 2013 


May 31, 2013 


July 1, 2013 


August 2013 


Sept. 2013 



* The exact date for the panel and committee meetings will be scheduled at the close of each audit period. 
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More about the TEAC principles and standards for 
teacher education programs 



1.0 Quality Principle I 

Evidence of candidate learning 

The core of TEAC accreditation is the quality of the 
evidence the program faculty members provide in sup- 
port of their claims about their students’ learning and 
understanding of the teacher education curriculum. 

Overall, TEAC requires evidence that the candidates 
can teach effectively and do what else is expected of 
them as professional educators. 

Whatever the particular topics of the curriculum that 
faculty members claim their students master, TEAC 
requires that the program faculty members address 
the following general components of their program 
in ways that also indicate that the faculty has an ac- 
curate and balanced understanding of the academic 
disciplines that are connected to the program under 
accreditation review. 

1.1 Subject matter knowledge 

Candidates for program completion must learn and 
understand the subject matters they hope to teach. 
TEAC requires evidence that the program’s candi- 
dates acquire and understand these subject matters. 

1.2 Pedagogical knowledge 

The primary obligation of the teacher is representing 
the subject matter in ways that his or her students 
can readily learn and understand. TEAC requires evi- 
dence that the candidates for the program’s degree 
learn how to convert their knowledge of a subject 
matter into compelling lessons that meet the needs 
of a wide range of students. 

1.3 Caring and effective teaching skill 

Above all, teachers are expected to act on their 
knowledge in a caring and professional manner that 
would lead to appropriate levels of achievement for 
all their pupils. 



Caring is a particular kind of relationship between the 
teacher and the student that is defined by the teacher’s 
unconditional acceptance of the student, the teacher’s 
intention to address the student’s educational needs, 
the teacher’s competence to meet those needs, and the 
student’s recognition that the teacher cares. 

Although it recognizes that the available measures 
of caring are not as well developed as the measures 
of student learning, TEAC requires evidence that the 
program’s graduates are caring. 

1.4 Cross-cutting dimensions or themes of 
Quality Principle I 

TEAC calls special attention to some liberal arts and 
general education dimensions of the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum. Because these dimensions cut across 
and are essential parts of each component of Quality 
Principle /, the program faculty must also address 
and provide evidence about them, as they would for 
any other aspects of their case for their graduates’ 
subject matter knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, 
and caring teaching skill. 

The skills and content of a liberal arts education 
(e.g., learning how to learn, multicultural perspec- 
tives and accuracy, and technology ) are essential 
parts of the teacher’s subject matter knowledge, ped- 
agogical knowledge, and teaching skill. Graduates 
who understand their teaching subject also know and 
understand: 

1 . The technological dimensions of their subject; 

2. The qualifications that limit generalization 
owing to different cultural perspectives; 

3 . How to fill in the gaps in their knowledge and 
apply what they have learned in the program 
to new situations; 

4. How their subject matter fits with the rest of 
knowledge, its purpose, value, and limitations. 
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Teachers are expected to be well-informed persons 
even though they may never directly teach much of 
the information they acquire. TEAC requires evidence 
that the candidates know and understand subject mat- 
ters that they may never be called upon to teach, but 
which are still associated with and expected of edu- 
cated persons and professional educators in particular. 

These include the oral and written rhetorical skills, 
critical thinking, and the qualitative and quantitative 
reasoning skills that are embedded in subject matter, 
pedagogy, and teaching performance. They also in- 
clude knowledge of other perspectives and cultures and 
some of the modem technological tools of scholarship. 

1.4.1 Learning how to learn. The liberal arts in- 
clude a set of intellectual skills, tools, and ideas 
that enable the program’s students to learn on 
their own. In particular, the program faculty must 
teach the candidates how to address those parts 
of their disciplines that could not be taught in the 
program, but which, as teachers, the candidates 
will nevertheless be expected to know and use 
at some later time. For example, there isn’t time 
for the whole of the subject matter and pedagogy 
to be covered in the teacher education curricu- 
lum. Moreover, some of what is covered may not 
be true or useful later, and some of what will be 
needed later would not have been known at the 
time the program was offered. 

TEAC requires evidence that the candidates learn 
how to learn important information on their own, 
that they can transfer what they have learned to 
new contexts, and that they acquire the disposi- 
tions and skills that will support lifelong learning 
in their fields. 

1.4.2 Multicultural perspectives and accuracy. 

Included in the liberal arts is the knowledge of 
other cultural perspectives, practices, and tradi- 
tions. TEAC requires evidence that candidates 
for the degree understand the implications of 
confirmed scholarship on gender, race, individ- 
ual differences, and ethnic and cultural perspec- 
tives for educational practice. For all persons, but 
especially for prospective teachers, the program 
must yield an accurate and sound understanding 
of the educational significance of race, gender, 



individual differences, and ethnic and cultural 
perspectives. 

1.4.3 Technology. Increasingly, the tools of a lib- 
eral arts education include technology. Programs 
should give special attention to assuring that the 
technologies that enhance the teacher’s work and 
the pupil’s learning are firmly integrated into their 
teacher education curriculum. TEAC requires ev- 
idence that the program’s graduates acquire the 
basic productivity tools of the profession. 

COMMENT on cross-cutting themes: 

Teachers can be said to have acquired teaching skill 
at the level TEAC envisions (1) if they employ the 
teaching technologies that are available; (2) if they 
reach all the pupils in their class through their knowl- 
edge of individual and cultural differences; and (3) if 
they continue to develop professionally because they 
understand how to learn on their own and how to ap- 
ply what they have learned to novel situations in their 
classrooms. 



Cross-cutting themes: two examples 

1. The case that the program’s graduates 
know their subject matter in mathematics 
would also include evidence that they know 
how to solve mathematics problems they 
were not directly taught, that they know 
how to learn new areas of mathematics, 
that they understand the contributions of 
other cultures to the discipline of mathe- 
matics, and that they can use technology 
appropriately when they apply their math- 
ematics to problems. 

2. The case that the program’s graduates 
know pedagogy (e.g., how to teach read- 
ing) would include evidence that the gradu- 
ates know how to learn and use new or 
alternative methods of teaching reading, 
know how to improve their teaching of 
reading, know how to make accommoda- 
tions in their teaching for students of dif- 
fering backgrounds, and know how to em- 
ploy, when it is appropriate, technologically 
based instructional programs in reading. 
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They can be said to have acquired teaching skill at a 
sufficient level if they have ways to distinguish the es- 
sential content from the peripheral, ethical teaching 
practices from the unethical ones, knowledge from 
opinion, obligations from academic freedom, and the 
unique responsibilities of teaching in a democratic 
society from teaching in a non- democratic one. 

1.5 Valid assessment of student learning 

TEAC expects program faculty to provide evidence 
documenting the reliability and validity of their in- 
terpretations of the results of their assessments. Be- 
cause the evidence currently available to support 
claims of candidate learning is largely suggestive 
and not particularly compelling, the program faculty 
needs to have an ongoing investigation of the means 
by which it provides evidence for each component of 
Quality Principle I. 

The program faculty’s investigation should focus on 
two aspects of its assessment of candidate learning: 
(1) the links with the program’s design, the program’s 
goal, and the faculty’s claims made in support of the 
program goal; and (2) the elimination of confound- 
ing factors associated with the evidence from which 
the faculty draws the inferences. 

To satisfy Quality Principle /, the faculty must sat- 
isfy itself and TEAC that its inferences from its as- 
sessments are credible empirically. TEAC requires 
empirical evidence about the trustworthiness, reli- 
ability, and validity of the assessment method, or 
methods, the faculty employs. 

Before the faculty members could conclude, for ex- 
ample, that their graduates are reflective practitio- 
ners, they would also need a way to be sure that they 
had ruled out some plausible alternative inferences 
based on the evidence from their assessments: for ex- 
ample, the inference that their graduates were simply 
following some template or formula; had guessed; 
had memorized or parroted their reflective respons- 
es; had copied their reflections from some source; or 
had fabricated the evidence of reflection; or that the 
evaluators were influenced by halo effects or were 
simply unable to make the appropriate discrimina- 
tions required in the program’s assessment rubric. 



Elowever the program faculty members assess what 
their students have learned from the teacher educa- 
tion program, TEAC requires the program to provide 
evidence that the inferences made from the assess- 
ment system meet the appropriate and accepted re- 
search standards for reliability and validity. 

This requirement means that the faculty will need 
to (1) address and rule out competing and rival in- 
ferences for the evidence of candidate learning; and 
(2) establish a point at which the evidence for their 
inference is sufficient, clear, and consistent, and be- 
low which the evidence for their inference would be 
insufficient, flawed, or inconsistent. 

2.0 Quality Principle II 

Faculty learning and inquiry 

The program must have a system of inquiry, review, 
and quality control in place through which the facul- 
ty secures the evidence and informed opinion needed 
to improve program quality. This can happen only if 
the program faculty members undertake inquiry di- 
rected at the improvement of teaching and learning, 
and modify the program and practices to reflect the 
knowledge gained from their inquiry. 

Quality Principle II addresses the ongoing research 
and inquiry needed to meet the other two quality 
principles. TEAC’s Quality Principle //presuppos- 
es the faculty has a body of evidence and informed 
opinion upon which it relies to justify its claims and 
to initiate or improve program quality. 

Quality Principle II also encourages the program 
faculty to become skilled at creating knowledge for 
the improvement of teaching and learning and to 
modify the program and practices to reflect this new 
knowledge. 

TEAC expects that the faculty will systematically and 
continuously improve the quality of its professional 
education programs and provide evidence about the 
following three components in the faculty’s ongoing 
processes of inquiry and program improvement: 
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2.1 Rationale 

Undoubtedly the faculty has some basis for think- 
ing that its assessments are reliable and valid even 
though nearly all the currently available methods for 
assessing students’ caring and learning are flawed 
and compromised in one way or another. The faculty 
is asked to simply give its reasons for selecting and 
relying on the measures that it does rely on in sup- 
port of its claims and show that it understands the 
limitations of the measures. 

Because no single measure can be trusted to accu- 
rately reveal candidate learning, the program will 
invariably need to cite multiple measures and assess- 
ment methods to achieve a dependable finding about 
what the candidates have learned. 

In addition to offering an explanation for the validity 
of the assessments, the rationale needs to present the 
faculty’s standard for its assessments and an argu- 
ment for why performance at a certain level or char- 
acter indicates that the faculty’s claim is supported 
and why performance at a different and lower level 
indicates that the claim is not supported. 

2.2 Program decisions and planning based on 
evidence 

From time to time, a teacher education faculty will 
decide to modify its curricula, assessment systems, 
pedagogical approaches, faculty composition, and so 
forth. TEAC asks the faculty to give the reasons for its 
decision to modify the program in the hope that at least 
on occasion the information derived from faculty’s re- 
search and inquiry has a role in improving the program, 
and will continue to have such a role in the future. 

The program faculty’s research into Quality Prin- 
ciples I and III entails, for example, the investiga- 
tion of any local factors that are associated with, and 
implicated in, candidate learning and its assessment. 

To satisfy Quality Principle II, the program faculty 
must be committed to consistently improving its ca- 
pacity to offer quality professional education pro- 
grams. Wherever possible, the program faculty should 
base the steps it takes to improve the program on evi- 
dence derived from its inquiry into the effects various 
factors have on the assessment of student learning. 



2.3 Influential quality control system 

It would be a rare and unusual faculty that did not 
have a quality control system in place to examine 
and evaluate the components of the program’s capac- 
ity for quality, particularly, its ways of figuring out 
that it had the right curriculum, students, faculty ex- 
pertise, program and course requirements, and facili- 
ties. TEAC asks that the faculty describe this system. 

TEAC further asks for evidence, based on an inter- 
nal audit conducted by the program’s faculty, that the 
quality control system functions as it was designed, 
that it promotes the program’s continual improve- 
ment, and that it yields evidence that supports the 
quality principles. 

Many factors may affect the quality of a program and 
influence the assessments of the academic accom- 
plishments of the program’s students. TEAC asks 
that the faculty plan to undertake ongoing inquiry 
and research into the likely factors associated with 
the candidates’ accomplishments. 

TEAC expects that, over time, this inquiry will lead to 
a better understanding of the local factors and compo- 
nents of program quality that are important and would 
justify their continued nurture and investment. 

This inquiry and the efforts to control quality should 
also lead to an awareness of some factors that can 
be treated with indifference because they have only 
marginal effects on program quality. 

Although any number of factors and components of 
the program may affect program quality, TEAC re- 
quires the program faculty to address directly four 
areas (quality of the curriculum, faculty, candidates, 
and resources), each of which seems to have a plau- 
sible association with candidate achievement and 
program quality and each of which the program has 
some capacity to control and monitor. 

Although TEAC encourages programs to investigate 
and provide evidence of other local factors that af- 
fect capacity for quality, TEAC requires programs to 
provide plans to investigate, over time, and through 
their quality control systems, plausible links between 
candidate learning and these four components of 
program quality. 
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Ultimately, the evidence for an adequate quality con- 
trol system comes from the program faculty’s on- 
going investigation of any plausible links between 
capacity and candidate learning. In other words, the 
program faculty’s quality control system should have 
agents that continually investigate and ask, What 
about each component could be expected to facilitate 
student accomplishment and learning, what justifies 
the program s requirements, and what evidence can 
we rely on to support and justify that expectation? 

One of the agents in the program’s quality control 
system obviously must be the body that does the in- 
quiry that supports the writing of the Inquiry > Brief 
and Annual Reports. In the end, the faculty must 
show that it monitors systematically the quality of 
the program and that the faculty is disposed to act to 
continuously improve program quality. This is just 
another way of saying that the faculty maintains a 
system of quality control and inquiry, verified by pe- 
riodic internal audits, in which the quality of the cur- 
riculum, faculty, students, and resources are moni- 
tored by the program faculty. 

3.0 Quality Principle III 

Capacity for program quality 

TEAC defines a quality program as one that has cred- 
ible evidence that it satisfies Quality > Principles I and 
II. However, TEAC also requires the program faculty 
to provide evidence that it has the capacity — curricu- 
lum, faculty, resources, facilities, publications, student 
support services, and policies — to support student 
learning and program quality. This evidence may be 
independent of candidate learning and based on some 
traditional and consensus input features of capacity. 

TEAC’s requirements in this area are based upon the 
U.S. Department of Education’s requirement that any 
accrediting agency recognized by the Secretary as a 
reliable gatekeeper for federal funding have standards 
for seven dimensions of program capacity: curricu- 
lum, faculty, resources, facilities, accurate publica- 
tions, student support services, and student feedback. 

The faculty can make the case that the program has a 
sufficient capacity for quality in any way that meets 
scholarly standards of evidence; however, TEAC re- 



quires that the faculty cover the following basic points 
in making its case that it satisfies Quality > Principle III. 

Evidence of commitment. The faculty must provide 
evidence that the institution is committed to the pro- 
gram. Commitment is most conveniently seen in the 
evidence of parity of the program within the institu- 
tion. The program must at least have the normative 
capacity of the institution’s academic programs with 
regard to the quality of the curriculum, faculty, fa- 
cilities, resources, student support services, and other 
features it shares with the institution’s other programs. 

Unique elements of capacity. The faculty must also 
address whatever unique capacity is needed for pro- 
gram quality in professional education. 

Teacher education programs, for example, have 
unique features, such as student teaching and clinical 
courses. The institution and program must provide 
resources, administrative direction, and facilities for 
these unique and distinctive features of professional 
education programs. 

The program faculty must make a case that overall 
it has the capacity to offer a quality program. The 
program satisfies Quality Principle III by providing 
evidence in the ways described below. 

Curriculum (3.1.1 and 3.2.1). TEAC’s Quality Prin- 
ciple I sets out the required components of the cur- 
riculum (1.1-1 .3). In addition TEAC has three stan- 
dards for the professional curriculum’s capacity for 
quality: 

1 . The curriculum reflects an appropriate num- 
ber of credits and credit-hour requirements 
for the components of Quality Principle I. An 
academic major, or its equivalent, is neces- 
sary for subject matter knowledge (1.1) and 
no less than an academic minor, or its equiva- 
lent, is necessary for pedagogical knowledge 
and teaching skill (1.2 and 1.3). 

2. The curriculum meets the state’s program or 
curriculum course requirements for granting 
a professional license. 

3. The curriculum does not deviate from, and 
has parity with, the institution’s overall stan- 
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dards and requirements for granting the aca- 
demic degree. 

Faculty (3.1.2 and 3.2.2). TEAC requires evidence of 
oversight and coordination of the curriculum of the 
professional teacher education program. The entity 
responsible for the program may be an administra- 
tive department, school, program, center, institute, or 
faculty group. It may be as large as the entire college 
or university or as small as a committee of faculty 
and staff who have direct authority and responsibil- 
ity for those aspects of the program that pertain to 
TEAC’s quality principles. Because of the variety of 
structures among institutions, TEAC uses the term 
faculty to represent this entity. 

TEAC’s standard for the quality of the program fac- 
ulty is the presence of the following attributes in the 
faculty: 

1 . The program faculty members must approve 
the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal 
and accept the preparation of competent, car- 
ing, and qualified educators as the goal for 
their program. 

2. The Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal 
must demonstrate the faculty’s accurate and 
balanced understanding of the disciplines 
that are connected to the program. 

3 . The program faculty members must be quali- 
fied to teach the courses in the program to 
which they are assigned, as evidenced by 
advanced degrees held, scholarship, contri- 
butions to the field, and professional experi- 
ence. TEAC requires that a majority of the 
faculty members hold a graduate or doctoral 
level degree in subjects appropriate to teach 
the education program of study and curricula. 
The program may, however, demonstrate that 
faculty not holding such degrees are quali- 
fied for their roles based on the other factors 
stated above. 

4. The program faculty’s qualifications must be 
equal to or better than those of the faculty 
across the institution as a whole: e.g., propor- 
tion of terminal degree holders, alignment of 
degree specialization and program responsi- 



bilities, proportions and balance of the aca- 
demic ranks, and diversity. 

Facilities, equipment, and supplies (3.1.3 and 
3.2.3). The program must demonstrate that the facili- 
ties provided by the institution for the program are 
sufficient and adequate to support a quality program 
as follows: 

1. The program must demonstrate that it has 
appropriate and adequate budgetary and 
other resource allocations for program space, 
equipment, and supplies to promote success 
in student learning as required by Quality 
Principle I. 

2. The facilities, equipment, and supplies that 
the institution allocates to the program must, 
at a minimum, be proportionate to the overall 
institutional resources and must be sufficient 
to support the operations of the program. 
The program students, faculty, and staff must 
have equal and sufficient access to, and ben- 
efit from, the institution’s facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies. 

Fiscal and administrative (3.1.4 and 3.2.4). The pro- 
gram must have adequate and appropriate fiscal and 
administrative resources that are sufficient to support 
the mission of the program and to achieve the goal 
of preparing competent, caring, and qualified educa- 
tors, as indicated by the following: 

1 . The financial condition of the institution that 
supports the program must be sound, and the 
institution must be financially viable. 

2 . The program must demonstrate an appropriate 
level of institutional investment in and com- 
mitment to faculty development, research and 
scholarship, and national and regional service. 
The program faculty’s workload obligations 
must be commensurate with those the institu- 
tion as a whole expects in hiring, promotion, 
tenure, and other employment contracts. 

3. The program must have adequate financial 
and administrative resources. 

4. The financial and administrative resources 
allocated to the program must, at a minimum, 
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be proportionate to the overall allocation of 
financial resources to other programs at the 
institution and must be sufficient to support 
the operations of the program and to promote 
success in student learning as required by 
Quality Principle I. 

Student support services (3.1.5 and 3.2.5). The pro- 
gram must make available to students regular and suf- 
ficient services such as counseling, career placement, 
advising, financial aid, health care, and media and 
technology support. 

1 . Services available to students in the program 
must be sufficient to support their success in 
learning ( Quality Principle I) and successful 
completion of the program. 1 

2. Support services available to students in the 
program must, at a minimum, be equal to the 
level of student support services provided by 
the institution as a whole. 

Student feedback (3.1.6). The quality of a program 
depends upon its ability to meet the needs of its stu- 
dents. One effective way to determine if those needs 
are met is to encourage students to evaluate the pro- 
gram and express their concerns, grievances, and 
ideas about the program. The faculty is asked to pro- 
vide evidence that it makes a provision for the free 
expression of student feedback about the program 
and responds to student views and complaints. 

1. The institution is required to keep a file of 
student feedback and complaints about the 
program’s quality, and the program’s re- 
sponse. The program must provide TEAC 
with access to those records, including reso- 
lution of student grievances. 

2. Complaints from students about the program’s 
quality must be proportionally no greater or 
more significant than complaints made by stu- 
dents in the institution’s other programs. 

Recruiting and admissions practices, academic cal- 
endars, catalogs, publications, grading, and adver- 
tising (3.2.6). The institution that offers the program 

1 In cases where the program does not directly provide student support services, 
the program must show that students have equal access to, and benefit from, 
student support services provided by the institution. 



must publish in its catalog, or other appropriate docu- 
ments distributed to students, information that fairly 
and accurately describes the program, policies, and 
procedures directly affecting admitted students in the 
program; charges and refund policies; grading poli- 
cies; transfer of credit policies; and the academic cre- 
dentials of faculty members and administrators. 

1 . As part of its audit, TEAC examines the pro- 
gram catalog, Web pages, or other descriptive 
publications (including those that contain the 
program’s academic calendar, a list of faculty 
teaching in the program, and a description of 
the program’s history and guiding philoso- 
phy) to ensure that they are both accurate and 
consistent with the claims made in the Brief. 

2. The program or institution must distribute an 
academic calendar to students. The academic 
calendar must list the beginning and end dates 
of terms, holidays, and examination periods. 

3. Claims made by the program in its published 
materials must be accurate and supported 
with evidence. Claims made in the Inquiry 
Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal regarding the 
program must be consistent with, and inclu- 
sive of, claims made about the program that 
appear in the institution’s catalog, mission 
statements, website, and other promotional 
literature. 

4. The program must have a fair, equitable, and 
published grading policy. (This policy may 
also be the institution’s grading policy.) 

5. The program must have a published transfer 
of credit and transfer of student enrollment 
policy. (This policy may also be the institu- 
tion’s transfer of credit policy.) 

6. If the program or any option within the pro- 
gram is delivered in distance education for- 
mat, the program must have evidence that it 
has the capacity to ensure the timely delivery 
of distance education and support services 
and to accommodate current student numbers 
and expected near-term growth in enrollment. 
The program must also have a process to ver- 
ify the identity of students taking distance ed- 
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ucation courses that is used by faculty teach- 
ing the distance education courses. 

TEAC and state standards 

TEAC’s principles and standards are compatible 
with the standards promulgated by many states and 
professional educational organizations, for example, 
the ten standards of the Interstate New Teacher As- 



sessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) and 
the five core propositions and standards of the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
(NBPTS). The program faculty members are free 
to adopt these standards and to organize the Brief 
around them, as they are an equivalent and permissi- 
ble way to satisfy the content of Quality Principle I. 
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More about TEAC’s accreditation goal, principles, 
and standards for educational leadership programs 



Faculty members seeking TEAC accreditation for 
their programs in educational leadership must affirm 
that their goal is to prepare “competent, caring, and 
qualified” leaders for the schools. It is the program 
that is accredited by TEAC, not an administrative 
unit of the institution. 

TEAC’s three quality principles, described below, 
are the means by which the faculty makes the case 
that its goal was achieved. 

1.0 Quality Principle I 

Evidence of candidate learning 

The core of TEAC accreditation is the quality of the 
evidence that the program faculty members provide 
in support of their claims about their students’ learn- 
ing and understanding of the professional education 
curriculum. 

TEAC requires that the educational leadership faculty 
members address the following components of their 
program in ways that also indicate that they have an 
accurate and balanced understanding of the academic 
disciplines that are connected to the program: 

1.1 Professional knowledge 

While no one doubts that teachers must understand 
the subject matters they hope to teach, there is less 
agreement about what specific disciplines education- 
al leaders must study and understand. There is uni- 
versal consensus, however, that whatever particular 
topics are studied, they should be sufficient to ensure 
that districts and schools are led in an ethical man- 
ner and succeed in their primary mission of having 
all students acquire an education that meets national 
and state curriculum and instructional standards. 

Programs in educational leadership are typically at 
the graduate level and include an amalgam of the 
consensus literature in the following subjects: orga- 
nizational theory and development; human resource 



management; school finance and law; instructional 
supervision; educational policy and politics; and 
data analysis and interpretation. These areas consti- 
tute the “major” in educational leadership. 

The program faculty must provide evidence that its 
candidates understand these subjects and that the pro- 
gram equips its graduates with sufficient knowledge 
so that they would be able to undertake a number of 
important tasks in the schools they hope to lead. The 
graduates must be prepared to create or develop (1) 
an ethical and productive school culture; (2) an effec- 
tive instructional program and comprehensive profes- 
sional staff development plans; (3) a safe and efficient 
learning environment; (4) a profitable collaboration 
with families and other community members; (5) the 
capacity to serve diverse community interests and 
needs; and (6) the ability to mobilize the community’s 
resources in support of the school’s goals. 

1.2 Strategic decision-making 

The primary obligation of school leaders is to main- 
tain and enhance an organization that meets the edu- 
cational needs of the full range of the school’s stu- 
dents and to create an environment in which the dis- 
trict’s and school’s curriculum can be readily learned 
and understood by all the school’s students. To this 
end, TEAC requires evidence that the candidates 
learn how to (1) make decisions fairly and collabora- 
tively, and do so informed by the relevant research 
and evidence; (2) formulate strategy to achieve the 
school’s goals; and (3) articulate and communicate 
an educational vision that is consistent with the 
school’s mission and the nation’s democratic ideals. 

1.3 Caring and effective leadership skills 

Above all, educational leaders are expected to lead 
by acting on their knowledge in a caring and pro- 
fessional manner that results in appropriate levels of 
achievement for all the school’s pupils. Caring is a 
particular kind of relationship between the leader and 
the staff and students that is defined by the leader’s 
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unconditional acceptance of the staff and students, 
the leader’s intention to address the staff’s and stu- 
dent’s professional and educational needs, the lead- 
er’s competence to meet those needs, and also by the 
students’ and staff’s recognition that the leader cares. 
Although it recognizes that the available measures of 
caring are not as well developed as other measures of 
candidate performance, TEAC requires evidence that 
the program’s graduates are caring. 

1.4 Cross-cutting themes 

The liberal arts are often neglected in educational 
leadership programs, but because they cut across the 
program, the faculty must also provide evidence about 
them, as they would for any other aspects of their case 
for professional knowledge, strategic decision-mak- 
ing, and caring and effective leadership skill. 

Educational leaders are expected to be well-informed 
persons and the program should provide evidence 
that the candidates know and understand subject 
matters that are expected of educated persons. These 
include the oral and written rhetorical skills, critical 
thinking, and the qualitative and quantitative reason- 
ing skills that foster independent learning. They also 
include knowledge of other perspectives and cultures 
and the modern technological tools of scholarship 
and administration. 

1.4.1 Learning how to learn. There is a set of in- 
tellectual skills, tools, and ideas that enable lead- 
ers to learn on their own. The program’s gradu- 
ates must know how to acquire those other parts 
of the field that could not be taught in the pro- 
gram, but which the graduates will nevertheless 
be expected to know and use at some later time. 

The whole of the professional knowledge base 
cannot be covered in the curriculum, some of 
what is covered may not be true or useful later, 
and some of what will be needed later would 
not have been known at the time of the degree 
program. TEAC requires evidence that the can- 
didates learned how to learn important informa- 
tion on their own, that they can transfer what they 
have learned to new contexts, and that they have 
acquired the dispositions and skills for lifelong 
learning in their field. 



1.4.2 Multicultural perspectives and accuracy. 
The liberal arts include knowledge of multiple 
cultural perspectives, practices, and traditions. 
TEAC requires evidence that the candidates for 
the degree (or certificate program) understand the 
implications of confirmed scholarship on gender, 
race, individual differences, and ethnic and cul- 
tural perspectives for educational practice. 

1.4.3 Technology. Increasingly, the tools of a lib- 
eral arts education include technology, and candi- 
dates should know the technologies that enhance 
the work of leaders and staff and the students’ 
learning. TEAC requires evidence that graduates 
have acquired the basic productivity tools of the 
profession. 

Technology, learning how to learn, multicultural 
perspectives are essential parts of the leader’s pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. It makes little sense 
to claim that candidates understand how to orga- 
nize the school’s schedule, for example, if they do 
not also know and understand (1) the technologi- 
cal dimensions of scheduling; (2) the implications 
of the scheduling options for different cultural 
groups; (3) how to fill in the gaps in their knowl- 
edge of scheduling and apply what they have 
learned in their program to new situations; and (4) 
how the schedule fits with the rest of the school’s 
purpose, values, mission, and so forth. 

The case that the program’s graduates have suf- 
ficient professional knowledge, for example, of 
assessment, would include evidence that they 
know how to (1) solve assessment problems they 
were not directly taught (e.g., disaggregation by 
groups); (2) learn new areas of assessment (e.g., 
value-added assessment); (3) evaluate the impli- 
cations of other cultural practices on assessment 
(e.g., cheating or face-saving); and (4) use com- 
puter programs appropriately in implementing 
school-wide assessments. 

Leaders can be said to have acquired leadership 
skill at the level TEAC envisions if, when they 
communicate with their faculty, for example, 
they (1) employ the teaching technologies that 
are available; (2) can make their point to all the 
staff because of their knowledge of individual 
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and cultural differences; (3) are convincing be- 
cause they develop professionally on their own 
and know how to apply what they have learned 
to novel situations. And, to take another example, 
they can be said to have acquired leadership skill 
at a sufficient level if they know how to distin- 
guish essential educational issues from the pe- 
ripheral, ethical administrative practices from 
the unethical ones, knowledge from opinion, 
administrative prerogative from effective delega- 
tion, and the unique leadership responsibilities of 
schooling in a democratic society from school- 
ing in a non-democratic one. 

1.5 Valid assessment of leader learning 

However the program faculty members assess what 
their candidates have learned, TEAC requires the 
program to provide evidence that the inferences 
made from the assessment system meet the accepted 
research standards for reliability and validity. 

This means that faculty members must rule out com- 
peting and rival inferences for their evidence of can- 
didate learning, and establish a point at which the 
evidence for their inference is sufficient, clear, and 
consistent, and below which the evidence for their 
inference is insufficient or inconsistent. 

The faculty must satisfy itself and TEAC that its in- 
ferences from its assessments are empirically cred- 
ible and supported with local evidence about the 
trustworthiness, reliability, and validity of the assess- 
ment method the faculty employed. 

2.0 Quality Principle II 

Faculty learning 

There must be a system of inquiry, review, and qual- 
ity control in place through which the faculty secures 
evidence and informed opinion needed to improve 
program quality. Program faculty should be under- 
taking inquiry directed at the improvement of teach- 
ing and learning, and they should modify the pro- 
gram and practices to reflect the knowledge gained 
from their inquiry. 

2.1 Rationale 

TEAC requires that the faculty members have a ra- 
tionale for its assessments that shows that the links 



between assessments and (1) the program goal, (2) 
the faculty claims made about candidate learning, 
and (3) the program’s features 2 are reasonable and 
credible. The faculty members give their reasons for 
selecting the assessment instruments they rely on 
and their reasons for believing that their interpre- 
tations of the results will be valid. In addition they 
show why the standards they set for the graduates’ 
success were appropriate. 

The faculty members who claim, for example, that 
their program prepares instructional leaders would 
need to make a case that their ways of assessing in- 
structional leadership are reasonable and logical; 
they would need to explain how their assessments 
are related conceptually to the program requirements 
and to their claims about what the candidates know, 
and why the inferences they make about the gradu- 
ates are valid. 

Before the faculty members conclude that their as- 
sessments show that the graduates have learned how 
to be instructional leaders, they would need to rule 
out that their graduates had merely memorized or 
parroted slogans as their instructional leadership re- 
sponses; endorsed administrative practices that ac- 
tually thwarted genuine pupil learning; or failed to 
anticipate the unintended negative consequences of 
an otherwise acceptable administrative decision. 

2.2 Program decisions and planning based on 
evidence 

TEAC requires evidence that the information derived 
from faculty’s quality control monitoring and inquiry 
has a role in the improvement of the program. Quali- 
ty control entails an investigation of any local factors 
that are associated with, and implicated in, candidate 
learning and assessment of that learning. 

2.3 Influential quality control system 

The faculty’s quality control system must examine 
and evaluate the components of the program’s capac- 
ity for quality, including its curriculum, candidates, 
faculty expertise, program and course requirements, 
and facilities. TEAC requires evidence, based on an 

2 One of these features must be an internship in a school setting during in 
which the candidate has the opportunity to apply the knowledge and to prac- 
tice and develop the skills assigned to Quality Principle I to a convincing 
level of proficiency. 
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internal audit conducted by the program’s faculty, 
that the system functions as it was designed, that it 
promotes the program’s continual improvement, and 
that it yields evidence that supports the first and sec- 
ond quality principles. 

Although any number of factors and components of 
the program may affect program quality, TEAC does 
require the program faculty to address at least four 
components (curriculum, faculty, students, resourc- 
es) most of which seem to have a plausible associa- 
tion with candidate learning and program quality. 

3.0 Quality Principle III 

Capacity for program quality 

TEAC defines a quality program as one that has cred- 
ible evidence that it satisfies the three quality prin- 
ciples. However, TEAC also requires the program 
faculty to provide evidence that it has the capacity — 
curriculum, faculty, resources, facilities, publications, 
student support services, and policies — to support 
student learning and program quality. This evidence 
should be independent of student learning and based 
on some traditional input features of capacity. 

The program faculty can make the case that it has 
sufficient capacity for quality in any way that meets 
scholarly standards of evidence; however, TEAC re- 
quires that the faculty cover the following basic two 
points in making its case. 

Evidence of commitment. The faculty must also 
show evidence that the institution is committed to 
the program. Commitment is most conveniently seen 



in the evidence of parity of the program with the in- 
stitution. The program must at least have the norma- 
tive capacity of the institution’s academic programs 
with regard to the quality of the curriculum, faculty, 
facilities, resources, candidate support services, pub- 
lications, and features it shares with the institution’s 
other programs. 

Unique capacity. The faculty must also monitor 
whatever unique capacity is needed for program 
quality (e.g., an administrative internship). Because 
the field has no firm consensus about any standard for 
unique capacity other than it be sufficient to insure 
that the program’s graduates are competent, caring, 
and qualified, these capacity standards are inevitably 
a matter for further inquiry and hypothesis testing. 

TEAC and state standards 

TEAC’s principles and standards are compatible with 
the standards promulgated by many states and pro- 
fessional educational organizations, for example, the 
six standards of the Interstate School Leaders Licen- 
sure Consortium (ISLLC) and the seven standards of 
the National Policy Board for Educational Admin- 
istration (NPBEA). The program faculty members 
are free to adopt these standards and to organize the 
Brief around them, as they are an equivalent and per- 
missible way to satisfy the content of Quality’ Prin- 
ciple I. 

The particular details of the requirements for Qual- 
ity Principle III for educational leadership programs 
are the same as they are for teacher education (see 
previous section). 
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Overview 



In the TEAC accreditation process, the program’s self-study document is either an Inquiry Brief 
(for those pursuing accreditation status) or an Inquiry Brief Proposal (for those pursuing initial 
accreditation status). TEAC accredits a program on the basis of its evidence that it produces 
graduates who are competent, caring, and qualified educators, and that the program has the 
capacity to offer a quality program. The program presents this evidence in the Brief. 

The whole point of the TEAC accreditation process is to test the claims that the program faculty 
makes in its Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal. TEAC verifies the evidence presented in the 
Inquiry Brief and evaluates whether or not the evidence supports the program’s claim that it 
prepares competent, caring, and qualified educators. The quality of evidence and the quality of 
the system that produced it are the two key factors in the TEAC accreditation decision. In the 
case of the Inquiry Brief Proposal, TEAC verifies the evidence of the program’s capacity and plan 
to produce an Inquiry Brief with evidence beyond what was required for state program approval. 

The Brief is, in essence, a research monograph (or, in the case of the Inquiry Brief Proposal, 
a plan for such a monograph), and should be focused on what the program faculty wants and 
needs to know about the program’s performance. It should run about 50 pages, and it should be 
based primarily on existing documents, such as reports of ongoing inquiry, other accreditation 
reports, and institutional research reports prepared for internal or external audiences. 

The Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal should be meaningful to the program and contain in- 
formation necessary to properly and responsibly administer and improve the program. It should 
be brief, and it should be about inquiry. Producing the Brief should be a seamless part of the 
program faculty’s normal, collective activity to improve the program. 

The program faculty members should work together to produce the Brief. All faculty members of 
the programs represented in the Brief should contribute to the process, and TEAC requires that 
faculty members in the program review and approve the final Brief before it is submitted for audit. 

TEAC reviews drafts of the Brief and works with the program faculty, providing feedback and guid- 
ance, until the Brief is accepted for audit. 

The time it takes a program faculty to prepare a Brief varies, depending on local circumstances, 
such a program structure, available documentation, state context, and the institution’s commit- 
ment to the process. Generally, it takes the same amount of time as needed to produce a solid 
research article. 

To produce the Brief, TEAC recommends that program faculty follow the steps described below 
in the “Guidelines for producing the Brief." In doing so, the faculty members will develop a com- 
prehensive understanding of their program necessary to writing the Brief. They will also be well- 
prepared for the audit. 
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Content of the Inquiry Brief and Inquiry Brief 
Proposal 



The Inquiry Brief 

To be accredited, an eligible program submits a re- 
search monograph, called an Inquiry Brief, in which 
the faculty and administrators present the evidence 
supporting their claims that their program satisfies 
TEAC’s three quality principles: 

1. Evidence of their students’ achievement and 
that their interpretation of their assessments 
of student achievement is valid, 

2. Evidence that the program monitors quality 
and systematically engages in continuous im- 
provement that is based in part on information 
about its students’ learning, and 

3. Evidence of the program’s capacity for quality. 

Through the Inquiry Brief , the program faculty mem- 
bers present qualitative and/or quantitative evidence 
that their graduates are competent, qualified, and car- 
ing and that the institution has the capacity to offer a 
quality program. 

The program faculty members document the evidence 
they possess about what their graduates have learned, 
the validity of their interpretations of the assessment 
of that learning, and the basis on which the program 
faculty makes its decisions to improve its program. 
To do this, the faculty members must show that they 
have a valid method for determining what their stu- 
dents have learned and accomplished. Then they must 
show that their students have learned the subject mat- 
ter they will teach, the pedagogical subject matters of 
the field of education, and, most important, that their 
students can teach effectively and caringly. 

The faculty members must also show that they use 
what they learn about their students’ learning to im- 
prove both the program and the system they have 
in place for monitoring and ensuring the quality of 
the program. Finally, they must show that they have 
plans to undertake a systematic inquiry into the fac- 



tors that affect the quality of the program and their 
students’ accomplishments. 

The Inquiry > Brief focuses on what the program fac- 
ulty wants and needs to know about the program’s 
performance. It includes the claims a faculty makes 
about its graduates’ knowledge and skill, a rationale 
for the assessments of those claims, the empirical ba- 
sis of the validity of the evidence that is presented to 
support the claims, the findings related to the claims, 
and a discussion of what the evidence means and 
what has been learned from it. In addition, the In- 
quiry Brief reports on the faculty’s efforts to evaluate 
the rigor of its own quality control system and the 
adequacy of the program’s capacity to offer a quality 
program. 

Based primarily on existing documents, the Inquiry 
Brief contains only information and analysis relevant 
to the case that the program prepares competent, car- 
ing, and qualified professionals. 

The Inquiry Brief Proposal 

Faculty members representing new programs, or pro- 
grams that are in the process of collecting evidence 
for their claims beyond what they cite for state pro- 
gram approval, may submit for initial accreditation 
status an Inquiry Brief Proposal {IBP). In its IBP, a 
program displays evidence that it has an effective 
system for monitoring program quality and a plan 
for investigating student learning in ways that will 
meet TEAC’s three quality principles. 

The Inquiry Brief Proposal is appropriate for new pro- 
grams or programs that have been significantly revised 
in recent years. The program faculty members may 
not yet have sufficient evidence that meets a scholarly 
standard for their claims of student accomplishment, 
but they do have evidence in other areas. They have 
evidence of their capacity for program quality, evi- 
dence of a sound quality control system, evidence that 
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the institution is committed to the program, and a plan 
for acquiring evidence over time to support its claims. 

The Inquiry Brief Proposal is a research proposal, a 
scholarly work like a grant or dissertation proposal, 
in which the program faculty members propose the 
method by which they will find evidence (qualitative, 
quantitative, or both) to demonstrate at a research 
standard level that the program’s graduates are com- 
petent, qualified, and caring. The program faculty 
members present the evidence they used to achieve 
state program approval to demonstrate that they have 
a reasonable basis for thinking (1) that the program’s 
students have learned the subject matters they will 
teach; (2) that the students have solid pedagogical 
knowledge; and (3) that the students can teach ef- 
fectively in a caring manner. In addition, the program 
faculty members provide a rationale for their assess- 
ments that explains why the faculty members think 
the assessments are reliable and valid and that the 
criterion for success for each is appropriate. 



Most importantly, the faculty members also show 
how they will use what they learn about their stu- 
dents’ learning to improve both the program and the 
system they have in place for monitoring and ensur- 
ing the quality of the program. In addition, they pres- 
ent their plans to undertake a systematic inquiry into 
the factors that affect the quality of the program and 
their students’ accomplishments. Finally, they also 
provide evidence that the institution has the capacity 
to offer a quality program. 

Like the Inquiry Brief, the Inquiry Brief Proposal is 
based primarily on existing documents, such as re- 
ports of ongoing inquiry, other accrediting and state 
review reports, and institutional research and pub- 
lications. It contains only information and analysis 
relevant to the case that the program will be able to 
bring forward evidence that it prepares competent, 
caring, and qualified professionals. The Inquiry Brief 
Proposal is also about 50 pages plus appendices. 
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Guidelines for producing the Brief* 



TEAC recommends that program faculty follow these steps to produce the Brief. 



1. Review. Study and understand the TEAC process and requirements. Know the require- 
ments for the three quality principles and the required components of the Brief. Study 
this Guide to TEAC Accreditation and navigate the website (www.teac.org) for the most up- 
to-date information. Also review state standards and protocols as appropriate, especially 
for those states with which TEAC has a partnership agreement. When in doubt, ask TEAC 
staff. 

2. Gather information and prepare appendices. Invest time in examining the program thor- 
oughly. We suggest that the program faculty gather and review all required information about 
the program, specifically — and in this order, from least to most complex — the information 
that will eventually appear in the program overview, the program requirements (Appendix D), 
the faculty qualifications (Appendix C), copies of any local instruments and rubrics used to 
assess candidate knowledge and skills (Appendix F), and the program’s capacity (Appendix 
B). It would be appropriate to assemble and draft these appendices as the second step. 

3. Inventory available measures. Continuing the examination of the program, the program 
faculty should examine the inventory of evidence in the field (Appendix E), noting what 
evidence the program relies on, what it does not, and what it might collect in the future. 
Once faculty has formulated claims, it may need to revisit Appendix E to identify evidence 
it considers irrelevant to its claims. 

4. Conduct an internal audit. Next, the program faculty should describe its quality control 
system, conduct an internal audit of the system, and draft an internal audit report (Appen- 
dix A). 

5. Take stock. TEAC suggests that the program faculty now meet together to review what they 
have learned about their program from steps 1-4. 

6. Formulate claims. Draft a set of statements that makes clear what the faculty believes 
the program accomplishes with regard to TEAC’s Quality Principle I (graduates know their 
subject matter, have pedagogical knowledge, and have caring and effective teaching skills). 
These statements can be unique to the program and are often aligned with state or nation- 
al standards. They must be consistent with any other public statement of the program’s 
claims and be linked to the program’s assessments. 

7. Draft the Brief. Analyze and interpret the results of the assessments identified in Appendix 
E, develop the case, and assemble a draft Brief. Review the draft, using the checklist on 
page 69. Submit a draft to TEAC. 

*The word Brief is used to refer to both the Inquiry Brief and the Inquiry Brief Proposal. 
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Checklist for preparing the Brief 



1. Review 


Done! 


Date 


TEAC’s principles and requirements 






State and professional association standards 






TEAC’s accreditation process 






TEAC’s requirements for content of the Brief 






2. Gather information 


Done! 


Date 



Program overview 






Alignment of program requirements with Quality Principle 1 and state and national 
standards (Appendix D) 






Program faculty qualifications (Appendix C) 






Program capacity (Appendix B) 






Collect copies of all local assessments (Appendix F) 







3. Inventory available measures Done! Date 



Study the evidence available in the field pertaining to the graduates’ learning, 
note what evidence the faculty relies on currently, what it does not, and what it 
might collect in the future (Appendix E) 






Assemble a list of the program’s assessments and explain how and why the 
program uses them (rationale) 






Add any newly developed instruments to Appendix F 






Determine the program’s standard for the sufficiency of evidence of graduates’ 
learning that would support claims for Quality Principle 1 (e.g., what are the cut 
scores?) 







4. Conduct an internal audit 


Done! 


Date 


Describe the program’s quality control system and conduct an internal audit 






Draft the internal audit report (Appendix A) 






5. Take stock 


Done! 


Date 


Review all materials and findings to date 






6. Formulate claims 


Done! 


Date 


Write your claims and align claims with evidence for them 






Check consistency of your claims with your published public claims 






7. Draft Brief 


Done! 


Date 



Study the results of the assessments cited in Appendix E, and formulate the 
program’s interpretation of the meaning of the results of the assessments 






Compare draft against checklists for program and formative Evaluators 






Submit a draft to TEAC 
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TEAC resources 



TEAC offers the following print and electronic re- 
sources and guidance: 

Website 

TEAC’s website (www.teac.org) is a comprehensive 
and up-to-date guide to TEAC, the accreditation 
process, and membership. Check the TEAC website 
regularly for updates on policies and procedures, and 
announcements about events and members. TEAC 
members also receive periodic email announce- 
ments. The website has a feature that encourages 
members and others to make suggestions and com- 
ments about TEAC. 

Publications 

Teacher Education Accreditation Council. A short 
introduction to TEAC, including the accreditation 
process and principles and standards. ©2009 

Guide to Accreditation. A comprehensive guide for 
the faculty, staff, and administrators of TEAC mem- 
ber programs preparing for initial and continuing 
education. The guide includes a full description of 
TEAC’s principles and standards; the accreditation 
process, including the audit; and detailed instruc- 
tions on writing the Brief. ©2010 [Two copies are 
sent to each program as a benefit of membership.] 

Guide to the TEAC Audit. A comprehensive guide 
to the audit process, including responsibilities of 
the program, TEAC staff, and auditors. Includes a 
checklist for tracking the audit process. ©2010 [One 
copy is sent to each program when the Brief is de- 
clared auditable.] 



TEAC brochure. A brief, succinct description of 
TEAC and its quality principles, available on request 
to programs for use in informing campus leaders and 
others in advance of the audit. Three-panel brochure 
[size of a #10 business envelope] ©2009 

TEAC Operations Policy Manual. A convenient ref- 
erence for all TEAC members, staff, and auditors, 
board of directors, and members of the Accreditation 
Panel, this manual describes all of TEAC’s current 
policies and procedures. ©2010 

Guidance and feedback 

TEAC provides a staff liaison to assist the candidate 
programs while the faculty members are writing and 
editing the Brief offering feedback on methodologi- 
cal design, statistical analysis, and interpretations of 
evidence. TEAC funds this service from the audit 
fees all programs pay in the year of their audits. To 
further guide members in their process, TEAC offers 
a variety of additional formative evaluation services. 
Contact TEAC for the cost of these services: 

1. On request, TEAC can provide tailored 
workshops on-site for a program or group 
of programs (such as a sector- or state-based 
consortium). 

2. TEAC can provide individual consultation for 
program representatives in TEAC’s offices. 

3 . In rare cases where a program requires or de- 
sires more help than workshops or the staff 
liaison can provide, TEAC can provide con- 
sultants on an individually negotiated cost 
basis. 
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Outline for a typical TEAC Brief 



1. Program overview 

Overall logic: guiding philosophy and orientation of the 
program 

Program areas, levels, specialties, and options 
Brief history of the program 
Program demographics 

Table of enrollment trends, numbers and types of students, 
numbers of faculty and types, etc. 

2. Claims and Rationale 

Statement of the claims (consistent with all relevant claims 
in the program’s literature) 

Reasons why the program thinks its assessments are valid 
and that the passing scores are appropriate 

3. Method of assessment 

Detailed description of the assessments 
Criteria for achievement or success 

Published information about the reliability and validity of the 
assessments 

Arguments for the content validity of the assessments 
Sampling procedure and procurement of evidence 

4. Results 

Results of the investigation into the reliability and validity of 
the assessments 

Evidence of stability and consistency of the measures 
Evidence of relationship, convergence, triangulation with 
other measures or evidence 

Results of the assessments with attention to the following 
issues: 

a. Significant digits 

b. Ranges of the scores and their variance 

c. Disaggregation of evidence 

d. Accurate and comprehensive table headings 

e. Sensitivity to insignificant differences 

f. Full disclosure of available evidence (all of the 
program’s cited evidence) See Appendix E 

g. Evidence for each claim 

5. Discussion and Plan 
Discussion 

Meaning of the results: Were the claims supported? Were 
the results good news or bad news? 

Implications of the results for the program’s design 

Plan 

Steps to be taken based on the evidence: modifications to 
the program, quality control system (QCS), plans for 
inquiry into the factors responsible for the results. 

6. References 

A list of any works cited in the Brief 



7. Appendices 

Appendix A: Internal audit report 
Introduction: Auditors; faculty approval 
Description: Schematic and mechanisms of QCS 
Procedure: Audit plan and trail 
Findings: Discoveries about the QCS 
Conclusions: How well does QCS work? 

Discussion: Needed modifications in QCS or future audit 
procedures 

Appendix B: Capacity 

Evidence that the program is supported on a par with other 
programs at the institution 

Evidence that the program’s capacity is sufficient and 
adequate 

Appendix C: Qualifications of the faculty 
Current academic rank and title 
Terminal degree, institution, field, and date 
Number of years of service 
Scholarly publications (number, type) 

Assigned courses in the program 
Awards, public school teaching, boards 

Appendix D: Program requirements 
Admissions requirements 
Course requirements and standards 
Course titles and descriptions 
Program standards and requirements 
Graduation requirements 
State license requirements 

Table of alignment of program requirements with state and 
national standards 

Appendix E: Full disclosure of all relevant and available 
evidence (including any evidence cited elsewhere in support 
of, or about, the program) 

a. Grades 

b. Standardized tests (entrance, exit, and license) about 
the graduates or the graduates’ own students 

c. Surveys of students, alumni, employers 

d. Ratings of portfolios, work samples, cases 

e. Basis for rates: hiring/promotion, certification, graduate 
study, professional awards, publications, etc. 

f. Reasons for neglecting or rejecting certain categories 
of evidence 

g. Plan for inclusion of new categories of evidence in a 
subsequent Inquiry Brief 

Appendix F: copies of locally developed assessment 
instruments cited in the Brief 

Appendix G: status of educator programs accredited by 
other USDE or CHEA recognized accreditors 
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Organizing the Brief 



Within the TEAC system there is always consider- Most programs choose to organize the Brief as a re- 
able latitude in how the program faculty will make search article or monograph, 
its case and what kinds of quantitative and/or quali- 
tative evidence it will bring forth to support the case 
that it has fulfilled the requirements of TEAC ’s sys- 
tem of accreditation. 



Recommended article or monograph format 

1. Program overview 

2. Claims and rationale for the assessments 

3. Method of assessing 

4. Results 

5. Discussion of results 

6. References 

7. Appendices 

A. Internal audit of quality control system 

B. Capacity for quality 

C. Qualifications of the program faculty 

D. Program requirements 

E. Inventory: disclosure of available measures used or declined 

F. Local assessment instruments 

G. Status of program options accredited by other recognized accreditors 



Alternate approaches 

As long as the Brief addresses all the elements, com- 
ponents, and subcomponents of the TEAC system 
(1.1-3. 2. 6), a program may take any approach that 
allows the faculty to best make its case. Some pos- 
sible forms that may suite the faculty members are: 

1. An essay with sections corresponding to 
each of TEAC ’s quality principles and stan- 
dards (1.1-3 .2.6); 

2. A comprehensive internal audit report that 
probes all dimensions of the TEAC quality 
principles (1.1-3 .2. 6); 



3. A full account of each numbered element, 
component, and subcomponent of the TEAC 
system (1. 1-3.2. 6); 

4. A qualitative case study about their students’ 
accomplishments with regard to the quality 
principles and the program’s role in fostering 
them, controlling, and monitoring quality. 

5. A state or other report that aligns with each 
ofTEAC’s requirements (1.1-3 .2. 6) 

Each of these forms would be audited for accuracy 
and evaluated by the same processes as the recom- 
mended monograph format. 



TEAC believes that however the Brief is organized, writing the Brief should serve the program’s 
needs apart from TEAC accreditation. 
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TEAC’s evaluation of the Brief 



TEAC evaluates the Brief in a sequence of five steps, 
each one dependent on, and informed by, the ones 
before it: 

1. formative evaluation (optional, see www. 
teac.org for a description TEAC’s services), 

2. auditability decision by the lead auditor, 

3 . audit visit and audit report by the audit team, 

4. summative evaluation and recommendation 
by the Accreditation Panel, and 

5. accreditation decision by the Accreditation 
Committee. 

Each step is based on a set of questions. 

1. Formative evaluation 

Is the program making a persuasive case for itself? 
Does the Brief include all the required elements? Is 
the language clear and precise? 

The process of developing the Inquiry Brief or 
Inquiry Brief Proposal embodies the idea of con- 
tinuous improvement. TEAC sees the Brief as a 
living document, so to speak, and consequently 
welcomes frequent consultation between the pro- 
gram faculty and TEAC about the Brief particu- 
larly about effective approaches to substantiating 
the claims the program faculty makes. The TEAC 
staff sees its role as assisting the program faculty 
in making the best case possible that is consistent 
with the evidence the faculty has about its stu- 
dents’ accomplishments and related claims. For 
this reason, and at the program’s request, TEAC 
reviews draft Briefs and provides feedback and 
guidance and a range of services to those seeking 
accreditation. A key task of the TEAC staff’s for- 
mative evaluation of the Inquiry Brief is check- 
ing the precision of the language and evidence. 



2. Auditability decision 

Is the Brief complete and ready to be audited? 

When the program faculty is satisfied with the 
case it has made, it submits a final draft of the 
Brief complete with a covering checklist. TEAC 
staff completes a similar checklist that certifies 
that the Brief contains all the features required for 
an audit. This certification is a simple precaution 
and raises the probability that the audit will have a 
satisfactory outcome for the program and TEAC. 
Only then is the audit scheduled (or, if scheduled 
through a state protocol, confirmed). At that point 
the form of the Brief is final and no changes, ex- 
cept minor editorial changes, are permitted. Any 
changes the program wishes to make after the 
Brief is declared auditable and the audit has begun 
are made through the audit report findings. 

3. Audit 

Is the evidence in the Brief trustworthy? 

Through the audit, TEAC verifies the evidence 
the faculty cites in the Inquiry > Brief or Inquiry 
Brief Proposal in support of its claims. 

The auditors determine whether or not the evi- 
dence in the Brief is trustworthy. To do so, the 
auditors need access to the raw data, spread- 
sheets, and documents upon which the authors of 
the Brief relied in writing the Brief The faculty 
should be prepared to show the TEAC auditors 
the data (records, journals, ratings, evaluations, 
transcripts, artifacts, etc.) that are portrayed in 
the Brief A simple rule is: if the authors needed 
to look at it, the auditors may also. Because the 
TEAC auditors will try to verify as much of the 
Brief as can be practically managed from TEAC’s 
offices, the faculty may be asked to send the sup- 
porting source data (e.g., spreadsheets) to TEAC 
before the audit. By its very nature, a substantial 
portion of the audit, however, must be conducted 
on site. 
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Audit of the Inquiry Brief. The main purpose of 
the audit of an Inquiry Brief is to verify the evi- 
dence the program faculty has cited in support of 
its claims that the program meets TEAC’s three 
quality principles. The auditors select samples of 
evidence that they predict will reveal and repre- 
sent the totality of the evidence the program fac- 
ulty has presented in the Inquiry Brief. The au- 
ditors are free to search for additional evidence 
in the process of the audit and these discoveries 
may support, strengthen, or weaken the corrobo- 
ration of the evidence behind the program facul- 
ty’s claims with regard to the quality principles. 

Audit of the Inquiry Brief Proposal. The audit 
of the Inquiry Brief Proposal carries forward the 
features of formative evaluation into the audit 
itself. While the auditors will verify the targets 
associated with the program’s rationale, quality 
control system, capacity for program quality, and 
the institution’s commitment to the program, they 
will also search on site for possible lines of evi- 
dence that can be used to support the program’s 
claims and potential methods of establishing the 
reliability and validity of its evidence. A feedback 
session is scheduled at the end of the visit to dis- 
cuss suggestions for changes to the proposal. The 
result is that a firm and realistic plan for the even- 
tual Inquiry Brief can be established and negotiat- 
ed between the auditors and the program faculty. 

4. Summative evaluation 

Is the preponderance of the evidence in the Brief 

consistent with the program s claims that its the pro- 



gram s graduates are competent, caring, and quali- 
fied? Is the evidence reliable, valid, and of sufficient 
magnitude to support the program s claims ? 

TEAC’s Accreditation Panel determines if the 
evidence, as verified by the audit, is consistent 
with the program’s claims and the requirements 
of the TEAC system and also if the evidence is of 
sufficient magnitude to support the claims in the 
Brief. On the basis of its examination and evalu- 
ation, the panelists recommend an accreditation 
status for the program to the Accreditation Com- 
mittee. 

5. Accreditation decision 

Should the Accreditation Panelists’ recommendation 
be accepted? Was the TEAC process that ended in the 
panel’s recommendation followed properly? 

TEAC’s Accreditation Committee makes two 
decisions: (1) whether TEAC followed its own 
guidelines and quality control system and (2) 
whether there is anything in the record that 
would call the panelists’ recommendation into 
question. In their deliberations, the panelists and 
the committee are guided by a set of common 
heuristics for the accreditation decision but the 
panelists are satisfied if the preponderance of the 
evidence is consistent with the program’s claims. 
The committee assumes the panelists were cor- 
rect and can only undo the panelists’ recommen- 
dation if there is conclusive evidence that the 
program’s claims were not true. 
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The Inquiry Brief (for accreditation status) 



Section 1: Program overview 

The program overview provides a brief context and a 
snapshot of the program. No more than two or three 
pages, it is an advance organizer for the Inquiry Brief 
and alerts the reader about what can be expected in 
the document. 

The program overview includes the program’s age, 
general history, and distinguishing features; summa- 
ry of program requirements (elaborated in Appen- 
dix D of the Brief)', a table of some straightforward 



Precise language 

Because the Inquiry Brief is subject to an academic 
audit and the audit is fundamentally about the mean- 
ing of a target (some text, table, figure, etc. in the 
Brief), an Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal 
calls for a kind of writing that is different from the 
usual self-study or program approval document. 



(e.g., number and ethnic composition of students, 
graduates, program faculty); the program’s place in 
the institution. 

The program overview should also describe succinct- 
ly the train of reasoning behind the program: what 
theories, literature, thinkers, arguments, experiences, 
or traditions the faculty members rely on to support 
their beliefs about the program. In addition, the pro- 
gram overview might portray how the local market 
and political contexts have shaped the program. 



for in accreditation or state program approval self- 
study reports. 

Why does precise language matter to TEAC? 

TEAC stresses clear and precise language because 
the claims and supporting evidence that TEAC asks 
of its candidates for accreditation need to be verified 



demographics about the institution and the program 

The program overview to the Inquiry Brief usually includes the following items: 

1. General history of the program and the place of the program in the institution 

2. Distinguishing features of the program 

3. Requirements for admission; for graduation 

4. Demographics associated with the students in the program, such as admissions, 
graduates, SAT/ACT scores, diversity indicators, and the like 

5. Description (and numbers) of types of program faculty 

6. An explanation of the logic of the program 

7. Outline of the Brief as a whole, including the program and licensure options presented in 
the Brief 

8. Statements that faculty accepts the goal of preparing competent, caring, and qualified 
educators; and has read, discussed, and approved the Brief (and the date on which this 
occurred) 



Consequently, TEAC seeks a writing style that has in auc *it 
greater precision and clarity than is typically called 



Teacher education programs seeking TEAC accreditation must provide solid evidence that their 
students understand their subject matter and the pedagogical literature, and that they can teach 
in a caring and effective manner. The programs must also demonstrate that they have an ongoing 
process for reviewing and improving themselves and the capacity to offer quality education. The 
program faculty’s claims and the measures used to support them are very specific; therefore the 
language must be precise. 
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Vague, imprecise language will not only obscure the 
goals and accomplishments of the program, but it 
will make it more difficult for the auditors to verify 
the text of the because the auditors need to de- 
termine whether or not the errors they may find in the 
text alter the meaning of the Brief or would mislead 
a reader. Imprecise text is likely to be open to mul- 
tiple interpretations, some of which may not even 
have been intended by the authors, but which if ad- 
opted by the reader may alter the meaning of the text 
and potentially mislead him or her. For this reason, 
checking the precision of the language and evidence 
of the Inquiry Brief and Inquiry Brief Proposal is a 
key task in both TEAC’s formative evaluation and 
the audit of the Brief TEAC staff and auditors fo- 
cus on language and precision in order to determine 
the degree to which the Brief means exactly what the 
program faculty intend it to say. 

Consider the assertion, “owr students acquire a 
deeply rooted matrix of the application of theory to 
practice,” and ask: How could one know this? Could 
that really be the case? What exactly does this mean ? 
And the most important question of all — What evi- 
dence could make it wrong ? This kind of assertion 
is unacceptably imprecise and should be avoided in 
an Inquiry > ZV/e/' because it is unlikely that its author 



could answer obvious questions about it — such as, 
how deeply rooted is the matrix, how could you tell 
if it were deeply or shallowly rooted, what was there 
before the matrix was acquired, what is it rooted to, 
what kind of matrix is it (orthogonal, oblique), how 
many cells does the matrix have, how are the theo- 
ries connected to the matrix, what specific practices 
flow from the theories, which others do not, are there 
wrong-head applications of theory to practice, how 
many theories are there, and so forth. 

Section 2: Claims and rationale 

In the second section of the Inquiry Brief the fac- 
ulty states its claims and its argument about why the 
assessments it is relying on to support the claims 
should be trusted. 

Claims 

What are claims? Claims are statements that a pro- 
gram faculty makes about the accomplishments of 
its students and graduates. The faculty supports its 
claims with evidence. Through the audit, TEAC then 
verifies the evidence. Indeed, the whole point of the 
TEAC accreditation process is to test whether the 
program’s claims are supported with evidence. 



Which claims are important to TEAC? 

The public and policy-makers are largely concerned with the status of the program’s graduates. They 
want to know whether the graduates are competent, caring, and qualified. TEAC wants to know this 
as well, but for a different reason: TEAC uses the information to judge the quality of the program. 

The institution and the program faculty, on the other hand, may be more interested in knowing 
which attributes of the program contributed to the graduates’ competence. Those who enrolled in 
the program and those who paid tuition and funded scholarships might also have a keen interest 
in whether any value was added by the program and whether the students showed growth and de- 
velopment over the course of the program. Indeed, in communicating with the public, the program 
faculty and institution undoubtedly make ambitious claims about the effectiveness of the program 
and the value that is added from the college experience. 

However, TEAC’s responsibility as an accreditor is to assure the public that the program meets its 
standards, which is served by the program’s evidence of its graduates’ competence. This evidence 
is quite apart from how the competence was acquired and to what, exactly, it might be attributed. 

Quality Principle I addresses the public’s and policy-makers’ interests in status, while Quality 
Principles II and III address the institution’s and faculty’s primary interest in what value was added 
and what contributed to that value. 
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In making its claims, the program faculty describes 
the professional characteristics of its graduates, ad- 
dressing each of the three components of Quality 
Principle I (for teacher education, these are candi- 
date learning in subject matter knowledge, pedagog- 
ical knowledge, caring and effective teaching skill; 
for educational leadership, these are candidate learn- 
ing in professional knowledge, strategic decision- 
making, caring and effective leadership skill). In ad- 
dition, faculty describes candidates’ achievement in 
terms of the three cross-cutting themes (learning how 
to learn, multicultural perspectives, and technology). 

Note: Some claims may be written about students 
in the program while others may be written about 
graduates of the program. The latter is generally 
the better choice whenever possible because it is the 
graduates of the program about which TEAC and the 
public want to make inferences. 

Claims and state and national standards. Many state 
agencies for teacher education and other profession- 
al educational organizations promulgate standards 
for teaching that require graduates to have mastered 
subject matter knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, 
and caring teaching skills — the components of 
TEAC’s Quality Principle I. TEAC easily accom- 
modates, for example, the five core propositions of 
the National Board for Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards (NBPTS), the ten principles of the Interstate 
New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium 
(INTASC), the six standards for school leaders of 
the Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium 
(ISLLC), the domains of Pathwise formulated by the 
Educational Testing Service, or even the six NCATE 
unit standards. 

Therefore, the program faculty members are free to 
claim that the program meets any national or state 
standards that are consistent with TEAC’s Qual- 
ity Principle I. They are free to organize the Brief 
around these standards as an equivalent, and there- 
fore permissible, way to define the content of Quality 
Principle I. The program faculty would simply show 
the alignment of the state or national standards with 
each component of TEAC’s Quality Principle I and 
explain that the evidence supports the claims that the 
program meets these standards. In other words, the 



Inquiry Brief would make the case that the program 
has verifiable and valid evidence that it meets state or 
national standards. 

Formulating claims. It is important to write claims 
about Quality Principle I at an appropriate level of 
generality. To simply claim that “ all our graduates 
are good teachers ” is worthy, but the claim may be 
too broad for the evidence behind it to be convincing. 
On the other hand, the particular evidence for the 
claim that “all our graduates know how to employ 
‘wait time ’ in their lessons ” may itself be convinc- 
ing, but trivial and therefore ultimately unconvincing 
with regard to the larger goals of the program. 

It is best to pitch claims at the level the faculty be- 
lieves is true of its program and its graduates, and 
at a level that is faithful to the manner in which the 
faculty represents the program and its graduates to 
the public and prospective students. 

Formatting claims. Claims can be advanced as as- 
sertions (e.g., All our graduates know their teach- 
ing subject matter. Our graduates have successfully 
completed an academic major in the subject and 
have passed the state licensing examination in the 
same subject). 

Claims can also be advanced as questions in the 
same way that researchers advance their expecta- 
tions and hunches as research questions. A program’s 
claim could read: “Is it the case that the pupils of our 
graduates succeed on the state’s curriculum stan- 
dards tests?” 

The Inquiry Brief is a research report that answers 
the faculty’s questions about the quality and effec- 
tiveness of its program. The question format, rather 
than the assertion format, gives emphasis to the in- 
quiry process that is at the heart of the TEAC philos- 
ophy and embodied in Quality Principle II. However, 
both formats for claims are suitable, and within the 
same Inquiry Brief some claims about the program’s 
outcomes may be presented as assertions and others 
as questions. 

Claims and evidence. As the program faculty mem- 
bers develop claims about their programs, they must 
ask themselves critical questions about evidence: 
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What evidence do we have to support our claims? 
What quantitative or qualitative evidence do we have 
that makes us confident that our graduates are com- 
petent, caring, and qualified educators? 

Kinds of claims. Some claims merely assert, or ques- 
tion, the status of the graduates {Do they know their 
subject matter? or Do they employ technology ?). 
Claims like these can be supported with evidence 
from the graduates alone and no other group needs 
to be examined. 

Some claims assert a cause: The graduates know how 
to use technology because the program requires six 
credit hours of computer laboratories', or Does the 
academic major or minor we require ensure under- 
standing of the graduate s teaching subject? The evi- 
dence for claims of cause inevitably entails the ex- 
amination of a group that did not participate in some 
way (e.g., did not take computer laboratories, did not 
take the major or minor). The evidence for the claim 
would include a comparison group. 

Some claims may assert or question whether there 
was any value added by the program: Did the stu- 
dents grow in their understanding of technology over 
the course of the degree program? Did their knowl- 
edge of the subject matter improve over time? The 
answers to these kinds of questions require compari- 
sons of the group with itself over the course of the 
program. 

Being consistent with public claims. The program 
faculty should carefully review all public literature 
before beginning to develop its Inquiry Brief. It is 
important that the claims in the Brief are consistent 
with those made elsewhere to the public. 

In the process of generating claims about Quality 
Principle I, the program faculty should examine the 
statements of the goals, objectives, promises, and 
standards published in the institution’s catalogs, bro- 
chures, state approval or registration reports, and 
websites describing the program’s projected out- 
comes. These public materials contain statements 
about what graduates of the program should know 
and be able to do. The claims in the Brief must be 
consistent with the program’s public claims. The fac- 



ulty cannot make one set of claims for TEAC and a 
different set for other audiences. 

One way to check these statements against the com- 
ponents of TEAC ’s Quality Principle I would be to 
classify these published statements as statements 
about the program graduates’ knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, pedagogy, or teaching skills (including 
learning how to learn, technology, and multicultural 
perspectives). Some statements may fit more than 
one category, 1 and some may not fit any category. 2 
Although the statements in the latter group may be 
important to the institution, because they do not fit 
any TEAC category, they need not have any further 
role in the TEAC accreditation process. 

Generating claims: three steps. 

1. The process of generating the claims about 
Quality Principle I should begin with an 
examination of the statements of the goals, 
claims, objectives, promises, and standards 
published in the institution’s catalogs, bro- 
chures, state approval/registration reports, 
and websites describing the program’s pro- 
jected outcomes. 

2. If some component of Quality Principle I is 
not currently part of the program, or is not 
a component about which the faculty could 
make a claim, then the faculty members 
would need to take steps to modify the pro- 
gram, or their instructional emphasis, before 
they can submit an Inquiry Brief. Alternative- 
ly, the faculty might submit an Inquiry Brief 
Proposal (see Part Five) in which they would 
document, among other things, the steps they 
propose to take to modify their instructional 
program. 



1 The claim by some programs, for example, that their graduates are liberally 
educated could be sustained as a claim of subject matter knowledge, caring, 
diversity, technology, and learning how to learn. A claim that graduates are 
master teachers, depending on how master is defined, could prove to be a 
claim that encompassed all of the Quality Principle I components. 

2 The published materials may claim that the graduates are the most compe- 
tent in the state, or that the program is the leading program in the region, or 
that the graduates are devout, or hold liberal political beliefs and dispositions, 
etc. Although these claims may be core and signature claims of the institution, 
if a clear connection to Quality Principle I cannot be made, these claims need 
not be included in the Brief. If they are included, they could be audited and 
treated as nonspecific concerns in the audit report. 
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3 . The program faculty should be able to identi- 
fy at least two measures or categories of evi- 
dence associated with each claim unless they 
have a single measure which is unimpeach- 
able with regard to its reliability and validity. 

Subsidiary claims throughout the Inquiry Brief. 

Throughout the Inquiry Brief the faculty also makes 
subsidiary claims about other important matters, all 
ultimately supportive of the claims about Quality 
Principle I and candidate learning. These subsidiary 
claims concern, for example, the validity of the as- 
sessments, the effectiveness of the quality control 
system, the institution’s commitment to the program 
and the capacity of the program for quality. They are 
claims in their own right, and like all claims, must be 
supported with evidence that is verified by audit and 
found to be sufficient by a panel of experts. 

Meeting Quality Principle I requires that the faculty 
members make subsidiary claims about the validity 
of their interpretations of the evidence they use to 
substantiate their claims of student learning. Thus, 
each measure that the faculty employs entails a sub- 
sidiary claim that the measure is truly about what the 
students learned. Each claim of validity always car- 
ries with it the prior claim that the measure is reliable 
and dependable. 

To meet Quality Principle II, the program faculty 
must also investigate the claim that its quality control 
system (QCS) is comprehensive, functions as it was 
designed, and that it improves the program’s quality 
by enhancing candidate learning. The faculty makes 
its case for this claim in the internal audit report, de- 
scribed in Appendix A of the Brief. 

Finally, to address TEAC’s Quality Principle III (ca- 
pacity for quality), the program faculty members 
must make a claim that the program meets TEAC’s 
requirements for curriculum, faculty, students, re- 
sources, facilities, accurate publications, student 
support services, and student feedback. 

Claims and causes. The faculty’s case for Quality 
Principle I requires only evidence about the status of 
graduates, not how well they perform in comparison 
to some other group, or in comparison to how much 



less they knew at some earlier points in the program. 
The claims associated with Quality Principle I, in 
other words, need not be claims about the source of 
the graduates’ competence or how much it changed 
over the course of the program. 

Claims about cause and growth are encouraged and 
expected in connection with Quality > Principle II, 
however, as a way of demonstrating the ongoing in- 
quiry of the program faculty. TEAC’s Quality Prin- 
ciple II requires the program faculty to be curious 
and conduct research into the factors associated with 
the effectiveness of its program. 

Rationale 

Rationale for the assessments. The rationale section 
of the Inquiry Brief establishes that the assessments 
the faculty uses in supporting each claim associated 
with Quality Principle I are reasonable and that there 
are plausible reasons for thinking the faculty mem- 
bers ’ interpretations of the assessment results are 
valid. 3 

The program should describe its assessments in such 
a way that a reasonable person would conclude: Yes, 
it makes sense that the measures selected are fit- 
ting, apt, and appropriate to test the claims. It makes 
sense, based on these measures, that the claims are 
(or could be expected to be) true. 

The rationale would show how the assessment of sub- 
ject matter knowledge is connected to, for example, 
the grade point average in the completion of the ma- 
jor in the subject matter field, the individual course 
requirements, the grades given in the courses, the 
scores on standardized tests of the major field, pupil 
learning from the student teacher, an evaluation of a 
senior thesis, and the ratings of clinical supervisors. 

The faculty members, in other words, explain why it 
is reasonable that they have chosen to support their 
claim that the teacher education candidates know 
their subject matter with such measures, for example, 
as grades in the major courses, scores on Praxis II, 



3 Empirical evidence of reliability and validity may be the major reason the 
faculty uses certain assessments and in that case components 1 .5 and 2. 1 may 
overlap considerably. However, there may be psychometrically sound assess- 
ments that could be dismissed in the rationale as weakly aligned with the 
claims. 
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scores on the state curriculum tests, scores on the 
GRE subject matter test, grades on the senior thesis 
in the major, and cogency of the candidates’ lesson 
plans in their subjects. 

In sum, the rationale section explains why faculty 
members think it is reasonable to use the particular 
measures of candidate learning they have selected. 
Their reasons inevitably must indicate why they 
think the assessments will prove to be reliable and 
valid. Much of the rationale is implicitly revealed in 
the selection of the measures identified in Appendix 
E. The rationale section makes explicit the logic of 
the faculty’s reasons for its choices. 

EXAMPLE: A rationale for the assess- 
ment of subject matter knowledge 

The assessment (1) is tied to various program 
subject matter requirements, (2) has a basis 
and track record in the literature, (3) is empiri- 
cally supported, (4) is practical and efficient, 
and (5) is otherwise a reasonable procedure 
for assessing subject matter knowledge. 

In the rationale, the program faculty members 
give their reasons and their argument for us- 
ing the measures they do. They address such 
questions as these: 

1. Why do they think this measure indicates 
subject matter knowledge? 

2. How is this measure related to the teacher’s 
competence to teach the subject matter? 

3. How does the measure align with the pro- 
gram requirements? 

4. Why would anyone think the measure has 
anything to do with subject matter knowledge? 

5. What are the limitations of the measure and 
what are its strengths? 

6. How did the faculty figure out what the crite- 
rion of success is for the assessment (the pass- 
ing score)? How do they know those who show 
certain traits, skills, scores, and behaviors under- 
stand the subject matter while those who don’t 
show these things do not meet the program’s 
standard for subject matter understanding? 



Perhaps the most important factor of the rationale is 
that it gives the program’s standard for its assessments 
and explains why the particular criterion the faculty 
believes indicates success is appropriate. 

Writing the rationale. The rationale is not simply a list- 
ing of the assessments (as presented in Appendix F) 
or an assertion that they measure the program’s claims 
and goals, although it is partly that. It is an argument 
that gives the faculty’s reasons for thinking its assess- 
ments are reliable and stable (usually because they have 
been used over time and the outcomes are consistent) 
and that they are valid (usually because the faculty sees 
that those who score highly on one assessment score 
highly on others and vice versa). The faculty members, 
if they are using an assessment for the first time and do 
not have a track record of experience with the assess- 
ment, may have some basis in the scholarly literature 
for thinking it will prove to be valid. 

The rationale also provides the hypotheses that the 
faculty entertains in its inquiry into whether or not 
the assessments are valid: Why do faculty members 
think Praxis II scores and grades in the major should 
be related? Why do they think assessments of student 
teaching should be related to grades in the methods 
courses? Are the faculty supervisors or cooperating 
teachers more accurate in their assessment of the stu- 
dent’s teaching? Can the pupils of student teachers as- 
sess the quality of the student teacher’s teaching, etc.? 

The narrative of the rationale. The narrative might 
address such questions as these: 

1 . Did the faculty measure what was covered in 
the program? 

2. Did the faculty assess what the overall pro- 
gram was designed to produce? 

3. Did the faculty’s assessment procedures as- 
sure them and others that their graduates are 
competent, caring, and qualified? 

Comment 

Why include a rationale? Many educators and other 
professionals have legitimate concerns about the re- 
liability and validity of the evidence available in the 
field of education. To satisfy TEAC’s Quality > Prin- 
ciple II, the program faculty must have an ongoing 
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investigation of the means by which it provides evi- 
dence for each component of Quality Principle I. 

Quality > Principle II, in fact, is partly about the need 
for this investigation. The investigation must accom- 
plish two goals related to the assessment of candi- 
date learning: 

1. Support the choice of the assessments, par- 
ticularly their links with the program’s de- 
sign, the program’s goal, and the faculty 
claims made in support of the program goal. 

2. Reduce the credibility of confounding fac- 
tors associated with the evidence from which 
the faculty draws its inferences. 

Finally, when faculty use the same assessment to sup- 
port several claims, the rationale has to make clear 
which components of the assessment instrument sup- 
port the several claims and that the faculty’s interpre- 
tation of parts of the instrument are valid. The cooper- 
ating teacher rating form, which may be cited in sup- 
port of each component of Quality Principle I, may be 
a weaker indicator of subject matter skill than teach- 
ing skill and vice versa for course grades or license 
test results. The rationale would acknowledge these 
differences in the validity of the interpretation based 
on various components of the assessment instrument. 

Section 3: Methods of assessment 

In this third section of the Inquiry Brief, the program 
faculty describes in detail the assessment meth- 
ods cited in the rationale. These are the methods by 
which the faculty found the evidence that supported, 
or failed to support, its claims of candidate learn- 
ing and accomplishment. The particular assessment 
forms and rubrics the faculty may have developed 
are presented in Appendix F. 

The faculty also describes the research design it has 
employed to secure the evidence. Was the evidence 
based on all the students and graduates of the pro- 
gram? Some representative sample? If it was based on 
a sample, how was the sample drawn and determined? 
The faculty members also describe how the research 
design addresses rival explanations for the results and 
how they will address potential aggregation errors and 
other threats to the validity of their findings. 



The methods section also describes any assessments 
and measures that will provide corroborating evidence 
for the faculty’s main findings and any other evidence 
that has a bearing on any rival or alternative explana- 
tions of their findings. Faculty might show that the 
sample was truly representative of the program student 
body, that what look like ceiling or halo effects were 
really the outcome of a mastery learning regime, etc. 

The design of the faculty’s investigation must sup- 
port the faculty’s interpretations of the results of its 
assessment system and the appropriateness of the 
uses to which it puts them. The faculty members 
must consider several factors: evidence about the 
content of the assessments, the assessment criterion 
relationships, the theoretical and scholarly basis of 
the construct they assessed, and the uses to which 
they put the assessments. 

In the Inquiry Brief a program faculty will invariably 
provide evidence of the quality of student learning in 
the program. Typically, programs use some combina- 
tion of the categories of evidence presented in the 
chart following this page. However, each program is 
encouraged to present novel and tailored evidence of 
student learning, in place of or in addition to, these 
categories. 

Qualitative assessments and measures 

When a program faculty uses qualitative assess- 
ments and measures, those writing the Inquiry Brief 
describe the methods of procuring the evidence and 
give a rationale for them, just as with any quantita- 
tive assessment. The program faculty would present 
precisely the procedures it employs: for example, 
team-recorded observations; interview protocols with 
students, alumni, faculty, administrators, employers; 
representations of student products or artifacts; in- 
terpretations of student journals, lessons, field notes, 
and audio/video presentations. 

Linking to Quality Principle I 

Whether qualitative or quantitative, each source of 
evidence must have a clear link to a component of 
Quality Principle I. Without such links, the measures 
may still have value, but only in documenting the 
context of the program or providing corroboration 
for subsidiary claims in the Inquiry Brief 
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Categories of evidence 

Most program faculties actually have a fairly limited 
number of sources of evidence with which to make 
their case for the claims about Quality Principle I. 
The types of evidence fall into the following five cat- 
egories: 

1 . Course grades 

2. Standardized test scores (entrance, exit, and 
license scores) from the graduates or the 
graduates’ own students 



Multiple measures. Because each kind of evidence 
(grades, surveys, portfolios, standardized tests, etc.) 
can be misleading, it is important that the faculty 
commits to include several measures that converge, 
triangulate, and indicate true student learning. The 



3 . Ratings of candidates and graduates (by stu- 
dents, alumni, employers of graduates, port- 
folios, work samples, cases, impressions, and 
recollections) 

4. Rates of hiring, promotion, certification, grad- 
uate study, professional awards, publications, 
etc., when the decisions are made by third par- 
ties in the areas of Quality Principle I 

5. Case studies of students and alumni compe- 
tence 



faculty should also take steps to reduce factors that 
which affect the validity of the faculty’s interpreta- 
tions. (See Comment, at the end of this section, on 
issues of reliability and validity.) 



EXAMPLE: Types of evidence 
Grades 

1. Candidate grades and grade point averages in each component of Quality Principle I: 
subject matter; pedagogy; and teaching skill 

Scores on standardized tests 

2. Student scores on standardized license or board examinations in any of the areas of 
Quality Principle I 

3. Student scores on admission tests for graduate study in the areas of Quality Principle I 

4. Standardized scores and gains of the program graduates’ own pupils 

Ratings 

5. Ratings of portfolios of academic accomplishment 

6. Third-party rating of the program’s graduates (employers, principals, etc.) 

7. Ratings of in-service, clinical, and Professional Development School teaching 

8. Ratings by cooperating teachers and college/university supervisors, of practice teachers’ 
work samples 

Rates which indicate candidate competence 

9. Rates of completion of courses and program 

10. Graduates’ career retention rates 

11. Graduates’ job placement rates 

12. Rates of graduates’ professional advanced study 

13. Rates of graduates’ leadership roles 

14. Rates of graduates’ professional service activities 

Case studies and alumni competence 

15. Evaluations of graduates by their own pupils 

16. Alumni self-assessment of their accomplishments 

17. Third-party professional recognition of graduates (e.g., NBPTS) 

18. Employers’ evaluations of the program’s graduates 

19. Graduates’ authoring of textbooks, curriculum materials, etc. 

20. Case studies of the graduates’ learning 
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At least two measures are generally needed for each 
component of Quality Principle I and the methods of 
investigating the reliability and validity of the mea- 
sures must be described and reported. 

The methods section of the Inquiry > Brief gives a 
complete account of the measures and the faculty’s 
case for the reliability and validity of the measures. 

In the case of qualitative measures, the faculty should 
present the triangulation methods used to reduce er- 
ror and increase the trustworthiness, dependability, 
and authenticity of the measures. 

Comment 

Validity issues. There are validity issues for each 
category of evidence. 

Rates. Hiring rates, for example, based upon the 
hiring district’s own evaluation of the subject mat- 
ter knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, and caring 
teaching skill ( Quality Principle I components), may 
not be as much an indicator of student accomplish- 
ment in times of teacher shortages, such as are ex- 
pected in the decade ahead, as they would be in times 
of teacher oversupply. In times of shortage, hiring 
rates may indicate very little about quality because 
virtually everyone is hired. The rate of first choice 
hires, for example, may prove to be a more persua- 
sive indicator of student accomplishment. 

Similarly, some categories of evidence may be rela- 
tively meaningless if the rates are low or less than the 
normative rates. The rates may indicate something 
important about the program’s quality, however, if 
the rates are significantly higher than the norm — 
for example, if nearly all the program’s graduates 
become certified by the National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards. 

Passing rates on the currently available teaching li- 
cense tests, for example, are surprisingly high, 4 but 
some passing-scores are set as low as the 25 th per- 
centile of actual cohort performance and with fewer 
than half the test’s items answered correctly in some 



4 Pass rates of 100 percent are becoming common, but many programs achieve 
them by using the state’s license test as a program admission test or screening 
test for later stages of a program. High pass rates in this instance are of little 
use as indicators of program quality. 



cases. Retention, program completion, and gradua- 
tion rates average 50 percent in most cases. 

Rates have meaning in the TEAC framework only if 
they are based upon an evaluation by a third-party of 
some aspect of Quality Principle I that also provides 
for normative comparison. 

Survey data particularly that derived from survey 
forms created by those without special expertise in 
instrument development are known to be affected by 
a number of extraneous factors. For example: 

• the order in which questions were presented, 

• the context in which questions appeared, 

• whether the questions weed out those with no 
opinion (filtering), 

• the range and order of choices, 

• whether middle categories were provided, and 

• whether the format was open or closed. 

Survey results need to be examined for their reliabil- 
ity and validity, as do course grades. 

Course grades are meant to be a measure of sub- 
ject matter understanding, but their validity is threat- 
ened by the fact that they are frequently measures of 
other matters that may have only a tangential or no 
relationship with the student’s mastery of the subject 
matter of the course. 

Some of the common threats to the validity of course 
grades occur when they become influenced by other 
factors and become as a result measures of these 
other factors. In contemporary higher education, it 
is fair to say that grades may be, in varying degrees, 
measures of any, or all, of the following: 

Punctuality: when faculty members take 
points off for late work or give extra points for 
early work 

Gain or growth: when faculty members base 
the grade on the degree of improvement over 
the course of the semester 

Place in a distribution: when faculty assign 
grades on the curve, or some predetermined 
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percentage formula, so that the grade indi- 
cates only the student’s percentile or rank in 
the class 

Dishonesty: when faculty or the university low- 
er the grade for cheating, plagiarism, etc. with 
the result that a low grade is uninterpretable 
because it may signify a low level of under- 
standing or a low level of honesty 

Extra or additional achievement: when faculty 
give extra points for more work that may not be 
qualitatively superior to the prior work, but is 
simply quantitatively more than other students 
have done 

Attendance: when faculty members deduct 
points for unexcused absences 

Writing skill: or some prior expertise separa- 
ble from the subject matter as when neatness, 
rhetoric, or format count 

Reduced spread: when faculty members in- 
flate the grades or reduce the variance (as in 
the quip, “the best way to turn C students into 
B students is to put them in graduate school”) 

Motivation and perseverance: when students 
receive the last grade of several unsuccessful 
attempts at the subject matter, or when effort 
is rewarded 

Group membership: when faculty members in- 
troduce examples and analogies that speak to 
some groups of students more than others, or 
when there is cultural, racial, or gender bias in 
the teaching format 

Political statement: when faculty are sensi- 
tive to the student’s military draft or immigra- 
tion status, scholarship and grant conditions, 
graduate or undergraduate status, race, and 
gender, etc., and take these into favorable con- 
sideration in the assignment of course grades 

The inference that grades, or any other measures of 
learning, are valid can be based on a number of con- 
siderations and investigations: 

• Are the grades the faculty members give con- 
sistent and correlated with other known mea- 



sures of student learning (e.g., standardized 
tests of the same content)? 

• Are they based on the appropriate content so 
that they measure only what they are supposed 
to measure? 

• Are they correlated with and predict later ac- 
complishment that depends on student learn- 
ing? 

• Are they related to other factors that one would 
expect, in theory, to be related to what the grade 
measures (e.g., intelligence, prior grades, apti- 
tudes, specialty training, beginning or end of 
the program accomplishment, motivation)? 

In general, the correlations about .50 provide confi- 
dence that the measure is valid for the purposes to 
which it is put. 

Reliability issues. An investigation of the reliability 
of course grades or any other quantitative measure of 
student learning might entail the following: 

The computation of an alpha or kappa coeffi- 
cient when the grades are thought to be mea- 
suring a single attribute. 

Correlations between two different administra- 
tions of a test that determined the grade; 

- or between even and odd items on the 
test; 

- or between the first and second half of 
the test; 

- or a correlation between equivalent ver- 
sions of the test; 

- or the stability of the mean grades and 
standard deviations across several ad- 
ministrations of the test to comparable 
groups; 

- or published reliability statistics from test 
manuals. 

Along the same lines, faculty members might ex- 
plore the reliability of their grades through correla- 
tions of the grades from each half of the transcript 
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for a random sample of students; or correlations be- 
tween grades in the same course in two semesters 
from a sample of professors. 

Or they might examine whether the variance in the 
distribution of a faculty member’s grades (0-4), or 
the variance in the average grade in selected courses, 
is contained within one point or a letter grade. 

In general, correlations about .80 yield confidence 
that the measure is trustworthy and dependable. 

Section 4: Results 

In this section of the Inquiry Brief, the program fac- 
ulty reports the results of its investigation. 

Program faculty members may present the results 
regarding their claims about their graduates’ ac- 
complishments in either a quantitative or qualitative 
format, but they must meet the reporting standards 
commonly required in quantitative or qualitative re- 
search paradigms. The results must also address each 



component ofTEAC’s Quality’ Principle I. (Note that 
for security reasons, data files should never include 
students’ social security numbers.) 

One straightforward way to present the reliability 
and validity of the data is through an inter-correla- 
tion matrix of the measures used for each component 
of Quality Principle I. The faculty might also use the 
stability of mean grades over time to depict the reli- 
ability of the program’s grading system. 

Table 3 below offers an example of how a program 
faculty might organize its quantitative results for the 
components of Quality Principle I. 

Note that although means and standard deviations 
are the likely entries in each cell of Table 3, frequen- 
cy counts, ranks, percentages, percentiles, or what- 
ever quantitative metric the faculty relies on could be 
also entered. These cell entries could also vary with 
regard to the power of their numerical properties en- 
tered (nominal, ordinal, interval, or ratio numbers). 



Table 3. Hypothetical means (standard deviations) of a sample of program students (N=) in 
six categories of assessments in support of claims for Quality Principle I 



Outcome 

claims* 

The program’s 
graduates have 
acquired... 


Categories of evidence and range of scores 


Grade 

point 

index 


Standardized 

tests 


Faculty & 
Cooperating 
Teacher 
evaluation 


Student 

self- 

report 


Survey of 
graduates and 
employers 


Gains 
in pupil 
scores 
on work 
samples 




Score 

range, 

e.g. 

0-4 


Praxis 

(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


NES 

(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


Fac 

(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


CT 

(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


Grad 

(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


Emp 

(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


(Score 
range and 
cut score) 


Subject matter 




















Pedagogy 




















Teaching skill 





















^Includes measures of learning how to learn, multicultural perspectives, and technology 
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Table 4 below gives an example of evidence used to with data from a sample of program students, 
support subject matter knowledge in mathematics 

Table 4. Mean (and SD) GPA and Praxis II scores and pass rates in secondary mathematics 
for years 2005-2010 at Exemplar University 





GPA in upper level mathematics 
courses: math department mean 3.1, 
math department standard: 2.75 


Scores on Praxis II: mathematics 
national mean: 540 
State cut score: 520 


Correlation: 
GPA- 
Praxis II 


Year of 
graduation 


Number graduates/ 
number admitted 


Mean 

(0-4) 


SD 


Graduates 

N 


Mean and 
(pass rates) 
400-800 


SD 


Pearson 

R 


05-06 


15/20 


3.5 


.5 


15 


610 (84%) 


90 


.89 


06-07 


12/21 


3.4 


.4 


12 


590 (77%) 


95 


.70 


07-08 


14/22 


3.6 


.5 


14 


615 (85%) 


92 


.69 


08-09 


20/22 


3.0 


1.1 


20 


510 (47%) 


130 


.71 


09-10 


15/20 


3.5 


.5 


15 


610 (84%) 


95 


80 


Total 


76/105 


3.4 


.6 


75 


587 (75%) 


100 


.75 



Note: The faculty assessed the reliability of the GPA 
by drawing a sample of 30 students from the five-year 
period and calculating the mean GPA each year. The 
means were within .05 of each other. ETS reports 
that the Praxis II examination in mathematics has a 
reliability of .83 for its norming group. The faculty 
reported that the graduates of its program match well 
the scores and demographics of the ETS norm group. 

The results, whether quantitative or qualitative, 
should be truly representative of the program under 
review and not be idiosyncratic to a particular time 
period or circumstance. 

The results must also be disaggregated by subcat- 
egory when an aggregated presentation would mask 
important differences within the groups and catego- 
ries being reported. 

In cases where a program is undergoing revisions 
and renewal, the results should be of a character that 
will support a sound prediction of what future results 
will be. Generally, this means that the most recent 
results will carry greater weight in the faculty’s and 
TEAC’s decision making. 



Section 5: Discussion and plan 

In this section, the faculty announces its conclusions 
about each of the claims it has made about Quality > 
Principle I. Were the claims supported by the results? 
Fully? Partially? Not at all? In other words, the fac- 
ulty explains what the results mean with regard to the 
claims it advances in the Inquiry Brief about Quality 
Principle I. It is important that the faculty members 
be as explicit as possible about what they think the 
results mean and do not mean. In other words, were 
the results good news or bad news? 

To meet Quality Principle II, the faculty must also 
explain what the results mean for the program. How, 
for example, will the results affect the faculty’s ongo- 
ing plan for continuous improvement of the program 
(required by Quality Principle II)? Will the results 
prompt the faculty to modify the program, under- 
take some further line of inquiry to check a finding, 
or probe a new area? What do the faculty members 
think the results mean for the improvement of the 
program’s quality, and how do they plan to use the 
results to continually improve the program? 

It is appropriate to describe how past decisions about 
the program have been influenced by the evidence 
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of student learning brought to light in the operation 
of the quality control system. How have decisions 
made in the past about the program been shaped by 
the evidence procured by the quality control system? 
Finally, how will the results of the assessments influ- 
ence the faculty’s system of quality control? 

The system that the faculty has developed to investi- 
gate, ensure, and monitor the quality of the program 
(documented in Appendix A of the Inquiry Brief) is 
the core of Quality Principle II, and the discussion 
must make clear how that system responds to the 
findings reported in the results section. 

Section 6: References 

This section contains a list of all works and sources 
mentioned in the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Pro- 
posal. TEAC requests that program faculty use the 
citation format of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. For example: 
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Section 7: Appendices 

The Inquiry Brief will need to have six to seven appen- 
dices: 

Appendix A documents that the program faculty’s 
quality control system functions as claimed and en- 
hances quality (Quality Principle II). 

Appendix B documents that the institution meets 
the TEAC standards of capacity for program quality 
(Quality Principle III). 

Appendix C presents a profile of the program fac- 
ulty including characteristics relevant to the faculty 
members’ qualifications for their teaching or other 
program assignments. 

Appendix D presents comprehensively the program’s 
requirements and their alignment with state or pro- 
fessional standards. 

Appendix E catalogs the available evidence that is or 
is not included in the Brief. 

Appendix F consists of copies of local assessments 
used by the program. 

Appendix G includes copies of accreditation deci- 
sions by other recognized accreditors for institution- 
al programs in professional education not included 
in the Brief. 

Appendix A 

Report of the internal audit of the 
quality control system 

Every institution and program has a set of proce- 
dures and structures — reporting lines, committees, 
offices, positions, policies — to ensure quality in hir- 
ing, admissions, courses, program design, facilities, 
and the like. It is the faculty’s way to insure that it has 
the right curriculum, faculty, program design, etc. 
Together, these procedures and structures — people 
and the actions they take — function de facto as a 
quality control system. 

For example, in the typical quality control system the 
faculty attempts to insure and monitor faculty qual- 
ity through recruitment and search procedures, work- 



load policies, faculty development support, promotion 
and tenure procedures, post-tenure reviews, and so 
forth. The faculty monitors student quality by admis- 
sions standards, student support services, advisement, 
course grade requirements, student teaching reviews, 
state license requirements, institutional standards, and 
so forth. The faculty attempts to insure and monitor 
the quality of the program through committees and 
administrators who review course syllabi, student 
course evaluations, employer surveys, state program 
approval reviews, action research projects, and so on. 

Ideally, each component in the quality control sys- 
tem is intentionally connected in a meaningfid way, 
each informing or reinforcing the others. The people 
and actions they take result in program quality, and 
specifically, improved student learning. 

However, in many programs (and institutions), the 
components of the quality control system are often 
not articulated, or fully articulated. 

The degree to which the institution thinks about the 
elements as a system and evaluates their individual 
and collective effectiveness varies enormously from 
institution to institution, program to program. None- 
theless, there is usually some kind of system, and it 
no doubt affects the quality of the program and stu- 
dent learning. 

TEAC requires that the program faculty members 
understand their quality control system. In addition, 
the faculty should understand how the program’s 
quality control system affects the program’s capac- 
ity for quality (the curriculum, faculty, facilities and 
resources) and how they in turn inevitably affect stu- 
dent learning. 

TEAC requires evidence that the faculty members 
of the program seeking accreditation describe and 
query their quality control system, asking if the in- 
dividual components and the whole system function 
as intended. TEAC requires that the program faculty 
seek to understand how the quality control system 
affects program quality and, specifically, how it leads 
to student learning and program improvement. 

To meet this requirement, the faculty conducts an in- 
ternal audit of the program’s quality control system. 
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Through the internal audit, the faculty investigates 
whether the quality control system’s mechanisms 
have any influence on program capacity and on stu- 
dent learning and accomplishment. 

The faculty represents the internal audit — the pro- 
cess and the results — in Appendix A of the Inquiry 
Brief. Appendix A includes the following sections: 

1 . Description of the quality control system, 

2. Description of the procedure followed in 
conducting the internal audit, and 

3. Presentation of the findings, the conclusions 
that faculty draws from the findings, and a 
discussion of the implications for the pro- 
gram. 

It is important to keep in mind that the internal audit 
is a description of what is, not a presentation of what 
the program faculty thinks should be, or thinks that 
TEAC wants. The internal audit captures the quality 
control system at the moment — its strengths and 
weakness alike. 

What is an internal audit? 

The internal audit of the quality control system is ana- 
lagous to an accountant’s audit of a financial system. 

In a financial audit, the accountant randomly selects 
a payment and follows it through the institution’s fi- 
nancial policies and regulations (the audit trail) to 
see if the payment was duly authorized, was in the 
correct amount, was recorded and reported properly, 
was for a proper purchase and purpose, was backed 
by deposited funds, and so forth. These many probes 
are the basis for the accountant’s professional opin- 
ion about whether or not the corporation’s financial 
system can be trusted or depended upon to provide 
the corporation’s directors, stockholders, and federal 
agencies with sound results regarding the corpora- 
tion’s financial integrity and quality. 

Figure 1 , below, gives a visual representation of an 
internal academic audit trail. It indicates the starting 
point of the audit (in this case, a student folder) and 
shows the pathways and the elements that the faculty 
members checked from that point forward. These 
pathways are a sequence of audit tasks: targets and 



probes to understand how the quality control system 
works. 

Getting started 

To carry out the internal audit of its quality control 
system, the program faculty should follow these 
steps: 



Conducting the internal audit 

1. Understand the program’s quality control 
system. In whatever way is effective and 
efficient for the program, assemble a pic- 
ture of the quality control system. List all 
the elements, group them, and note their 
relationship to each other. 

2. It may help to describe the quality control 
system visually. Create a schematic which 
shows how the administrators, agents, 
committees, etc., interact with each other 
(which report to which, which are depen- 
dent on which others for their tasks) and 
hold each other accountable. 

3. Describe the quality control system in 
words. Write a narrative of the system. 

4. Determine an overarching set of questions 
about the quality control system. 

5. Develop an audit plan. Determine the fo- 
cus and the point of entry. Determine 
targets and probes. Assign roles and re- 
sponsibilities for carrying out the audit. 
Be clear and sensitive to potential weak- 
nesses in the system. (See “Entering the 
quality control system,” below.) 

6. Ask for formal approval of the audit plan. 
Everyone involved should know and un- 
derstand why and how the audit will be 
conducted, and should approve the plan 
in some formal way. 

7. Carry out the audit. Keep track of the pro- 
cess and findings. 

8. Write the audit report (see below). 
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Entering the quality control system 

The internal audit can begin at any point in the sys- 
tem. The entry point has no particular significance 
and merely provides a manageable way to begin the 
audit probes and constrain the amount of informa- 
tion that must be considered. The faculty may enter 
the system in several ways. 

For example: As in Figure 1, the faculty identifies 
a student folder through an unbiased method (e.g., 
randomly, or by a student whose birthday is closest 
to a randomly selected date). 

To see if the quality control system works as it is 
designed to work in that instance, the faculty probes 
each element in the system that is linked to the folder 
(follow Figure 1). 

The internal audit probe would determine, for exam- 
ple, whether or not: 

1 . The particular faculty member who gave the 
grade in a randomly selected course in the 
student folder was appointed, reviewed, and 
assigned properly; 5 

2. The student was admitted and enrolled prop- 
erly; 

3. The work on which the grade was given was 
evaluated properly; 

4. The course was established properly as a cur- 
ricular requirement; 

5 . The course was evaluated and reviewed prop- 
erly; 

6. The course was properly funded; 

7. The course was given in an appropriate facil- 
ity, 

8. The program in which the course was re- 
quired was properly evaluated. 

The faculty examines all links to the course grade that 
are implicated in the system to see whether or not the 
system functioned properly in the particular instance. 

5 Properly means only that the actions took place in accordance with the 
program’s statements of policy and regulation and that they yielded quality 
outcomes. The TEAC audit verifies the evidence the faculty provides in its 
internal audit in support of its assertions that the system functioned properly. 



If the program faculty members feel their system is 
probed better by starting with a particular faculty 
member, the initial audit probe can begin there and 
move through the system from that point. The ques- 
tions of the system are the same: 

1. Was the faculty member’s appointment, as- 
signment proper? 

2. Was the tenure or promotion decision con- 
ducted properly? 

3. Were the faculty member’s students selected 
and admitted properly? 

4. Does the faculty member evaluate student 
learning properly? 

5. Was the faculty member’s course properly 
approved and evaluated? 

6. Was the course properly funded? 

7. Was the course given in an appropriately 
equipped classroom? 

The probe continues until each element in the system 
that bears on the quality of a particularly selected 
case has been examined. 

Enter the audit at points of suspected weakness. If 
faculty members are concerned about some aspects 
of their system (for example, the process of hiring 
adjuncts or the trustworthiness of grades), they may 
choose to audit the system from this perspective and 
with these targets perhaps receiving an initial focus of 
the audit procedures. Thus, the faculty would specifi- 
cally address the areas of suspected weakness and be- 
gin the audit trail at these points and enter the system, 
for example, with the agent within the system that was 
supposed to insure quality adjunct appointments. 

Audit probes 

The number of probes necessary for the internal audit 
depends, as in all sampling, on the degree of variabil- 
ity that is revealed. The number should be of a mag- 
nitude that would convince the faculty and others that 
a reasonably accurate reading of the system had been 
taken. A sample of 10 percent is usually sufficient. 

Sampling just one or two students, for example, or 
one or two courses, will probably not provide suffi- 
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cient confidence to the interpretations gleaned from 
the audit. When the faculty determines how many 
elements should be sampled, a rationale for the num- 
ber should be provided so that the reader can be as- 
sured that the audit findings are truly representative 
of the system. 

Understanding the audit findings 

The purpose of the internal audit is for the faculty 
to make some judgments about how well its quality 
control system is working. It is unlikely that a faculty 
could come to an unqualified conclusion that the sys- 
tem works as it was designed. Almost nothing works 
just as it was designed. The faculty’s conclusions will 
be more credible if the audit uncovers some excep- 
tions and problems. 

The faculty might advance any one (or more) of the 
following conclusions: 

1 . Our quality control system is working well, 
overall, except we have learned that we can- 
not put a great deal of faith in the course 
grades our students receive because they are 
not predictors of the subsequent performance 
in student teaching. 

2. Our quality control system has several signif- 
icant breakdowns: violations of our appoint- 
ment policies in the hiring of adjunct fac- 
ulty, inconsistencies in content and practices 
within various sections of the same course, 
and inconsistencies in the way clearances 
into student teaching are administered. 

These conclusions would give direction to faculty for 
strengthening their quality control system and their 
program. However, a fair-minded reader might still 
ask, What is the evidence that the system is working 
well, or that breakdowns exist? 

The faculty finds the basis for its judgments in the 
evidence that it collects during the internal audit. 
So, it makes sense to see judgments as flowing from 
evidence. For this reason it is important to keep the 
reporting of the evidence separate from the report- 
ing of the judgments or conclusions about the quality 
control system. 



Writing the internal audit report 

TEAC suggests that program faculty organize the in- 
ternal audit report in the following way: 

1. Introduction : The introduction to Appendix 
A explains who conducted the audit, how the 
plan for the audit was approved by faculty, 
and how the internal audit complemented the 
evidence presented for Quality Principle III 
in the Inquiry Brief. 

2. Description of the quality control system 
(QCS): The program faculty provides a de- 
scription of components and agents of its 
quality control system. 

3. Audit procedures : In this section, the fac- 
ulty members describe how they conducted 
the audit, what evidence they collected, what 
trail they followed, how many elements (stu- 
dents, courses, and faculty members) they 
audited, and who participated in organizing 
and interpreting the findings. Figure 1 repre- 
sents such a procedure. The faculty members 
should provide a visual or tabular representa- 
tion of the steps they took in their audit. 

4. Findings'. What did the faculty discover 
about each part of its QCS? 

5. Conclusions'. What are the internal auditors’ 
summative judgments? Here the faculty ad- 
dresses two key questions: 

A. How well is the quality control system 
working for our program? 

B. Is there evidence that the program was 
improved by the faculty’s efforts and/or 
is there a plan to investigate whether the 
program was improved by the actions the 
faculty and administrators take in their 
QCS? 

6. Discussion'. In this section, the faculty ad- 
dresses several questions: 

A. What are the implications of the evi- 
dence? 

B. What are the faculty’s conclusions for 
further action? 
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C. What modifications, for example, will 
the faculty make in its QCS and the pro- 
gram as a result of the findings and con- 
clusions of the internal audit? 

D. What investigations will the faculty un- 
dertake to test whether the actions taken 
in the system is enhancing the quality of 
the program and the quality of student 
learning in particular? 

In the discussion section, the faculty will also rec- 
ommend ways to conduct the internal audit in sub- 
sequent years. 

The quality control system and Quality Principle III 

Whereas Quality Principle I represents the core out- 
come of the TEAC accreditation system, student 
learning, Quality Principle II represents the core ac- 
tivity of the TEAC accreditation system, institutional 
or faculty learning. Quality Principle II requires the 
program faculty, in monitoring the program’s quality, 
to engage in a systematic program of inquiry about 
the factors that support the program’s success and 
failure with respect to Quality Principles I and III 

TEAC believes that programs must continuously in- 
vestigate the factors that contribute to their success 



and failures, so they can better understand them and 
improve upon them. TEAC’s Quality Principle II and 
the QCS are precisely about the need for programs to 
investigate and understand the sources of their suc- 
cess and failure, to search for ways to improve the 
program, and to discard unproductive practices. 

Linking the quality control system and candidate 
learning 

In truth, almost no one has done the inquiry needed 
to establish the suspected links between the compo- 
nents of quality control and the quality of candidate 
learning. 

For example, through the quality control system, fac- 
ulty can monitor whether or not the students admit- 
ted to the program in fact meet the entrance require- 
ments. Yet few programs are in the habit of asking 
whether or not the entrance requirements accomplish 
the program’s mission or how they might be modi- 
fied if they fail to support the mission. A counseling 
program might conclude that an in depth interview 
of prospective counselors should be investigated as 
a potentially superior way to admit students than by 
their scores on some standardized test of academic 
aptitude that the program had been using. 
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Figure 1. Hypothetical audit trail followed in the internal audit 

Note: The program internal audit comprises a series of audit tasks. Each audit task is made up of a tar- 
get and a probe activity. In the figure below, the “check on” arrows represent the probes and the ovals 
represent the targets. The topic areas are represented by the diamonds. The “leads to” arrows represent 
the audit trail, or sequence of tasks. This audit trail begins with a student folder and the figure indicates 
what it led to. 
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Appendix B 

Evidence of institutional capacity 
for program quality 

In Appendix B, the faculty addresses the claim that 
the program meets the requirements set out in Quality 
Principle III (the capacity to offer a quality program). 

To this point in the Inquiry Brief the faculty has dem- 
onstrated the program meets TEAC’s first two qual- 
ity principles 6 , which by definition means that it is 
a quality program. However, because TEAC’s role is 
to assure the public about the quality of professional 
educator preparation programs, it matters how the 
program accomplished its goals. TEAC must also be 
concerned about the way in which the program meets 
the quality principles. For this reason, TEAC requires 
programs to address and provide evidence of the pro- 
gram’s capacity for quality in seven areas identified 
by the USDE: curriculum; program faculty; facili- 
ties, equipment, and supplies; fiscal and administra- 
tive capacity; student support services; recruiting and 
admissions practices, academic calendars, catalogs, 
publications, grading, and advertising; and student 
feedback (3. 1.1-3 .2. 6) if only to be assured that the 
program’s procedures are ethical and proper. 

The program’s case for capacity 

The program faculty can make the case in any way 
that meets scholarly standards of evidence, but 
TEAC requires that the faculty address the following 
basic points in making its case for capacity to offer a 
quality program: 

1 . The faculty must also show evidence of insti- 
tutional commitment to the program and, in 
particular, evidence that the level of commit- 
ment is consistent with the institution’s com- 
mitment to its other programs. The program 
must at least have parity with the institution’s 
typical academic program with regard to the 
quality of the curriculum, faculty, facilities, 
resources, student support services, pub- 
lications, and the like. By showing that the 
program conforms to the institutional norm 
in the key capacity components of program 



6 Quality Principle I is handled in the main body of the Inquiry Brief and 
Quality Principle II is covered in Appendix A. 



quality, the faculty establishes the institu- 
tion’s commitment to the program. 

Further, if the program has parity within the 
institution, TEAC can then ensure that the 
program’s capacity for quality is sufficient to 
meet USDE accreditation standards for the 
typical academic program. All accreditors 
recognized by the USDE adhere to the same 
capacity standards: an institution’s accredita- 
tion by a regional accreditor in good stand- 
ing signifies that the institution’s overall ca- 
pacity for quality has been documented and 
verified. Because an institution that offers the 
program under review by TEAC must be re- 
gionally or nationally accredited, TEAC can 
also be assured that owing to program parity 
with the institution, the program satisfies the 
same standards for capacity. 

2. The faculty must also address whatever 
unique capacity is necessary for quality in 
a professional teacher education program. 
TEAC recognizes that because the field has 
no consensus about any standard for unique 
capacity (other than it is sufficient to ensure 
that the graduates are competent, caring, and 
qualified) the program faculty must rely on 
scholarly speculation, inference, and inquiry 
in making its case. 

COMMENT 

TEAC’s interest in the institutional commit- 
ment to the capacity of the program for quality 
extends beyond TEAC’s standards on capacity, 
however. When it can be shown that the insti- 
tution is serious about teacher education, and 
that it is committed to the continual improve- 
ment of the quality of the programs it offers, 
TEAC can refute the common allegation that 
education programs are “cash cows.” 

Writing Appendix B 

Appendix B should be organized by each component 
of capacity (3.1.1 through 3.2.6) with supporting text 
explicating the program’s evidence for each claim 
that it has satisfied TEAC’s standards and references 
to institutional documents that also provide evidence. 
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An efficient way to portray that the program has par- 
ity with other programs in the institution is by means 
of a brief statistical report composed of a table like 
Table 5 which gives the comparative metrics for each 
category. 

Metrics 

Institutions have different conventions for measuring 
capacity in each dimension. They may keep track of 
their facilities with such measures as square feet per 
student or faculty member, number of faculty per of- 
fice, classroom size or number of students per class- 



room, proportions of dedicated program space. Simi- 
larly, an institution may use various metrics for its 
equipment (e.g., the number of computers, copying 
machines, projectors, phones per faculty member or 
student, the age of its equipment). Faculty workload 
may be measured by the number of sections or cours- 
es, by the number of students served, by the num- 
ber of student-credit hours, or some similar metric. 
TEAC encourages the program faculty to use metrics 
that may be particularly revealing or persuasive of 
the program’s capacity for quality. 



Table 5. Capacity for quality: A comparison of program and institutional statistics 



Capacity 

dimension 


Program statistics 


Institution statistics 

(Norm) 


Difference analysis 

Analysis of the differences 
between the program & the 
institutional statistics 


3.1.1 Curriculum (number of 
credits) 








3.1.2 Faculty (percentages 
at ranks; workload) 








3.1.3 Facilities (space & 
equipment provided) 








3.1.4 Fiscal and 
administrative (support 
dollars/faculty member) 








3.1.5 Student support 
services (equal access to 
services) 








3.1.6 Student feedback 
(course evaluation means, 
numbers of complaints) 
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Table 6 gives a convenient way for the faculty to doc- requirements for Quality Principle III by referring to 
ument that the program satisfies the balance of the documentation that provides the evidence requested. 



Table 6: References to institutional documents for each requirement 



TEAC requirements for 
quality control of capacity (3.2) 


Program’s reference to documentation 
for each requirement 


3.2.1 Curriculum 


Document showing credit hours required in the subject matter 
are tantamount to an academic major 

Document showing credit hours required in pedagogical subjects 
are tantamount to an academic minor 




3.2.2 Faculty 


Majority of the faculty have a terminal degree (major or minor) in 
the areas of course subjects they teach 


See Appendix C 


3.2.3 Facilities 


Documents showing appropriate and adequate resources 




3.2.4 Fiscal and Administrative 


Documents attesting to the financial health of the institution 

Documents showing program administrators are qualified for 
their positions 

Documents showing resources are adequate to administer the 
program 




3.2.5 Student support 


Documents showing adequate student support services 
Documents showing the drop-out and program completion rates 




3.2.6 Policies 


Documents showing an academic calendar is published 

Documents showing a grading policy is published and is accurate 

Documents showing there is a procedure for students' 
complaints to be evaluated 

Documents showing that the transfer of credit policy is published 
and is accurate. 

If appropriate, documents showing that the program has the 
capacity to ensure the timely delivery of distance education and 
support services and to accommodate current student numbers 
and expected near-term growth in enrollment and documents 
showing that a process to verify the identity of students taking 
distance education courses is used by faculty teaching the 
distance education courses. 
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Appendix C 

Faculty qualifications 

The program undoubtedly believes its faculty mem- 
bers are qualified for their assignments and TEAC 
asks only that the program faculty members summa- 
rize the evidence upon which they rely to substanti- 
ate their belief that the faculty members assigned to 
the program are qualified. The evidence can be effi- 
ciently summarized in a table. For each faculty mem- 
ber, the entries in the table might include the follow- 
ing information, any item of which it may omit if it 
sees the item as not related to the qualifications the 
program truly values: 

1 . current academic rank and title at the institu- 
tion, 

2. terminal degree, 

3. the institution that granted it, 

4. the year it was granted, 

5. the field of the degree, 

6. the number of scholarly publications, 

7. number of years at the institution, and 

8. the numbers of the courses the person is reg- 
ularly assigned to teach in the program. 

The program faculty may choose to provide any 
other information that the program values and that 
it feels represents the quality of the program faculty: 
for example, the number of awards the person has 
received, grants, editorial board memberships, pro- 
fessional service assignments, public school teaching 
experience, national board certification. The program 
faculty members, in other words, are free to create 
a table with different entries as long as it accurately 
represents the quality of the program faculty and its 
suitability for the assignments and responsibilities 
in the program. The qualifications the program cites 
must also be consistent with the faculty qualifications 
the institution uses to promote and review faculty. 

As with all information in the Inquiry Brief, each en- 
try is subject to audit verification. 



Appendix D 

Program requirements 

In Appendix D, the program faculty presents the pro- 
gram’s standards and requirements for each license 
area option in the program. Typically, these include 

1 . Admission requirements, 

2. Course requirements and standards, 

3. Course titles and descriptions, 

4. Requirements and standards for continuing 
in the program, 

5. Graduation requirements, and 

6. Requirements and standards for the state’s 
professional license. 

The way to represent these program requirements and 
show how they are related to the state’s or a profes- 
sional association’s standards is to complete Table 7 
for each program option, linking requirements to a 
state or association standard for teacher education. 

In this table, the program is free to tailor the column 
headings to its particular requirements for each of 
its program options. For example, a program might 
have made the following provisions for subject mat- 
ter knowledge in its program requirements for math 
teachers: the state may have some math standards 
the program names, the program may have adopted 
the subject matter standards of NCTM, certain math 
courses are required and named, some field work may 
require math lessons and units, for admission the pro- 
gram may require a math aptitude test score, some pre- 
requisite math courses, a portfolio may require work 
samples of math lessons and their assessment by the 
student teacher, and finally the program may require 
some exit survey on math preparation and knowledge 
or some standardized math test (e.g., Praxis II). All 
of these requirements would be cited in the cells in 
Table 7 either directly and/or by reference to some 
other document. A program may have requirements 
of a different kind from those in the column headings 
above to address Quality Principle I, etc. and these 
should be cited either by substitution or addition. A 
separate table is needed for each program option that 
has separate and distinctive program requirements. 
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Table 7. Format for Appendix D (teacher education in roman; educational leadership in italics) 



Professional 

association 

standard 

number 














State 
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number 
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Program option requirements that address 
subject matter and pedagogical standards foi 


Admissions 

requirements 














Field work 
requirements 














Required 

courses 














TEAC Quality Principle 1 
components 


1.1 Subject matter 
knowledge 

1.1 Professional knowledge 


1.2 Pedagogical knowledge 
1.2 Strategic decision- 
making 


1.3 Caring and effective 
teaching skill 
1.3 Caring and effective 
leadership skill 


1.4.1 Cross-cutting theme: 
Learning how to learn 


1.4.2 Cross-cutting theme: 
Multicultural perspectives 


1.4.3 Cross-cutting theme: 
Technology 
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field work may require math lessons and units, for admission the program may require a math aptitude test score, some prerequisite math courses, 
a portfolio may require work samples of math lessons and their assessment by the student teacher, and finally the program may require some exit 
survey on math preparation and knowledge or some standardized math test (e.g. , Praxis II). All of these requirements would be cited in the cells in the 
table above either directly and/or by reference to some other document. A program may have requirements of a different kind from those in the column 
headings above to address Quality Principle I, etc. and these should be cited either by substitution or addition. 




Appendix E 

Inventory of evidence 

Using the inventory 

What evidence does the program have to support its 
claims that its graduates are competent, caring, and 
qualified? On what evidence does the program rely 
to assess its own progress toward the goal of prepar- 
ing competent, caring, and qualified educators? 

Early in the process of preparing to write the Inqui- 
ry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal , program faculty 
should complete the inventory (see form below) as a 
way of taking stock: the program faculty asks, What 
is the status of our evidence? What measures and in- 
dicators for TEAC Quality Principle I are available 
to the program? What other evidence is available to 
the program? What evidence does the faculty rely on 
to support its claims? What might the program need 
to collect? What does it choose not to rely on? 

Later in the process, the completed form becomes 
Appendix E of the Brief TEAC’s auditors are re- 
quired to verify and find any evidence, whether re- 
ported or not in the Brief that can corroborate or 
disconfirm the evidence that is cited in the Brief. The 
inventory that makes up Appendix E assists them in 
their work and makes their on-site audit more effi- 
cient and productive. 

What evidence should be used? 

In supporting its claims that the program meets 
TEAC’s quality principles, program faculty members 
are free to make their case for Quality Principle I with 
only the evidence on which the program truly relies. 
Not all the categories of evidence listed in the inven- 
tory may be relevant or useful to the program faculty. 
However, faculty must fully report all the available 
evidence that bears on its claims or that it has report- 
ed elsewhere in support of the quality of the program. 

In the spirit of open inquiry, faculty must examine 
and explain all the evidence available to it that bears 
on the TEAC quality principles. However, if some 
evidence is not supportive of the program’s claims, 
or seems to be unsupportive, the faculty would make 
the case, like any other researcher, that the contrary 
evidence should not be relied on for various reasons. 



Thus, TEAC expects that any assessment results re- 
lated to TEAC Quality Principle I that the program 
faculty uses elsewhere will be included in the Inqui- 
ry Brief. For example, evidence that is reported to the 
institution or state licensing authorities, or alluded 
to in publications, websites, catalogs, and the like 
must be included in the Inquiry Brief. Title II results, 
grades (if they are used for graduation, transfer, ad- 
mission), admission test results (if they are used by 
the institution), hiring rates (if they are reported else- 
where) would all be included in the Brief. 

Available evidence that is not cited elsewhere or used 
in decisions, placements and the like, and which the 
program does not use to support its claims and which 
are unrelated to Quality Principle I can simply be 
identified as both “Available” and “Not used in the 
Brief?' 

Although program faculty may be making its case 
for candidate achievement with several novel mea- 
sures, it will also need to disclose all the traditional 
measures available to it, such as the grades the stu- 
dents have earned, the results of the state’s license 
test that is reported for Title II, and the results of any 
admission tests the institution requires. The faculty 
may hold these measures in low regard and see each 
as problematic for several reasons. If it does, the 
faculty would simply indicate that the measure was 
available, but that it was investigated and found to be 
problematic because it was unreliable or invalid for 
the program. 

Some forms of evidence listed in the inventory may 
be perfectly acceptable to the faculty, but the evi- 
dence is currently unavailable. In that case, the fac- 
ulty would indicate that the evidence is unavailable 
at the current time, but not problematic and that it 
may employ the evidence in the future. Or, the fac- 
ulty may indicate that some evidence is both unavail- 
able at the present time and so problematic, costly, 
etc., that the faculty would not propose to examine 
it at any time in the future. The inventory affords the 
faculty the opportunity to indicate any of these pos- 
sibilities with regard to each form of evidence (or 
any other forms of evidence) the faculty may wish 
to consider. 
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7 Assessment results related to TEAC Quality Principle I that the program faculty uses elsewhere must be included in the Brief. Evidence that is reported to the institution or state licensing authorities, or alluded 
to in publications, websites, catalogs, and the like must be included in the Brief. Therefore, Title II results, grades (if they are used for graduation, transfer, admission), admission test results (if they are used), 
hiring rates (if they are reported elsewhere) would all be included in the Brief. 
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Appendix F 

Local assessments 

Many programs have developed their own rating 
forms and evaluation instruments and copies of these 
locally unique assessments must be placed in Appen- 
dix F if there is evidence in the Brief that was based 
on them. While the auditors could use copies that 
were made available to them on-site, the members of 
the Accreditation Panel and the Accreditation Com- 
mittee often rely on them to fully understand the evi- 
dence presented in the Inquiry Brief and the evidence 
proposed in the Inquiry Brief Proposal. 

Appendix G 

Programs accredited by other 
recognized accreditors 

Some of TEAC’s state protocols call for the accredi- 
tation of all the institution’s professional education 
programs whether or not they are in the department, 
school, or college of education. TEAC recognizes the 
accreditation of these programs (e.g., school nurse, 
school librarian, school psychologist) that are ac- 
credited by a recognized national accreditor (recog- 
nized by CHEA or USDE) for the purposes of TEAC 
fulfilling its protocol obligations to the state. In these 
instances, Appendix G contains the formal notifica- 
tion and documentation from the accreditor that the 
program was accredited. 

Submitting the Brief 

Programs should submit their Briefs as a single elec- 
tronic file. If the program’s email service does not 
permit large attachments, then the program may send 
the file by mail on a flash drive or CD. The electronic 
file should be in a format that allows commenting 



(e.g., Microsoft Word, Adobe Acrobat with com- 
menting enabled). Note also that Appendix F needs 
to contain only the local forms from which data was 
analyzed and presented in the Brief. 

Electronic Briefs may contain hyperlinks to web- 
sites and other submitted documents as appropriate. 
Sometimes programs prefer to construct their Brief 
on the web and while that may serve the program 
well in developing its Brief, TEAC will still need to 
have the Brief as a single file for its archive and for its 
work. The issue with an IB stored on the web is that it 
can be altered, and even removed, by non-TEAC staff 
and that would place TEAC out of compliance with 
its obligations to USDE and CHEA. 

In addition TEAC needs to have at least five bound 
paper copies for the following functions: 

1 . Two copies, one for the lead auditor and one 
for a consulting auditor 

2. A copy for the lead panelist 

3. A copy for the lead accreditation committee 
member 

4. A copy for the TEAC archive 

Generally, TEAC has the capacity to project the ma- 
terials the panel and committee need to see during 
their deliberations, but some members prefer to pre- 
pare with paper copies. 

The five paper copies of the Brief with appendices 
should be mailed to the TEAC office at: 

Teacher Education Accreditation Council (TEAC) 
Suite 101 Willard Hall Education Building 
Newark, DE 19716 
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Checklist to accompany the submission of the Inquiry Brief and Inquiry Brief Proposal 8 



Requirement for the Brief 


Find it on page 


Still missing 


l.We identify the author(s) of the document. 






2. We provide evidence that the faculty approved the document. 






3. We give a brief account of the history and logic of the program and its place within the institution. 






4. We provide some demographics of program faculty and students (e.g., race and gender), broken 
out by year, by each program option. 






5. We state our claims explicitly and precisely. 






6. We provide evidence to support our claims organized by their relationship to the components of 
QPI (1. 1-1.3). 






7. We provide evidence for all the subcomponents of QPI (1.4): learning how to learn (1.4.1); 
multicultural perspectives and accuracy (1.4.2) and technology (1.4.3). 






8. We have checked that our claims are consistent with other program documents (e.g., catalogs, 
websites and brochures). 






9. In the rationale, we explain why we selected our particular measures and why we thought these 
measures would be reliable and valid indicators of our claims. 






10. In the rationale, we also explain why we think the criteria and standards we have selected as 
indicating success are appropriate. 






11. We describe our method of acquiring our evidence - the overall design of our approach, 
including sampling and comparison groups (if applicable). 






12. We provide at least two measures for each claim unless there is a single measure of certain or 
authentic validity. 






13. For each measure we include empirical evidence of the degree of reliability and validity. 






14. We present findings related to each claim, and we offer a conclusion for each claim, explaining 
how our evidence supports or does not support the claim. 






15. We describe how we have recently used evidence of student performance in making decisions to 
change and improve the program. 






16. We provide a plan for making future decisions concerning program improvements based on 
evidence of our students’ performance. 






17. We provide evidence that we have conducted an internal audit of our quality control system 
(QCS) and we present and discuss the implications of the findings from our internal audit. 






18. We provide Appendix C that describes faculty qualifications. 






19. We provide Appendix D that describes our program requirements and their alignment with state 
and national standards. 






20. We make a case for institutional commitment to the program (Appendix B). 






21. We make a case that we have sufficient capacity to offer a quality program (Appendix B). 






22. We list all evidence (related to accreditation) available to the program (Appendix E). 






23. We provide copies of all locally developed assessments in Appendix F. 






24. We provide, if applicable, copies of decisions by other recognized accreditors for professional 
education programs not covered in the Inquiry Brief (Appendix G). 






25. If our program or any program option is delivered in distance education format, we make the 
case that we have the capacity to ensure timely delivery of distance education and support services 
and to accommodate current student numbers and expected near-term growth in enrollment. 






26. If our program or any program option is delivered in distance education format, we describe the 
process by which we verily the identity of students taking distance education courses. 







8 The checklist for the Inquiry Brief Proposal need not have entries for rows 6, 7, 13, 14 and 15. 
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Expanded information required 
for continuing accreditation 

The program’s first Inquiry Brief contained three im- 
plicit promises for the future and these need to be 
addressed in the program’s subsequent bid for re- 
accreditation. These three were: a plan to undertake 
continuing inquiry into the factors that might influ- 
ence candidate learning and accomplishment in the 
program; evidence that not only did the Quality Con- 
trol System work more or less as it was designed, but 
that it improved program quality; and that some of 
the categories of evidence, cited in Appendix E, that 
were not available or relied upon in the first Inquiry 
Brief would be used in the subsequent Brief 

The Inquiry Brief from program faculty seeking 
continuing accreditation will make the case for ac- 
creditation with TEAC by including all the familiar 
elements outlined on pages 43-71, but within that 
framework, the program will also need to integrate 
information about the three points above into its In- 
quiry Brief for re-accreditation: 



ist in a separate format. The program is not 
obligated to conduct the inquiry it planned in 
its first Brief but it is obligated to have con- 
ducted some inquiry to earn a full continuing 
accreditation term. If the program abandoned 
its initial plan for inquiry, it would simply 
give the reasons for its going in a different 
direction and report the results of the inquiry 
it in fact undertook. 

2. With regard to evidence that the activities 
of the Quality Control System actually im- 
proved something in the program, the faculty 
should report the evidence it has that it has 
made something better in the program. This 
evidence may be the same as that undertaken 
in Item 1 above or it may be in some other 
area of interest to the faculty. 

3. With regard to how the evidence promised 
in Appendix E “for future use” has been ad- 
dressed, the faculty may either include it or 
provide reasons for not using it. 



1 . With regard to its plan for future and on-go- There is always the hope and expectation that the fac- 
ing inquiry, the faculty can provide a sepa- ulty seeking reaccreditation will also have refined and 
rate report of how the plan turned out, or the enhanced the quality of the evidence it uses to make 
report can be included in the Inquiry Brief its case so that it is more persuasive and conclusive 
in the Discussion section if it does not ex- than what was submitted in the prior Inquiry Brief 
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The Inquiry Brief Proposal (for initial accreditation 
status) 



The Inquiry Brief Proposal presents a plan for ac- 
quiring evidence, beyond that submitted for state 
program approval, that the program meets TEAC’s 
Quality Principle I. The program faculty may have 
some evidence that meets a research standard about 
its program, or may have results from pilot studies 
or from evaluations of prior versions of the program, 
to report. Such evidence may be indicative of what 
the faculty expects to report in the Inquiry Brief; in 
the context of the Inquiry Brief Proposal, however, 
such historical or pilot evidence is best regarded as 
part of the program’s rationale for its assessments as 
it constitutes one of the reasons the faculty selected 
and invested in these assessments. 

The rationale for the assessments, required as part of 
Quality Principle II, is the central element of the In- 
quiry Brief Proposal because in it the program facul- 
ty makes the case that the proposed assessments will 
yield the evidence of student learning at a standard 
that TEAC requires to satisfy Quality Principle I. 

Because the evidence of reliability and validity of 
the method of assessment, also required by Quality 
Principle I, is invariably based upon the results of the 
assessments, the faculty may not have adequate evi- 
dence of validity, either. The faculty members may, 
however, have pilot studies of validity, or they may 
have published studies of these assessments as used 
in other programs. 

In the absence of any prior or empirical work about 
the assessments, the faculty members explain why 



their likely interpretations of the proposed measures 
would be valid and credible and how they will deter- 
mine the reliability and validity of the measures and 
assessments they are proposing. 

Although the Inquiry Brief Proposal cannot fulfill all 
the requirements of Quality Principle I, it can and 
should fulfill the requirements of Quality Principles 
II and III by presenting the evidence that the program 
faculty has a quality control system that functions 
as it was designed and promotes program improve- 
ment. Also, in fulfillment of Quality Principle II the 
faculty can show how it has relied on evidence of 
student learning in the past to shape the program it is 
seeking to have accredited by TEAC. 

In their Inquiry > Brief Proposal, the faculty members 
must present evidence that the institution is com- 
mitted to the program. An effective way to do this, 
as in the Inquiry Brief, is by showing that the statis- 
tics about their program with regard to capacity are 
equivalent or superior to the same statistics about the 
institution as a whole. 

The complete case that the program’s quality con- 
trol system monitors quality entails evidence that 
the steps the faculty takes to control quality actually 
have some positive impact on student learning and 
accomplishment. For this reason, the Inquiry Brief 
Proposal, like the Inquiry Brief, should describe the 
program faculty’s plans for investigating the links 
between the program’s capacity for quality and the 
evidence for Quality Principle I. 
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Content of the Inquiry Brief Proposal 



Section 1. 

Program overview 

The overview should consist of a description of the 
program and its license options, including a justifi- 
cation for bundling license options within a single 
Brief. Included in this section should be the history 
of the program, its relationship to other programs 
in the institution, the demographics of faculty and 
students disaggregated by option, and features that 
distinguish the program from others. 

Section 2. 

Claims and rationale 

Ideally these would be assertions that represent 
how program graduates and program candidates are 
unique and distinctive in satisfying TEAC’s quality 
principles rather than re-statements of the quality 
principles. 

Quality standards of evidence 

The program should not assume that any evidence 
advanced in the future IB will “speak for itself.” 
Rather, the proposal should explain how each source 
of evidence is (after Ewell, 2002 *): 

a. Relevant: the evidence is demonstrably relat- 
ed to the claim being advanced. The program 
should present a clear rationale for why the 
evidence supports a particular program claim 
or claims. 

b. Verifiable: sufficient information is available 
to allow an independent reviewer to corrobo- 
rate what will be found. 

c. Representative: the evidence presented must 
be typical of student performance in the pro- 
gram, and not consist of atypical cases or 
time intervals. 

d. Cumulative: when presented to advance a 
particular claim or set of claims, a body of 

1 Ewell, P (2002). Evidence guide: A resource to support institutions and eval- 
uation teams. Alameda, CA: Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 



evidence should be mutually reinforcing and 
consistent. 

e. Actionable: the evidence should have the po- 
tential to provide the program with specific 
guidance that will help improve educational 
practice. Often this means that quantitative 
data must be disaggregated to reveal underly- 
ing strengths or weaknesses, or to ensure that 
qualitative data do not lead to educational 
policies based on isolated cases. 

Section 3. 

Methods of assessment 

The assessment plan describes the methods at the 
time of the audit and should attend to the following 
items. 

Sampling 

In the future Inquiry Brief the data will probably be 
reported for a sample of students who have gradu- 
ated from the program or are currently completing 
the program. The IBP should specify how the sample 
will be drawn and how it will represent the student 
population. 

Evidence 

The program should put together a matrix indicating 
the sources of evidence, qualitative and quantitative, 
that will be used to support each claim. 

1 . How the program will interpret this evidence. 
For example, if the program proposes to use 
Praxis scores, it should identify standards (not 
just state standards) that it accepts as indicat- 
ing acceptable performance of its students 
with regard to its claims. Or, if the program re- 
lies heavily on portfolio assessments, it should 
define clearly how acceptable performance is 
to be defined, and what the program intends to 
do with performance that is not up to standard. 

2. How the quality of evidence will be evalu- 
ated. For qualitative data, the focus should 
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be on demonstrating how the evidence meets 
the five quality standards listed above (a-e). 
For quantitative data, the program should 
also indicate how it will establish the reli- 
ability and validity of measures. Reliability 
evidence should include both internal consis- 
tency and, where appropriate, test-retest sta- 
tistics; validity data should include content, 
construct, concurrent and/or predictive valid- 
ity evidence. Other psychometric properties 
of quantitative measures should be included 
here as well, such as pilot data and evidence 
found in journals or professional literature. 

Section 4. 

Pilot assessment results 

Section 4 reports the results of the program’s inves- 
tigation of any available pilot data on graduates’ ac- 
complishments in either a quantitative or qualitative 
format and includes evidence presented for state pro- 
gram approval. 

Section 5. 

Discussion and plan 

This section includes decisions that have been made 
already based on pilot evidence, ways the program 
will improve its assessment system based on what 
it has learned from the pilot data, and its plan and 
timetable for when data will be collected, how data 
will be stored and organized, and the ways in which 
data will be analyzed to support the claims. As indi- 
vidual pieces of evidence take on meaning only in 
context, the aim should be to anticipate how pieces 
of evidence will be integrated into a coherent whole. 



Section 6. 

Evidence of institutional learning 

TEAC assumes that program faculty has engaged 
in initial stages of institutional learning by prepar- 
ing the six appendices of the proposal. In this sec- 
tion, the narrative should specify what was learned 
in carrying out the tasks of preparing the proposal 
draft, and what consequences this learning had for 
improving the program and/or the accomplishments 
of the program’s students. Just as student learning 
evidence doesn’t “speak for itself,” the display of a 
large array of data doesn’t necessarily indicate that 
the program has used these data to reflect upon and 
improve educational practice. The proposal will need 
to show how the program will engage in deliberate, 
systematic, collaborative, and thoughtful reflection 
on the evidence it collects, and how it will use this 
reflection to improve student learning. 

Section 7. 

References 

In this section, the faculty lists all works and sources 
mentioned in the Inquiry Brief Proposal. (See page 
55.) 

Section 8. 

Appendices 

The Inquiry Brief Proposal should have the same 
appendices as does the Inquiry > Brief (See pages 
56-70.) 
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Evaluation of the Inquiry Brief Proposal 



See Part Three of this guide for a full description of 
TEAC’s five-step evaluation process and the ques- 
tions that inform each step. (See pages 41-42.) 

Formative evaluation 

A standard part of the TEAC process is for TEAC 
staff to assist programs in writing their Briefs, and 
staff members exert considerable effort to ensure 
that the Briefs are complete and coherent. There is a 
limit, however, to what even the best “desk review” 
can accomplish. The formative evaluators cannot al- 
ways tell from reading a draft proposal, for example, 
what potential sources of evidence might be revealed 
on site that might improve the program’s plan. These 
sources sometimes can only be discovered during the 
site visit. Also the formative evaluator can’t easily 
discern from a draft the extent to which a program 
may be needlessly succumbing to a “compliance 
mentality,” by proposing lines of evidence they re- 
ally don’t value or rely on in monitoring the quality 
of their program. 

Audit 

TEAC audits the program, based on the Inquiry Brief 
Proposal. The audit team visiting the program will 
usually consist of three people: the IBP panelist as- 
signed to the program as formative evaluator and lead 
auditor, a TEAC staff member, and a local practitioner. 

The campus visit will have four core purposes: 

1 . To audit targets associated with the capacity 
and parity standards, 



2. To audit targets associated with the quality 
control system as described in the program’s 
internal audit, 

3. To audit the program’s rationale and methods 
of assessment, and 

4 . To consult with the program about how its plan 
(rationale and method) might be strengthened 
and improved. 

While the TEAC team will carry out the traditional 
audit tasks related to the quality control system and 
components of the capacity standards, it will cross- 
examine the plan, engaging the program faculty in a 
dialogue about the claims, the evidence the faculty 
proposes to use to support its claims, and how the 
program will use student learning data to improve 
educational practice. A feedback session is sched- 
uled at the end of the visit to include suggestions for 
the program faculty to consider as it makes changes 
to the proposal. 

Summative evaluation 

On the recommendation of TEAC’s Accreditation 
Panel, TEAC’s Accreditation Committee decides 
whether or not to grant initial accreditation. 

In their deliberations, the panel and committee are 
guided by a set of heuristics for the accreditation 
decision. These heuristics are the same for both the 
Inquiry Brief Proposal and the Inquiry Brief with re- 
gard to Quality Principle II (2.1, 2.2 and 2.3), and 
the evidence of commitment and capacity for Qual- 
ity Principle III. 
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Overview of the TEAC audit 



One defining feature of the TEAC accreditation pro- 
cess is the academic audit: a team of auditors visits a 
campus to examine and verify on site the evidence that 
supports the claims made in the professional educa- 
tion program’s Inquiry’ Brief or Inquiry’ Brief Proposal. 

The team of two to four TEAC-trained auditors visits 
the campus for two to three days. In some cases, the 
visit may be extended if the audit challenge is espe- 
cially complex or broad. 

It is TEAC’s philosophy that throughout all stages 
of the accreditation process, TEAC and the program 
faculty maintain open and frequent communications 
on any and all relevant matters. Maintaining com- 
munication is especially important during the audit 
process, as is understanding the process and the re- 
sponsibilities of each party involved. 

Scope of the audit 

The audit process does not address the basic accredi- 
tation question of whether or not the evidence is com- 
pelling, persuasive, sufficient, or convincing. Instead, 
the audit, with the exception of the case for institution- 
al commitment, determines only whether the descrip- 
tions and characterizations of evidence in the Brief are 
accurate. The auditors’ question is no more or no less 
than Are the statements in the Brief accurate? 

In designing and conducting the audit, TEAC staff 
and auditors use as a guide the general instructions 
laid out in TEAC’s annotated template of principles 
and standards. 

Responsibilities 

Before the audit, TEAC staff, the auditors, and the 
program faculty should review the responsibilities of 
all involved, described directly below, and the details 
of the TEAC audit process described in this section. 
The program faculty and TEAC staff members share 
responsibilities for supporting the work of the audi- 
tors on site, and the auditors have very specific re- 
sponsibilities before, during, and after the audit. 



The program ’v responsibilities. For the year in which 
a program’s Brief is audited, the institution currently 
pays an audit fee of $2,000 per Brief. In addition, 
the institution is responsible for all costs related to 
each audit and audit team (two to four people, over 
two to four days): lodging (up to four nights), food, 
travel, and fees ($1,500 per auditor; an honorarium 
of at least $100 per day for the on-site practitioners 
and the cost of a substitute if the practitioner is a 
classroom teacher). The audit fee and related audit 
costs are separate from the membership dues. 

The program faculty under review will be respon- 
sible for designating an audit coordinator who is re- 
sponsible for the logistical aspects of the audit visit. 
The duties of the coordinator might include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Distribute to all specified parties the call- 
for-comment, soliciting comments about the 
program from all parties with a stake in the 
program. 

2. Make provisions for lodging, meals, trans- 
portation, and the handling of expenses. 

3. Schedule interviews and meeting rooms. 

4. Nominate a teacher or administrator to serve 
on the audit team as the local practitioner and 
arrange to cover the cost of a substitute if the 
practitioner is a classroom teacher. 

5. Provide email addresses for faculty, students, 
and cooperating teachers to whom TEAC 
will send an electronic survey. 

6. Provide administrative support during the 
audit, such as access to telephones, comput- 
ers, printers, photocopiers, the Internet, and 
other support services. 

7. Ensure that the auditors are able to obtain 
needed information, documentation, and oth- 
er evidence necessary to complete the audit. 
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TEAC’s responsibilities. Before the audit visit, 
TEAC staff will be responsible for the following: 

1 . Schedule the audit, assign auditors, share au- 
ditors ’ resumes or cv’s with the program for 
review. 

2. Communicate with the audit coordinator to 
assure that all logistical arrangements have 
been made satisfactorily. 

3. Supply the audit coordinator with the call- 
for-comment letter to distribute to all parties 
with a stake in the program and post the call- 
for-comment on the TEAC website. 

4. Communicate with the auditors to discuss 
logistical arrangements, the visit schedule, 
the ethical obligations of auditors, and other 
audit policies and concerns. 

5. Prepare, in conjunction with the audit team, 
the audit tasks, with reference to any matters 
in the Brief that seem of particular interest or 
show signs of being problematic. 

6. Provide training to the program’s designated 
local practitioner in preparation for the on- 
site portion of the audit. 

7. Communicate and coordinate with the state 
education representative, as appropriate. 

8. Prepare, in conjunction with the audit team, 
the auditors’ summary of the case and send it 
to the program for review and approval. 

9. Send any pre-visit clarification questions to 
the program for response. 

After the audit, TEAC staff sends the audit report to 
the program for review. 

Auditors’ responsibilities. TEAC auditors have five 
interrelated responsibilities: 

1 . Understand. At the outset of the audit, the 
auditors must understand the Brief and the 
local contexts about which the Brief is writ- 
ten. This understanding helps build a sense 
of rapport and confidence among the parties, 
thereby avoiding the tense and confrontation- 



al relationship that sometimes characterizes 
audits in other circumstances. 

TEAC auditors base their judgments solely 
on the evidence and not on preconceived 
ideas or biases, no matter what their source. 
The auditors therefore make every effort to 
fully understand the contexts in which they 
are operating and to treat all persons they 
meet with respect and comity. 

2. Verify. The text of the Inquiry Brief or the 
Inquiry Brief Proposal and the selected evi- 
dence are the targets of the audit. 

The auditors verify the text of the Brief and 
they do this by examining the referents of 
the text to be sure that the text is accurate 
with respect to the meaning of the language, 
data, and evidence. The auditors examine 
and probe the accuracy of the language of 
selected formal statements of the program’s 
goals, claims, rationale, and the TEAC qual- 
ity control system. These probes are meant to 
verify that the language is precise, trustwor- 
thy, and means exactly what it seems to say. 

3. Corroborate. Sometimes the verification 
purposes of the audit lead the auditors to ex- 
amine evidence that was not cited in the Brief 
but which nevertheless has a direct bearing 
on their verification of the evidence and the 
precision of the language in the Brief. The au- 
ditors, in fact, sometimes seek evidence that 
was not in the Brief to corroborate, reinforce, 
or disconfirm the evidence that is in the Brief. 

4. Judge. The auditors come to a conclusion 
about whether any errors they find in the 
Brief are trivial or consequential and alter 
the meaning of text. If the error is minor and 
trivial, then the target is scored as verified 
but with a note of the error. If it the error is 
of consequence and significant and alters the 
meaning, then the target is scored as not veri- 
fied and the error noted. 

To do this, the auditors must distinguish be- 
tween errors in the Brief that are of no sig- 
nificance or consequence to the meaning of 
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the text and errors that change the meaning 
of the text and lead a reader to a misinterpre- 
tation of the evidence. 

In addition to verifying the evidence in the 
Brief, the auditors also make a determination 
of whether the evidence is sufficient to sup- 
port the claim that the institution is commit- 
ted to the program. 

5. Represent TEAC. Auditors represent TEAC 
as an organization and its particular approach 
to specialized accreditation in higher edu- 
cation. As such, the TEAC auditors answer 
questions and present TEAC positions in in- 
formal and formal occasions. 

It is expected that during the visit to the cam- 
pus, auditors may, at the discretion of the 
program faculty, meet with campus and state 
leaders to exchange greetings, to answer any 
questions about TEAC and the TEAC process- 
es, and to corroborate evidence and argument 



found in the Brief. The training program that 
TEAC provides for auditors prepares them 
to answer questions that can be anticipated 
and gives them procedures for responding to 
questions that have not been anticipated and 
which challenge the auditors’ knowledge. 

In all exchanges, it is important that the audi- 
tors acknowledge their own limited roles, and 
that the campus representatives respect the 
limits of the auditors’ roles. With the excep- 
tion of the evidence about institutional com- 
mitment, auditors do not make evaluative de- 
cisions about accreditation, nor should they 
be asked to. Also, they are not on campus to 
suggest how programs might be improved or 
to offer personal positions about accredita- 
tion issues in higher education. Auditors of 
Inquiry Brief Proposals, however, may raise 
points for consideration on how the case the 
program plans to make in its eventual Inquiry 
Brief could be made stronger. 
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Ten principles to guide auditors n their work 
(or, what programs should expect from TEAC auditors) 



These ten principles describe the qualities the pro- 
gram faculty, staff, and students should expect from 
a TEAC auditor: 

1 . TEAC auditors maintain confidential- 
ity during and after audits. Auditors do 
not discuss or share their knowledge of pro- 
grams or institutions, faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents with others except as required to fulfill 
their responsibilities to TEAC. In particular 
this means that they should not discuss at one 
institution the auditing experiences they had 
at another institution. There is a need to know 
criterion about shared information from site 
to site, but interpreting the need to know 
should be done as cautiously and conserva- 
tively as possible. (See principle 9, below.) 

2. TEAC auditors commit fully to the process 
of the audit. The auditors are prepared to 
participate in all activities related to the audit. 
While on site, they maintain focus and are not 
distracted from the work at hand by making 
and receiving phone calls, faxes, emails and 
other messages. Auditors are instructed to ar- 
range personal and professional schedule ac- 
cording to the requirements of the audit. 

3. TEAC auditors disclose any conflict of in- 
terest. Auditors should not audit programs at 
institutions where there is any appearance of 
a conflict of interest, such as could exist if the 
auditor: 

• Worked at the institution at some previous 
time; 

• Applied for a position at the institution at 
some previous time; 

• Is or was involved in a professional or per- 
sonal conflict or collaboration with a mem- 
ber of the institution’s faculty now or at 
some previous time; or 



• Is a candidate, or will soon be a candidate, 
for a position at the institution. 

None of these conditions will necessarily 
disqualify a person as a consulting auditor 
of a program at an institution. However, the 
person alone cannot decide whether a con- 
flict of interest exists. The decision must be 
made by TEAC in consultation with the insti- 
tution. Because TEAC staff will not be able 
to know if these or similar conditions exist, it 
is incumbent upon potential auditors to bring 
them to the attention of TEAC staff. 

While TEAC’s policies firmly discourage 
gift-giving, receptions, banquets, and enter- 
tainment during the audit visit, sometimes 
these cannot be avoided altogether, and in 
these rare instances the auditors must be vig- 
ilant that their decision-making is not com- 
promised as a result. 

4. TEAC auditors are sensitive to privacy 
issues. If faculty members or their faculty 
representatives show reluctance to share data 
that are requested by the auditors, then the 
auditors are instructed to be sensitive to their 
feelings and stop asking for them. If the data 
are central to the auditing process, the audi- 
tors will contact TEAC for direction in these 
matters. Privacy issues are very important to 
faculty and to TEAC, and care is needed to 
respect them and seek other ways to verify 
the evidence in the Brief TEAC has also an- 
ticipated the fact that other ways may not be 
possible (see disclaimer audit opinions). 

5. TEAC auditors do not evaluate the pro- 
gram or offer judgments or commenda- 
tions to program faculty or institutional 
representatives. At no time should auditors 
characterize the data they are reviewing in 
an Inquiry Brief in terms of whether or not 
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they provide support for the faculty claims 
(except data about institutional commitment 
and the Inquiry Brief Proposal plan). It is 
important that TEAC auditors stay in role on 
this question — speaking and reporting only 
to whether the evidence in the Brief is accu- 
rate and fairly represented. 

6. TEAC auditors are not coaches or consul- 
tants. Auditors should not advance sugges- 
tions about how programs can be improved, 
how Inquiry Briefs might be improved, or 
how the program’s chances for accreditation 
can be improved. Auditors are not to diag- 
nose weaknesses in education programs, nor 
volunteer advice on these matters. Auditors 
of Inquiry Brief Proposals, however, are at 
liberty to seek information that will strength- 
en the program’s eventual case and otherwise 
advise the program about methods that might 
be better suited to the program’s argument. 

7. TEAC auditors characterize TEAC poli- 
cies with great care. It is important that au- 
ditors qualify their interpretations or cite the 
language in one of the TEAC publications 
that officially addresses the questions posed 
to the auditor. In case of doubt, and without 
being dismissive, auditors will suggest that 
the inquirers to call the TEAC office for of- 
ficial interpretations of TEAC policies. 

8 . TEAC auditors maintain a professional 
distance between themselves and the pro- 
gram faculty. Every event during the visit 
is part of the audit. Auditors are constantly 
on the alert for information that corroborates 
or disconfirms the information in the Brief 
The audit team makes the best use of its time 
through continuous inquiry. Although shar- 
ing rides or meals with faculty and admin- 
istrators during the audit sessions should be 



avoided if at all possible, meals are some- 
times an efficient and effective way to con- 
vene a group; in such instances, auditors use 
the occasion to verify targets of interest. The 
issue is maintaining an optimum and uncom- 
promised professional distance. Auditors 
should not be cold, aloof, or unfriendly. 

9. TEAC auditors are discreet. Auditors share 
information and perceptions with discipline 
and care. Wherever auditors travel, whether 
to large cities or remote rural areas, they 
will find that the community’ represented by 
the institution is also well represented in air- 
ports, restaurants, and public transportation. 
Although the auditor might feel safe in off- 
campus sites to characterize, for example, an 
exchange with a faculty member, or to por- 
tray a data set advanced to support a claim, 
such activity is extremely unwise. 

10. TEAC auditors are positive and sensitive. 

Auditors are expected to make every effort 
to convey the attitude that their purpose is to 
verify the evidence in the Brief They should 
avoid any mannerism that could be taken as 
a “gotcha” style or inquisitor approach to 
the audit. They are there to verify, and their 
demeanor should make it clear that they are 
willing to go the extra mile to verify and cor- 
roborate evidence. Should they fail to verify 
some evidence, which undoubtedly will hap- 
pen, they must make doubly sure they are 
correct, and then take care not embarrass 
the faculty with the revelation or otherwise 
call attention to their disappointment over 
the negative findings. This approach, apart 
from flowing from TEAC’s core beliefs, also 
increases the likelihood that the faculty will 
cooperate and be forthcoming with auditors 
and as a result that the audit will successfully 
arrive at the proper conclusion. 
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The TEAC audit 



Before the audit 

TEAC’s process of formative evaluation includes 
reviewing the Brief to ensure that it (1) is complete, (2) 
addresses the appropriate elements and components 
of the TEAC system, and (3) is written clearly and 
precisely. When TEAC is satisfied that the Brief meets 
all requirements, then it declares the i?n'e/“auditable.” 

Once the program’s Brief has been accepted as audit- 
able, TEAC staff and the program faculty schedule 
and plan the audit. TEAC will assign a team of au- 
ditors and schedule the audit. (See the TEAC audit 
schedule in Part One of this guide.) 

Once selected, the audit team members insure that 
there are no undeclared conflicts of interest surround- 
ing their participation in the audit. In this initial peri- 
od of planning for the auditors’ visit, program faculty 
members have an opportunity to review the resumes 
of the members of the audit team to identify any po- 
tential conflicts of interest that may exist and that the 
match between the auditor’s qualifications and the 
program is appropriate. TEAC officers and program 
faculty will negotiate claims of conflicts of interests. 

After their study of the Brief the auditors will pro- 
pose audit tasks (see “Constructing audit tasks,” be- 
low) and review the audit tasks proposed by others. 
Some audit tasks can be conducted without an on- 
site analysis; in those cases, the auditor may conduct 
the analysis before arriving on site. 

Then, TEAC and the program faculty will determine 
what evidence the program must make available to the 
auditors, the interviews that need to be scheduled, and 
the observations that are required. In some instances, 
TEAC and program faculty may agree that some data 
records can be sent to the auditors prior to the visit to 
make more efficient use of their on-site time. 

Next, the auditors prepare a summary of the case. 
The summary of the case explicates the case the pro- 
gram has made to support its claims; it tells the pro- 
gram’s story, but in the auditors’ words. The purpose 



of the summary is at least threefold: (1) to convey 
to the authors (and to others) that the auditors fully 
understand the Brief’s meanings and contexts; (2) to 
facilitate the construction of the final audit strategy; 
and (3) to provide the members of the Accreditation 
Panel and Accreditation Committee with an accurate 
summary of the case the Brief makes. 

The auditors’ summary of the case generally has the 
following parts: 

1. The auditors briefly describe in one or two 
paragraphs the salient characteristics of the 
institution and program (type, location, age, 
number of faculty, number of students enrolled 
and graduated (in total and by program option), 
mission, relevant demographic information and 
any unique and distinguishing features). 

2. The auditors restate, in their own words, 
the claims advanced in the Brief related to 
TEAC’s Quality > Principle I, the categories 
of evidence the program cites supporting the 
claims, the nature of the evidence is present- 
ing, and the program’s evidence related to the 
reliability and validity of the measures used 
to assess the claims. 

3. The auditors summarize the principal results 
of the program’s internal audit and the find- 
ings reported in Appendix B related to insti- 
tutional commitment to the program. 

4. Finally, because the auditors are telling the 
program s story, they do not comment about 
aspects of the case for accreditation that they 
may think are weak or problematic. Nor do 
they make the case stronger than the pro- 
gram faculty made it. The summary is about 
the program’s case, not the case the auditors 
would have made or could have made. 

The lead auditor prepares the initial draft of the sum- 
mary of the case; other members of the team review 
it, and once the team accepts the summary, TEAC 
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sends it to the program head, who corrects any errors 
the auditors may have made. 

Constructing audit tasks 

The audit is a series of tasks, each assigned to an 
aspect of the Brief that is also associated with one of 
the principles or standards of the TEAC system. 

Before the auditors arrive at a campus, the TEAC staff 
and the auditors will have created a set of initial audit 
tasks that are directed at the parts of the Brief that are 
relevant for one or another of the TEAC principles. 
They are called initial tasks because the auditors may 
also employ follow-up tasks and new tasks that they 
create during the audit or that they draw from the 
larger set of potential audit tasks TEAC has created. 
The auditors may also have created a set of questions 
(called clarification tasks) about any aspects of the 
Brief that were unclear to them or puzzling to which 
the program faculty respond in writing at a time that 
is convenient for them, but preferably before the au- 
dit visit. 

An audit task is composed of a target and a probe. 
The audit task is constructed by selecting some as- 
pect of the Brief text (the target ) and probing it. 



A target is what the auditors are seeking to verify 
in the Brief A target can be a particular sentence, 
claim, statistic, number, or piece of evidence. Each 
target is linked to an element, component, or sub- 
component of the TEAC system. 

A probe is a specific action taken by the auditor to 
establish whether the portrayal of the evidence for a 
target is accurate. If the result of the probe of a tar- 
get is ambiguous or in cases where the outcomes of 
a probe are variable or uncertain with regard to the 
accuracy of the evidence for a target in the Brief the 
auditors probe further until a stable pattern is uncov- 
ered or until a probe’s result is unambiguous. 

A target is verified if the auditor determines that the 
evidence, statistic, or claim, representing the target 
is accurate. This judgment can be made even if there 
are slight and inconsequential inaccuracies in the tar- 
geted text of the Brief 

The following are examples of possible audit task 
probes that would be directed at the verification of 
some target in the Brief Some audit task probes are 
also designed to corroborate targets in the Brief but 
with evidence that may not have been cited in the 
Brief hut is available on site to the auditors. 



1. Check records, such as minutes of meetings or 7. 
memos on file of faculty actions in making pro- 
gram decisions claimed in the Brief. 

2. Review notes taken of interviews with focus 8. 
groups and with students at their exit from the 
program from which summaries are prepared or 
generalizations included in the Brief are induced. 

3. Inspect the responses received from stakehold- 
ers who were surveyed by the program about the 
program and whose responses are summarized in 
tables or in narrative in the Brief. 

4. Re-compute percentages, means, standard devia- 
tions, and correlations, etc., reported in the Brief 
from the original spreadsheets and check the ac- 
curacy of the spreadsheet entries from raw data. 

5. Use institutional records to re-compute the means 
and standard deviations of grade point averages, 
license test scores, admission test scores, etc., 
reported in the Brief. 

6. Survey students, faculty, and cooperating teach- 
ers about the accomplishments of the students 
with regard to Quality Principle I components. 



Have raters re-apply the coding schemes used to 
draw inferences from qualitative data to see if the 
results can be reproduced. 

Interview senior administrators to uncover evidence 
of the institution’s commitment to the program. 

Pose teaching scenarios and dilemmas to stu- 
dents and faculty to determine if their responses 
align with the description of the program’s mis- 
sion, goals, and claims in the Inquiry Brief. 

10. Check reports concerning the reliability of multiple 
observers by asking the observers to rate a video- 
taped student teaching event, a portfolio, or some 
other artifact and computing the appropriate coef- 
ficients of agreement. 

11. Tour the campus to verify cited evidence about 
claims concerning facilities, resources, and ser- 
vices available to program candidates, the avail- 
ability of computers, faculty office space, and 
other capacity-related issues. 

12. Check brochures, catalogs, and websites to make 
sure the information found in the Brief is consis- 
tent with the information found in these sources. 
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13. Examine both the data (video tapes, transcripts, 
field notes) and the procedures for coding the 
data for evidence used to support claims. 

14. Examine data sets (also institutional and state 
reports where those same data are provided) to 
verify evidence of parity of funds, space, full-time 
faculty equivalent per student enrollment of the 
program with other programs on campus. 

15. Interview faculty who participated in the delibera- 
tions leading to program change, examine minutes 
of meetings, and inspect the copies of proposals 
that were taken to the faculty or administration 
for action to determine if the Brief claims that 
changes were made in the program after consider- 
ing data generated by the quality control system. 

16. Visit class sessions to see if the facilities, peda- 
gogical values, and substance of the lesson(s) 
align with descriptions found in the Brief. 



17. Interview faculty who conducted the internal au- 
dit probes and inspect their records to determine 
that the audit was undertaken as described. 

18. Interview students and faculty who were the focus 
of the internal audit probes to ascertain that the 
characterizations found in the internal audit report 
in Appendix A are accurate. 

19. Interview faculty with regard to any errors they 
found in the Brief with regard to the portrayal of 
the program and its characteristics. 

20. Examine files and archives describing actions 
taken by the faculty to improve the program to 
document the accuracy of the characterizations of 
these actions in the Brief. 



Of course, situations will vary from site to site. 
Claims and the sources of data for claims that have 
not been anticipated may arise, and auditors may 
need to consider additional kinds of probes to use in 
their efforts to determine if the statements and evi- 
dence found in the Brief are accurate. 

TEAC prescribes the following features for some of 
the audit tasks and most audits will include the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1 . The auditors observe a session of at least two 
regularly scheduled courses that the program 
offers. 

2. The auditors interview the students in the 
program’s sample or a similar sample for its 
internal audit or for the evidence cited for 
Quality’ Principle I. 

3. The auditors interview a sample of cooperat- 
ing teachers. 

4. The auditors tour instructional and/or sup- 
port facilities cited in the Brief to verify their 
existence and similarity to their description 
in the Brief 

5. The auditors verify the program’s plan to in- 
vestigate, or an investigation, of a link between 
student learning and any program factor. 



6. The auditors interview members of the ad- 
ministration to verify their commitment to 
the program and their allocation of resources 
to the program. 

7. The auditors verify that the call for comment 
from third parties was distributed to the par- 
ties required by TEAC policy. 

8. The auditors verity that the raters were trained 
and the rating forms and instruments exist. 

9. If the program or any option within the pro- 
gram is delivered in distance education for- 
mat, auditors verify that the program has the 
capacity to ensure the timely delivery of dis- 
tance education and support services and to 
accommodate current student numbers and 
expected near-term growth in enrollment. 
Auditors also verify the process by which 
the program verifies the identity of students 
taking distance education courses and its use 
by faculty teaching the distance education 
courses. 

The auditors must note any discrepancies between 
characterizations of the institution described in the 
Brief and the experience of the site visit, particularly 
facts at variance with what is reported in Appendix E. 
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On-site audit activities 



The auditors’ verification process entails the review of 
relevant documents and interviews with representa- 
tives of the institution, faculty, staff, students, and oth- 
ers associated with the program. The sorts of activities 
the auditors might undertake, and the data to which 
the auditors need to have access, are described below. 

Review of the pre-visit audit tasks 

The auditors tell the story of the program seeking 
accreditation so that the program faculty can be as- 
sured that the auditors have understood the Brief in 
the manner intended by the program faculty. The sto- 
ry (summary of the case) will have been sent to the 
program faculty before the audit so the faculty mem- 
bers can respond with corrections and amendments. 
The point is to ensure that the auditors and program 
faculty can conduct the rest of the audit from a com- 
mon basis of understanding of the Brief. 

Understanding the local context. During this first 
meeting with program faculty, after the introductions 
are complete, the discussion turns to the summary 
of the case prepared by the TEAC staff and auditors 
and sent to the program faculty before the audit visit. 

The auditors seek the program faculty’s reaction to 
the summary of the case: Does it hit the mark? Is it 
complete? Has it distorted any elements of the Brief? 
The auditors should receive feedback from the fac- 
ulty without argument or debate. When the auditors 
write their report, they will also amend the summary, 
based on these comments from the program faculty. 

Having determined that the auditors understood the 
Brief at a level acceptable to the program faculty, the 
auditors move to clarifying their own understanding, 
or misunderstanding, of the Brief. 

Clarification. Before the audit visit, the auditors may 
have asked the authors and endorsers of the Brief to 
clarify any language used in the Brief that may be 
unclear to the auditors. This effort is critical because 
it is essential that the program faculty believe that 



the auditors understand the Brief. TEAC believes 
that this feature of the audit process helps to build 
the rapport between the audit team members and the 
program faculty that comes when one party feels the 
other party understands its positions. 

Before the audit visit, the auditors sample from a 
pool of statements in the text that may have been un- 
clear to them and ask the program faculty to put in 
writing their explanation and clarification of the text. 
The auditors need to probe assertions made in the 
Brief to determine if the referents exist and mean ex- 
actly what they seem to mean. The purpose of these 
probes is to verify that the match between the refer- 
ent and the language in the Brief is accurate and pre- 
cise. The auditors can verify the program’s assertions 
only if the language is clear and precise. 

The audit tasks focused on language are designed 
to clarify text that is ambiguous or that, when ex- 
plained, may be particularly revealing of the program 
faculty members’ thinking about matters related to 
the quality principles. Through this process, the au- 
ditors provide the Accreditation Panel members with 
a basis for determining the degree to which the lan- 
guage and evidence in the Brief mean exactly what 
they seem to mean. 

Review of on-site audit tasks 

The main purpose of the audit is to verify the evi- 
dence the program faculty has cited in support of its 
claims with respect to the quality principles. From 
a pool of audit targets, the auditors select a sample 
that is particularly revealing and representative of the 
totality of the evidence the program faculty has pre- 
sented in the Brief. The auditors divide some tasks 
among themselves, and others they complete together 
as a full team. Throughout the entire visit, the auditors 
are alert and sensitive to unobtrusive information that 
may have a bearing on the targets of the audit. 

While the auditors are on site, they use the evenings 
and team meals as opportunities for debriefing. The 
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auditors make mid-course corrections in the audit 
tasks, modify the agenda and schedule as needed, 
develop new audit trails, and review preliminary im- 
pressions and observations. 

Verifying the evidence related to specific claims. 
The Brief includes the evidence the faculty uses to 
support its claims related to the program’s goal of 
preparing competent, qualified, and caring profes- 
sionals as well as to support the claim that the in- 
stitution has the capacity to offer a quality program. 
The auditors do not judge whether the claims are 
true or even credible. The auditors do not judge, 
for example, whether or not the program’s gradu- 
ates understand pedagogy or whether the evidence is 
persuasive or weak. They judge only whether or not 
the evidence cited in support of the graduate’s under- 
standing of pedagogy is in fact what is reported in 
the Brief For example, if the program faculty relies 
on a mean score on a standardized test to advance 
and support its claim that the program’s graduates 
understand pedagogy, the auditors will check to see 
if, in fact, the score the program’s graduates earned 
on the test is as the program faculty reports in the 
Brief. They will not express an opinion about wheth- 
er the score actually shows the graduates understand 
pedagogy. 

Corroborating evidence. Throughout the audit the 
auditors are alert to the discovery of evidence that 
was not cited in the Brief but has a direct bearing 
(positive or negative) on the verification of the evi- 
dence and the clarity and precision of the language 
in the Brief. The auditors are charged with assuring 
the Accreditation Panel that there is evidence behind 
the claims made in the Brief. There are two kinds 
of errors the auditors need to avoid: (1) false posi- 
tive errors (concluding the evidence is present and 
accurate when it is not); and (2) false negative errors 
(concluding there is no evidence for a claim when in 
fact there is). 1 

Errors. The auditors must also determine whether 
any errors they find in the Brief are trivial or are of 
some consequence to the meaning of the text. When 



1 False negative errors are somewhat less likely than false positive errors as 
the former would surely be noted in the program faculty’s response to the 
audit report while the latter might not be mentioned. 



a misstatement is trivial and of no consequence, the 
targeted text is not misleading in spite of the error 
and the statement means more or less the same thing 
with the error as without the error. 

For example, if the auditors had recalculated a mean 
score and found it was 3.16 instead of the 3.06 re- 
ported in a table or in some text, it is probably the 
case that the targeted text would have the same 
meaning whether the mean is one or the other value. 
If the faculty claimed they are constructivists and it 
turns out in response to the auditors’ probes that they 
meant only that they are Piagetians, the statement is 
still acceptably accurate. 

The errors, or misstatements, that are of consequence 
are those that alter the meaning of a targeted state- 
ment in the Brief in such a way that the statement 
could mislead the reader and as result it is not veri- 
fied. If the Brief asserts, for example, that the pro- 
gram students have two faculty advisors, one in arts 
and sciences and one in education, and the auditors 
find in their review of student files, that only 10% 
of the students had two advisors, the auditors would 
be unable to verify the program’s assertion. In this 
instance the auditors would attempt to verify the as- 
sertion in other ways - perhaps interviewing a sam- 
ple of students about the number of advisors they 
had, interviewing the arts and sciences faculty about 
whether they advised education students, or ask- 
ing the program’s administrators why their student 
files were incomplete, etc. If these additional probes 
yielded more or less the same outcome, the program’s 
claim of two advisors cannot be relied upon. If on the 
other hand 95% of the students had two advisors, the 
program’s assertion, while in error, is acceptably ac- 
curate and no reader would be misled appreciably by 
believing it. The auditors would score the target as 
verified with error and state what the error was (viz., 
5% of the students did not have two advisors). 

If the recalculated mean (to take the example above) 
differed by more than 25 percent of the standard de- 
viation from the reported mean, the misstatement of 
the mean is probably of consequence and the audi- 
tors would conclude that the reported and misstated 
mean was not confirmed and verified. 
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Final on-site session 

In its final on-site session, the audit team consid- 
ers the findings from each audit task and begins to 
formulate its audit opinions. The team also analyzes 
the evidence about institutional commitment and de- 
termines whether or not the evidence is sufficient to 
support the conclusion that the institution is commit- 
ted to the program. The team uses the session to start 
planning the audit report. 

Judging. The auditors must come to a conclusion 
about whether or not the evidence advanced by the 
faculty in support of the TEAC quality principles, 
the capacity components, and internal audit was in 
fact verified. The auditors also must make a separate 
determination of whether the evidence of institution- 
al commitment is sufficient to support the claim that 
the institution is committed to the program. 

In their audit report, auditors represent the trustwor- 
thiness of the evidence for Quality Principle III in 
two tables in the Audit Report to show what they 
have found with regard to the documentation for 
each subcomponent of parity and capacity. The audi- 
tors give one of the following four judgments (audit 
opinions) about the overall trustworthiness of the 
Brief and about Quality Principles I and II: 



1 . Clean opinion: A clean audit opinion is giv- 
en when most of the evidence (at least 90%) 
in the Brief that bears on a principle is free of 
significant errors and found to be trustworthy 
on that account. 

2. Qualified opinion: A qualified opinion is 
given when much of the evidence in the Brief 
(at least 75%) that bears on a principle is free 
of major errors and the evidence is found to 
be acceptably trustworthy on that account. 

3. Adverse opinion: An element is assigned an 
adverse opinion when a significant portion of 
evidence (more than 25%) in the Brief that 
bears on it cannot be confirmed and verified. 

4. Disclaimer opinion: An element is assigned 
a disclaimer opinion when it is not possible to 
verify a significant portion (more than 25%) 
of the evidence in the Brief that pertains to 
the element owing to missing data, limited 
access to information and informants, or 
policies and regulations that preclude the au- 
ditors’ access to the information they would 
need to verify a target. 
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Post-audit activities 



After the visit, the team drafts the Audit Report. TEAC 
then sends the draft to the program for review. With 
TEAC staff, the auditors respond to any comments 
from the program faculty, negotiate points raised by 
the faculty, and finalize the Audit Report. The auditors 
might meet in person, if convenient, or communicate 
by phone or electronically. Finally, the lead auditor, 
as a non-voting member of the Accreditation Panel, 
participates in the discussions of the case in the panel 
meeting devoted to the program’s Brief. 

Audit Report 

Immediately after their campus visit, the auditors 
prepare the Audit Report, which is submitted to 
TEAC and the program faculty within a time period 
that maintains the time limits of the program’s audit 
cycle and insures that the program can be considered 
at the cycle’s panel meeting. It is submitted first in 
draft form inviting comment, and subsequently in fi- 
nal, official, form. 

In the Audit Report, the auditors give their opinion 
about the accuracy of the evidence in the Brief and 
summarize their findings about each principle. The 
auditors do not comment on the implication the evi- 
dence holds for the accreditation decision. 

Within two weeks of receiving the Audit Report, 
the program faculty must correct any factual errors. 
At this time, the program may formally respond in 
writing to the findings of the audit. After correcting 
factual errors and considering any responses by the 
program faculty, the auditors submit a final Audit 
Report to the TEAC staff, program faculty, and Ac- 
creditation Panel. 

The Audit Report for the Inquiry > Brief includes sev- 
en major sections: 

Section I: Introduction. The first part of this sec- 
tion contains the final and agreed upon version of the 
summary of the case. The second part gives the audi- 
tors’ overall opinion about the trustworthiness of the 



Brief and its parts devoted to the quality principles. 
The auditors’ judgment about the level of institution- 
al commitment to the program and logistics of the 
audit are also included in the introduction. 

Section II: Audit Map. This section gives a table 
of audit findings, displaying the number of tasks de- 
voted to Quality Principles I and II components and 
the audit tasks by number that were verified, verified 
with error, and not verified. The purpose of the audit 
map is to insure that the targets adequately sampled 
TEAC’s requirements and to give an overview and 
summary of the audit conclusions. 

Section III: Method. This section briefly describes 
the character and method of the audit. 

Section IV: Findings. The third part is a full report 
of the findings from the auditors’ probes into the 
evidence included in the Brief related to each of the 
TEAC quality principles. It is organized by quality 
principle and gives a summary of the audit findings 
for each principle. 

The findings for Quality > Principle III are presented 
in tabular form showing whether or not the auditors 
were able to find documentation for each require- 
ment for parity and capacity. The tables state what 
documentation the auditor sought and whether it was 
Found, Found in Part, Not Found, Not Checked, or 
Not Available. In cases where the documentation was 
incomplete or otherwise problematic, the auditors 
often follow-up with an audit task in connection with 
Quality’ Principle II. 

The findings for Quality > Principles I and II are pre- 
sented in the following format: 

Audit task # and TEAC number (the number 
of the requirement of the TEAC system, 1.1- 
2.3, to which its verification is relevant). 

Target: The auditors cite by page number and 
quotation the text, table cell entry, etc., in the 
Brief that they are attempting to verify. 
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Probe: The action the auditors took to verify 
the target is stated (e.g., interview, calculate, 
corroborate, pose a problem, set a task, inspect 
a document, etc.). 

Finding: The result of the action is described in 
a narrative, sometimes including a table of re- 
sults from the auditors’ analysis. The narrative 
is followed by the auditors’ conclusion about 
the target’s verification, which simply states 
one of the following conclusions and citations 
about the target: Verified (cites what precisely 
was verified), Verified with error (cites the mi- 
nor error), or Not Verified (cites the significant 
error in the target). 

Section V: Judgment about commitment. The au- 
ditors make a determination of whether the evidence 
of institutional commitment is sufficient to support 
the claim that the institution is committed to the pro- 
gram. In this section they refer to relevant audit tasks 
and may report additional evidence from surveys and 
interviews that bear on commitment but not neces- 
sarily on another target in the Brief. 

Section VI: Audit Opinion. The sixth section con- 
tains the auditors’ judgments, given as audit opinions, 
about whether or not the evidence advanced by the 
faculty in support of each element was verified. The 
section contains a table that gives the total number of 
audit targets, the number that were verified, the num- 



ber that had errors, the percentage verified, and per- 
centage with errors and the audit opinion related to 
these percentages. If a sufficient number of the probes 
confirm, or fail to confirm or verify the evidence, the 
report explains the findings and reasoning behind the 
auditors’ opinions. The auditors are only guided by 
these percentages and if they deviate from them, they 
give their justifications for their conclusions. 

Section VII: Audit Schedule. This section simply 
gives the detailed schedule of the audit visit. 

The Audit Report for the Inquiry Brief Proposal 

includes the summary of the case, audit tasks related 
to the rationale and methods of assessment, audit 
tasks related to the program’s quality control system, 
including its internal audit of that system, and com- 
mitment and capacity tables, as in an Inquiry Brief 
audit report. In the event that the formative interac- 
tion during the audit identifies shortcomings in the 
program’s plan and/or strategies to strengthen the 
plan, the report will also include program responses 
to audit tasks indicating alterations to the plan or, 
alternatively, a section of formative commentary to 
which the program will respond with amendments 
to its initial proposal. The audit report will offer the 
required audit opinion about the accuracy of the In- 
quiry Brief Proposal and a judgment about whether 
the institution is committed to the program. 
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Additional guidelines for TEAC auditors 



The audit team’s decision-making 
process 

Substantive decisions 

Audit tasks. Before the audit, the team selects ap- 
propriate targets and formulates audit probes that 
comprise the initial audit tasks. Some audit tasks will 
be constructed by the TEAC staff before the audit in 
response to particular concerns of the Accreditation 
Panel director. Before the audit visit, by consensus, 
the team agrees to a set of about 30 initial audit tasks. 

Audit report. The audit team comes to consensus on 
the three key issues that must be reported in the audit 
report: 

1. The determination of whether the target of 
each audit task was verified, verified with er- 
ror, or not verified. 

2. The formulation of the correct audit opinion 
for Quality Principles I and II and the overall 
Brief. 

3. The judgment of whether or not the institu- 
tion is committed to the program. 

In the unlikely event that the team cannot reach a 
consensus on a point, the Audit Report notes the 
stalemate, the reasons for it, and moves to a conclu- 
sion, or conclusions, based upon other findings and 
opinions. It may be that the stalemate has no bearing 
on an accreditation decision, but if it does, the Au- 
dit Report presents the differing options, and conse- 
quences of the options, for the Accreditation Panel’s 
deliberation. 

The lead auditor, unless the team has agreed to an- 
other plan, writes the first and final drafts of the Au- 
dit Report, in consultation with the other member(s) 
of the team. The precise language of the report is ne- 
gotiated by consensus, and, as above, both versions 
of any stalemate are noted in the final Audit Report. 



Process decisions 

The team makes many decisions about how the au- 
dit will be conducted. These decisions are made by 
consensus and based on equity and special compe- 
tence. The principal decisions center on the schedule 
and the assignment of responsibility for various audit 
tasks to the team members. The lead auditor, howev- 
er, has the final say in these matters should consensus 
be elusive. 

Guidelines for the audit strategy 

The lead auditor, sometimes assisted by the direc- 
tor of the Accreditation Panel and TEAC’s director 
of audits, selects the audit tasks. The particular audit 
trail (the sequence and nature of the audit tasks) is a 
matter of the auditors’ professional judgments. A tar- 
get is appropriate for probing if it is related to one of 
the elements and components of the TEAC system. 

What commends one audit task over another, and 
what leads to some claims receiving more audit tasks 
than others? TEAC employs the following criteria 
for the crafting of the tasks that comprise the audit: 

Centrality. There must be an audit task for each ele- 
ment, component, and subcomponent of the TEAC 
Quality Principles I and II. The centrality criterion 
for the selection of audit tasks provides a challenge 
for the auditors because the authors of the Brief are 
free to address the quality principles in differing 
ways. The auditors are required to audit targets re- 
lated to each element, component, and subcompo- 
nent of the TEAC system, but the Brief authors may 
write claims and provide evidence that spans more 
than one element of the system. Because the same 
claim and data source may serve more than one ele- 
ment, a single audit task may help verify more than 
one part (e.g., the verification of the student teaching 
evaluation data may be related to claims of teaching 
skill, pedagogical knowledge, student services, stu- 
dent feedback, and subject matter knowledge). Nev- 
ertheless, the auditors must verify the evidence in the 
Brief that is associated with each claim that is related 
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to each element, component, and subcomponent of 
the TEAC principles I and II. 

Priority. Some parts of the TEAC system play a 
larger role in the accreditation decision than others 
and have a higher priority and claim on the auditor’s 
time and effort on that account. The evidence behind 
Quality Principle I, for example, is a determinative 
factor in the accreditation decision and the length of 
the accreditation term and for that reason it is im- 
portant that the evidence be conclusively verified for 
components 1.1-1. 5. 

Quality > Principle II also has a determinative role in 
the accreditation decision and the length of the ac- 
creditation term, which is why special attention is 
given to the verification of the internal audit findings. 
On the other hand, the evidence for Quality Principle 
III has less influence on the accreditation decision 
than does the evidence behind Quality Principles I 
and II Thus, the audit probes of some components 
have a higher priority in the strategy of the audit than 
other components. 

Variability. If the first outcome of a probe fails to 
confirm the target, the auditors will extend their 
probe until they find a stable pattern of outcomes. If 
the auditors cannot find a stable pattern, then it is un- 
likely that the target can be verified if fewer than 75 
percent of probes of the target will have succeeded 
in confirmation. 

For example, if the grade point index from a sequence 
of courses on the transcript in a randomly selected 
student file is the target of a probe to verify whether 
graduates mastered their teaching subject (as surely 
was claimed in support of Quality Principle I), and 
the probe fails to confirm the cited program index 
standard, then other students’ transcripts need to be- 
come targets of probes until the grade point index 
can be discovered, confirmed, or disconfirmed. 

Internal consistency and corroboration. Auditors 
are encouraged to seek external targets that could 
corroborate evidence that is in the Brief If the Brief 
cites a grade point index of 3.25/4.00 in certain 
mathematics courses in support of the claim that stu- 
dents know their mathematics, the index, taking the 



example above, could be the target of an audit probe 
that could calculate the index of a sample of stu- 
dents to confirm that the index indeed was 3.25/4.00 
more or less. The scores of the sample of students on 
Praxis I (math), Praxis II (math), the scores on the 
SAT (math), the variability in math course grades, 
or the math lessons in student teaching could also be 
probed to see if they were consistent with, and cor- 
roborated, the meaning of the math grade index. 

If, to take another example, the program faculty 
supports a claim of institutional commitment by re- 
porting that the median salaries of assistant profes- 
sors in education are insignificantly different from 
the median salaries of all the institution’s assistant 
professors, the auditors might probe other sources of 
institutional salary information to check if they cor- 
roborate the evidence reported in the Brief. 

Conclusive and persuasive. Some sources of evi- 
dence are more persuasive and compelling than oth- 
ers. The evidence for the claim that the program’s 
graduates possess teaching skill (1.3) might be at- 
tributed in the Brief to their student teaching course 
grades, their employers’ ratings of them, their coop- 
erating teachers’ opinion, or the academic accom- 
plishments of the graduates’ own pupils. The latter 
source of evidence, if it were available, would be 
more persuasive than the student teaching course 
grade, for example, and would be a preferred target 
of the probe over the target of the grades in the stu- 
dent teaching course. 

If a program, after doing the statistical analyses for 
its Brief, discarded its data, that fact would persua- 
sively undermine the program’s claims that it was 
engaged in ongoing inquiry and continuous im- 
provement because both would be dependent on the 
program maintaining a complete and continuing data 
base, which the program no longer possessed. 

Rival Explanations. Upon seeing the results of a 
survey of employers cited in support of a claim, an 
auditor could verify and confirm the results. The 
panel members might want to know more about the 
sample of employers than the program revealed in 
the Brief. The auditor has to consider what evidence 
would support a rival hypothesis for the employer 
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results. If the survey response rate were only 10 per- 
cent, or if the employers were also employees of the 
program, or if the survey instrument had a bias for 
positive ratings, the verified evidence would be also 
be consistent with an explanation that might rival the 
program’s interpretation of the employer survey and 
it could be that the survey results, while accurate, 
might not support the program’s claims after all. 
Even though the actual results of the survey were ac- 
curate as reported in the Brief, the auditors would be 
instructed to construct probes to examine these areas 
of potential alternative explanation as a further way 
of verifying (or not) the meaning of survey evidence. 

For example, if the Brief claims as evidence of teach- 
ing skill that 90 percent of the “teachers of the year” 
in their state are graduates of the program, the audi- 
tors could easily confirm the number and percentage. 
They should also probe how many teachers in the 
state are graduates of the program. If 90 percent of 
the teachers in the state are also graduates of the pro- 
gram, the teacher of the year data would probably not 
be persuasive to the Accreditation Panel. However, 
if only 10 percent of the state’s teachers are gradu- 
ates of the program, but 90 percent of the teachers 
of the year are graduates, the panel might be more 
persuaded that the teacher of the year data indicated 
something about the program’s quality with regard to 
the acquisition of teaching skill. 

Similarly, if the program cites as evidence of teach- 
ing skill that 90 percent of its graduates secure teach- 
ing positions within three months of graduation, the 
panel could direct the auditors to determine what the 
hiring rates are for the program’s region. If there is 
a severe teacher shortage in the region, and 100 per- 
cent of applicants are routinely hired by local dis- 
tricts, the program’s evidence for its claim would be 
less persuasive to the panel. 

Primary sources. Whenever possible, it is better to 
trace the evidence back to its origin, the raw data. 
When the results of a survey of graduates, for ex- 
ample, are cited as evidence that the graduates care 
about their students, the verification of the results of 
the survey is on surer ground when the auditors in- 
spect the survey instrument, inspect some completed 
forms from graduates, re-tally a random sample of 



returns, and perhaps interview one or two of the re- 
spondents to see if their responses were entered cor- 
rectly on the program’s forms. 

When an interview is taken as the primary source, it 
is important to establish that the source is represen- 
tative of the group in question. In general, the state- 
ments of the person interviewed are not intrinsically 
more authentic or accurate than the statements in 
the Inquiry Brief which the auditor is attempting to 
verify. With that in mind, auditors are instructed to 
probe primary sources and find a probe that is less 
dependent on what an informant says, particularly an 
informant who participated in writing the Brief 

Auditors’ heuristics 

The Audit Report must include a judgment, or opin- 
ion, about the trustworthiness of the program’s evi- 
dence for each of the principles of the TEAC system. 
The auditors use the following heuristics to guide their 
opinion of the evidence for the quality principles as 
they are presented in the Brief 

1 . A target is said to be verified when it is con- 
firmed by at least 75 percent of the probes 
assigned to it. In practice this means that if 
one probe fails to confirm a target, at least 
three other probes would need to yield posi- 
tive results to verify it. 

2. An element (1 .0-3.0), receives a clean opin- 
ion if at least 90 percent of its targets are con- 
firmed. If more than 10 percent of the targets 
are not confirmed, the element cannot receive 
a clean opinion and must receive some other 
opinion, depending on the circumstances de- 
scribed below. 

3 . An element is given a qualified opinion when 
at least 75 percent, but less than 90 percent, 
of its targets are confirmed. An element that 
would otherwise receive a clean opinion is 
also given a qualified opinion if more than 25 
percent of the targets reveal misstatements of 
any kind, either trivial or consequential. 

4. An element is given an adverse opinion if 
more than 25 percent of its targets cannot be 
confirmed. 
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5. An element is given a disclaimer opinion if 
more than 25 percent of the targets associ- 
ated with it cannot be verified because of 
missing data, limited access to information 
and informants, or evidence that the findings 
reported in the Brief are not genuine. 

These five guidelines are heuristics for formulating 
an audit opinion about each element. They are not 
algorithms or rules: a simple counting of outcomes 
of probes could be misleading with regard to the 
trustworthiness of the Brief. Some audit tasks may be 
more revealing than others. For example, some may 
have targeted only minor points, and some may be 
merely following up on other audit tasks on a single 
point. The guidelines may prove unreliable in cases 
where the number of audit tasks is small. The audit 
team knows that they are not to treat the heuristic 
as an algorithm or rule that can be mechanically ap- 
plied. If the findings suggest anomalies that make the 
heuristic unworkable, the auditors will rely on their 
good judgments, explaining in their Audit Report the 
difficulties they experienced and the reasons for their 
audit opinions. 

I Icuristics, by definition and design, only guide de- 
cision making. Because TEAC cannot predict or 
accommodate all possible outcomes and circum- 
stances, the auditors make judgments when the find- 
ings are complex and lack a regular pattern. When 
there is doubt, the auditors will render a lower, more 
conservative audit opinion rather than a higher audit 
opinion to alert the Accreditation Panel and the Ac- 
creditation Committee to possible dangers in inter- 
preting the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal 
as trustworthy and reliable. Should a TEAC auditing 
team make errors in judgment in these matters, the 
lower and more conservative audit opinions always 
can be adjusted in the process that requires the mu- 
tual acceptance of the Audit Report or through the 
TEAC appeals process. 

Overall auditors ’ opinion. If no quality principle re- 
ceived an adverse or disclaimer opinion, the auditors 
give the Brief a clean audit opinion overall if 90 per- 
cent or more of the targets are verified, and they give it 
a qualified opinion if at least 75 percent of the targets, 
but less than 90 percent, are verified or if more than 



25% of the targets have errors of any kind. The Brief 
can go forward to the Accreditation Panel only with a 
clean or qualified opinion (i.e., at least 75 percent of 
the targets are verified overall and for each principle). 
It cannot go forward if an element has been awarded 
an adverse or disclaimer opinion. Briefs that cannot 
go forward are returned to the program faculty for re- 
working and resubmission. 

Auditors’ judgment of commitment. The auditors 
are charged not only with verifying the evidence 
for commitment, but with determining whether the 
evidence is sufficient to support the program’s claim 
that the institution is committed to the program. The 
program faculty members are free to provide any 
evidence they find convincing of their institution’s 
commitment to their program, but they must address 
the issue of parity between the program and the in- 
stitution in Quality Principle III in making their case 
for commitment. 

Before the auditors can conclude that the institution 
is committed to the program, there must be documen- 
tation of evidence of parity reported in Appendix B. 
In forming their conclusion, the auditors are guided 
by the same heuristic that guides the Accreditation 
Panel with regard to its judgments of how much evi- 
dence is sufficient to support a claim. This heuristic, 
when applied to the evidence of commitment, sup- 
ports the conclusion that the institution is committed 
to the program when at least 75 percent of the points 
of comparison documented by the auditors show par- 
ity or favor the program. 

Parity between the program and the institution is tak- 
en as signifying the institution’s commitment to the 
program. Unless there is a credible rival hypothesis 
to the contrary, it is invariably prima fascia evidence 
of commitment. 

But not always — for example, the mean salaries of 
the teacher education faculty and the mean salary for 
the institution as a whole could be indistinguishable 
and show a parity that would seemingly signify com- 
mitment. One salary might be for 12 months of ef- 
fort, however, and the other for nine months of effort, 
or one might include overload teaching assignments 
while the other does not, etc. Thus, the salary parity, 
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as reported in the Brief, between the program and the 
institution may not always indicate institutional com- 
mitment, but may indicate the institution’s exploita- 
tion of the education program faculty. Or the allo- 
cations of resources to the program faculty and the 
institution’s faculty in general may be the same, but 
the allocations to the education faculty may include 
unique costs not shared by the others (e.g., payments 
to cooperating teachers, a curriculum resource cen- 
ter, mileage for student teaching supervision, and so 
forth). The auditors must consider the possibility that 
parity in resource allocation may have come about 
for reasons that might signify that the institution is 
really not committed to the program. 



While parity usually signifies commitment, the lack 
of parity may not be prima fascia evidence of a lack 
of commitment either. For example, the faculty may 
claim that a discrepancy between program and insti- 
tutional salaries is in fact evidence of commitment 
if the institution has added a disproportionately 
large number of new, junior-level positions to the 
program, positions that were not available to other 
programs. The auditors would have targeted this sal- 
ary claim, and if they had verified the evidence for 
the claim, they could easily have concluded that the 
salary discrepancy, as explained, indicated the insti- 
tution was in fact committed to the program with 
regard to compensation. 
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The accreditation decision 



Once the audit is completed, the final phase of the ac- 
creditation process is the accreditation decision. The 
accreditation decision is made in two steps: 

1 . First, the Accreditation Panel reviews all the 
materials related to the case and then deter- 
mines if the evidence, as verified by the au- 
dit, is of sufficient magnitude to support the 
claims of the Brief. On the basis of its exami- 
nation, the panel recommends an accredita- 
tion decision to the Accreditation Committee. 

2. TEAC’s Accreditation Committee, a commit- 
tee of theTEAC Board of Directors, makes the 
TEAC accreditation decision. The committee 
arrives at the decision after a systematic evalu- 
ation of the panel’s recommendations and the 
process that led up to it. In this work the com- 
mittee is guided by two overarching questions: 

• Should the Accreditation Panel’s recom- 
mendation be accepted? 



• Was the TEAC process that ended in the 
panel’s recommendation followed properly? 

In their deliberations, the panel and committee are 
guided by a set of heuristics for the accreditation 
decision. These heuristics, described in detail in this 
section of the guide, are the same for both the In- 
quiry Brief Proposal and the Inquiry Brief with re- 
gard to the rationale (2.1), the quality control system 
(2.3), and the evidence of commitment and capacity 
(Quality Principle III). 

Once the committee makes its decision, the pro- 
gram is notified. If the decision is to accredit, and 
the program accepts the decision, TEAC announces 
the decision and schedules the annual report. If the 
decision is not to accredit and the program appeals, 
TEAC initiates its appeal process, as described at the 
end of this section. 
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The Accreditation Panel 



Role 

After the auditors have determined that the evidence 
in the Brief is sufficiently accurate and trustworthy, 
the Accreditation Panel reviews the case. The panel’s 
charge is to address three questions, and, based on 
the findings, make a recommendation to the Accredi- 
tation Committee: 

1 . Does what have the program’s students learned 
with regard to their subject matter, pedagogy, 
and teaching skill satisfy Quality Principle I? 

2. Does what the faculty has learned from its 
monitoring and inquiry into the program’s 
quality satisfy Quality Principle II? 

3. Does the evidence in Appendix B, as docu- 
mented by the auditors, satisfy Quality Prin- 
ciple III? 

To answer these questions, the panel examines and 
evaluates the evidence about each element and com- 
ponent of the TEAC system (1. 0-3.0) to see (1) if 
there are other plausible interpretations of the evi- 
dence, and (2) if the evidence presented is sufficient 
to satisfy TEAC ’s requirements. 

In their deliberations, the Accreditation Panel mem- 
bers consider the following documents, all prepared 
in advance of the meeting: the Brief the Audit Re- 
port; any responses to the Audit Report from pro- 
gram faculty; reports from any consulting reviewers; 
and a Case Analysis prepared by the lead auditor and 
the lead panelist (which sets out the case for accredi- 
tation and notes the evidence that is consistent and 
inconsistent with TEAC’s principles and any rival 
explanations of the evidence). 

On the basis of its findings, the panel recommends to 
the Accreditation Committee one of the categories of 
TEAC accreditation — initial accreditation for two 
or five years 1 or accreditation for two, five, or ten 

1 If the first Inquiry > Brief Proposal earned a two year term, a second proposal 
may also earn a two year term. If the second proposal earned a five year term, 
however, it could only have the term for three years before an Inquiry Brief 



years. The Accreditation Committee, a subcommit- 
tee of the TEAC Board of Directors, then reviews the 
Accreditation Report and all the materials related to 
the case, and makes the accreditation decision. 

Composition and responsibilities 

The director of the Accreditation Panel, assisted by 
a staff liaison to the panel, manages the Accredita- 
tion Panel’s work and supervises and directs panel 
functions and meetings. The director serves as chair 
of all Accreditation Panel meetings and is an ex-offi- 
cio voting member. The director also assists TEAC’s 
president in recruiting and training members of the 
Accreditation Panel. 

The panel’s members are appointed by TEAC’s presi- 
dent for their experience and expertise in the evalua- 
tion of evidence and include at least one professional 
educator and one faculty member from an educator 
preparation program, and the lead auditor (ex officio). 

At least one member of the Accreditation Panel is 
someone who is familiar with institutions similar 
in size, mission, and context to the one offering the 
program. 

In addition, so that they may be fully aware of the 
issues and reasoning that played roles in the panel’s 
recommendations for the program’s accreditation, 
representatives of the program are entitled to attend 
(in person, by video- or teleconference) the session of 
the meeting of the Accreditation Panel at which their 
program is considered for accreditation. They are in- 
vited to observe, without comment, the panel’s de- 
liberations and voting process. They also answer any 
remaining questions the TEAC staff and panel mem- 
bers may have about the Brief. They do not present 
their Brief or debate their case; nor do they introduce 
new unaudited evidence, but before the panelists vote, 
the representative(s) are asked to correct any errors or 
misstatements they have heard in the panelists’ delib- 
erations. 

would be required. This is because initial accreditation can only be awarded 
for a total of five years. 
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Any or all of the panelists may participate in a meet- 
ing of the panel by conference telephone or by e-mail 
or video conferencing. As long as everyone partici- 
pating in the meeting is able to hear or read one an- 
other’s messages, the panelist is considered present. 

Terms of service on the panel. The panel is assem- 
bled from a pool of about a dozen persons. The mem- 
bers of the pool are appointed to an initial three-year 
term and may be reappointed for one additional term 
of up to three years. No member serves in the pool 
for more than two consecutive terms (i.e., consecu- 
tive terms cannot exceed six years). 

Training for the panelists. All members of the Ac- 
creditation Panel pool receive initial and periodic 
training in the TEAC system and operational policies 
and participate in an orientation and review of the 
policies at the outset of each panel meeting. 

Frequency of panel meetings. The Accreditation 
Panel convenes on an as-needed basis, but usually no 
more than three times a year. 

Any action required or permitted to be taken by the 
panel may be taken without a meeting if a written 
consent, setting forth the action to be taken, is signed 
by all the panelists authorizing the action. The panel- 
ists’ consent has the same force and effect as their 
unanimous vote would in a meeting. 

Voting protocol. Accreditation recommendations re- 
quire no less than four affirmative votes. This means 
that a four-person quorum must provide a unanimous 
recommendation for an accreditation recommen- 
dation to be forwarded to the TEAC Accreditation 
Committee. Similarly, five- and six-member panels 
must achieve at least four affirmative votes to ad- 
vance a recommendation. 

Process 

Before the meeting 

At least two weeks before the meeting, all partici- 
pants receive the Briefs and supporting materials. 
The panelists are expected to study the materials 
thoroughly, review the lead auditor’s and panelist’s 
analysis of the program’s case for accreditation, and 



be prepared to make and defend a recommendation 
about each Brief in accordance with TEAC’s prin- 
ciples and requirements. 

The panel director, assisted by a staff liaison to the 
panel, assures that all necessary materials for the 
meeting are assembled, and that rules related to the 
meeting quorum and composition are satisfied. Any 
supporting documents not mailed to panelists are 
made available for review prior to the beginning of 
the opening panel session. 

Order of business for the panel’s meeting. During 
its meetings, the Accreditation Panel follows Roberts 
Rules of Order. A simple majority vote is required to 
affirm all procedural motions. 

During the meeting 

At the opening session, the director reminds panel- 
ists and observers of the guidelines for the meeting, 
provides an orientation, and reviews pertinent infor- 
mation, including the availability of materials and 
the schedule. The panel’s deliberation of each pro- 
gram will conform to the following format. 

Introductions. The panelists and the program repre- 
sentatives introduce themselves to each other, giving 
their affiliations and a brief summary of their experi- 
ences related to the panel’s work. 

Motion. To open the panel’s deliberations, the direc- 
tor of the Accreditation Panel enters a formal motion 
for the accreditation status requested by the program 
faculty and seeks a pro forma second from members 
of the Accreditation Panel. 

Review of materials. The lead panelist for the case 
presents and reviews the case analysis, which is fol- 
lowed by a discussion among the panel members 
about the documents pertinent to the case, particu- 
larly the findings in the Audit Report and the Case 
Analysis. During this open discussion, the panelists 
may query the auditors and staff about these docu- 
ments and any matters relating to them. 

Questions for the program representatives. When 
they are ready, the panelists formulate any questions 
they have for the program’s representative(s). 
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Review of questions. If there are questions, the di- 
rector of the Accreditation Panel then reviews with 
the panel the questions that have emerged during this 
discussion and indicates which will be asked of the 
program representative(s). 

Responses by the program representatives. The 
program representative(s) responds briefly to each 
question, which is posed by the director of the Ac- 
creditation Panel on behalf of the panel. The answer 
must be limited to the question asked and should 
not be a response to other issues heard during the 
panel’s opening discussion, except to correct an er- 
ror of fact. The purpose of this part of the meeting is 
only the clarification of points of fact pertinent to an 
accreditation recommendation. It is not an occasion 
for debate, presentation, or the introduction of new 
evidence and information. 

Panel’s deliberation. After the program representa- 
tive^) has responded, the panel members move on 
to consider the lead auditor’s and lead panelist’s rec- 
ommendation for an accreditation status and whether 
the record warrants the citation of any weaknesses 
and stipulations. 

The director of the panel reviews any possible stipu- 
lations and weaknesses with the panelists, both those 
that were noted in the Case Analysis, and any new 
ones that emerged during the discussion. Following 
a discussion, the director notes any weaknesses and 
stipulations for inclusion in the Accreditation Report. 

Panel’s judgment. After the panel has set aside any 
plausible rival explanations for the evidence, deter- 
mined that the evidence is of a sufficient magnitude, 
noted any areas of weakness and potential stipula- 
tion, and determined whether the program makes the 
case for satisfying each TEAC principle, the direc- 
tor turns the panel’s deliberations to the opening ac- 
creditation motion or one modified by the panelists. 

If the evidence for a subcomponent is insufficient 
and inadequate, the panel formally considers and 
cites a weakness in the subcomponent. 

If the deficiency is in the evidence for a component, 
the panel considers and cites a stipulation in the 
component. 



The citations of weaknesses and stipulations may be 
voted on separately or collectively and before, after, 
or with the accreditation motion. 

Before the panel votes, the panel director asks the 
program representatives if they have heard the panel- 
ists make any errors and how, if they have, the error 
should be corrected. 

Voting. The motion must be voted on and passed with 
a minimum of four votes (a meeting quorum consists 
of four voting Accreditation Panel members). 

If the motion does not receive at least four positive 
votes, the chair enters a substitute motion. A second 
to this motion is, then, secured from members of the 
Accreditation Panel . 2 

At the conclusion of this portion of the meeting, any 
program representatives are excused from the room, 
with the panel’s appreciation and presumably with its 
congratulations. 

Accreditation justifications. After the panel ap- 
proves the final accreditation recommendation and 
any formal stipulations and weaknesses, its delibera- 
tions are concluded. The panelists now discuss their 
reasons for their decision for the purpose of giving 
the panel director guidance with regard the panel’s 
report, which must provide written justification and 
feedback to the program about student achievement 
and the accreditation recommendation. 

Debriefing. After each case, the Accreditation Panel 
members also rate their confidence in their individu- 
al decisions and in the panel’s recommendation. The 
panelists offer the director suggestions for improving 
the quality and efficiency of the review and delibera- 
tion process. 



2 Protocol for an unlikely scenario. Should the motion for accreditation, 
weakness, or stipulation fail, another motion is made until one is passed by 
at least four votes. In the event of a tie, the president of TEAC will cast a 
tie-breaking vote and enable a majority report. In the unlikely event that four 
votes cannot be found for any motion, the members in majority write an ac- 
creditation report and the members of the minority write a minority report in 
which they explicate their contrary recommendation. The two reports are sent 
to the Accreditation Committee for a decision. 

The program is able to appeal the lack of a single panel recommendation if 
there are adequate grounds. If there are no qualifying grounds, the two reports 
are sent to the Accreditation Committee. 
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Accreditation report and follow-up activities. The 
director of the Accreditation Panel writes an Accred- 
itation Report, drawing on the panel’s deliberations, 
findings, and debriefing comments. The Accredita- 
tion Report contains: 

1 . The time and place of the panel meeting and 
the names and affiliations of the members of 
the panel, the program representatives, and 
the TEAC staff members who were present; 

2. The vote and the accreditation recommenda- 
tion; 

3. The panel’s justification for the recommen- 
dation; 

4. Feedback to the program about the program’s 
performance with respect to student achieve- 
ment (this feedback reiterates the case analy- 
sis evidence which is consistent and inconsis- 
tent with the program’s claims about student 
achievement); 

5. Recommendations about any weaknesses that 
must be addressed in the program’s annual re- 
port or subsequent Inquiry Brief to TEAC; and 

6. Recommendations for any stipulations that 
must be addressed and removed within two 
years. 

The director submits the report to TEAC’s president 
within five business days of the panel’s decision. The 
president of TEAC, in turn, sends the Accreditation 
Report to the program faculty for comment. The pro- 
gram faculty then has two weeks to respond in writ- 
ing to the arguments and findings in the Accredita- 
tion Report. 

The Inquiry Brief Proposal 
Accreditation Panel 

The IBP Panel receives the IBP, the final audit report 
(which includes any revisions to the rationale and as- 
sessments and/or inquiry design negotiated between 
the faculty and lead auditor at the close of the audit 
visit), and a case analysis for accreditation. 

The Accreditation Panel for Inquiry Brief Proposals 
is composed of at least five Panelists, appointed by 
TEAC’s president, who serve as formative evalua- 



tors and lead auditors for programs submitting In- 
quiry Brief Proposals. One member of this panel is 
assigned to each program preparing an Inquiry Brief 
Proposal; that Panelist also serves as the formative 
evaluator of the proposal, and works with the pro- 
gram throughout proposal development, audit, and 
writing of the eventual Inquiry Brief. 

The IBP panel will meet as often as needed to con- 
sider audited IBPs. Program representatives will be 
invited to the panel meeting to observe the proceed- 
ings and to negotiate the final version of the plan for 
an Inquiry Brief. 

At the panel meeting, the panelist assigned to the 
program as the formative evaluator/lead auditor 
presents the case for initial accreditation, much like 
a foundation’s program officer presents a proposal to 
other grant officers. The panel will discuss the pro- 
gram’s IBP and plan with program representatives 
and suggest any further modifications. Unlike the 
Inquiry Brief panel practice, the discussion among 
the panelists and with the program representatives 
will be more informal, with plenty of opportunity for 
give-and-take. 

At the close of the session, the panel will recommend 
an accreditation status — either initial accreditation 
(two or five years), including weaknesses and stipu- 
lations as warranted, or denial of accreditation. The 
IBP, the final audit team report, which includes the 
negotiated plan for the Inquiry Brief, the case analy- 
sis, and panel recommendations for accreditation 
will be forwarded to TEAC’s Accreditation Commit- 
tee for formal action. 

Guidelines for the Accreditation 
Panel’s deliberations 

The charge to the panel 

In evaluating the program’s evidence for each com- 
ponent of the TEAC system, the panel has two tasks: 

(1) to eliminate, if possible, the plausible rival hy- 
potheses for the interpretation of the evidence; and 

(2) to determine whether there is sufficient evidence 
to support the claim that the program satisfies the 
system’s requirements. 
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In this respect, TEAC panel members are like jurors 
in the American judicial process who must deter- 
mine whether the evidence rises to a level that satis- 
fies a legal standard. Whereas the legal standard may 
require, for example, evidence of the defendant’s in- 
tent, the evidence that supports the claim of intent 
resists a clear-cut standard in the traditional sense of 
some bright line between intention and no intention. 
TEAC Accreditation Panel members, like these ju- 
rors, must weigh the evidence and decide if the evi- 
dence is sufficient to certify that the program merits 
accreditation for ten, five, or two years, or does not 
merit accreditation at all. 

TEAC defines the standard for each element and 
component of its system as the point, as determined 
by the Accreditation Panel, at which competing and 
rival claims can be ruled out, the point at which the 
evidence is conclusive, clear, and convincing, and 
the point below which the evidence is insufficient, 
flawed, or inconsistent. 

In practice, given the current state of scholarship in 
education, the TEAC standard of evidence is met 
when the evidence cited in the Brief is consistent 
with the claims made about student learning and 
when there is little or no credible evidence that is in- 
consistent with the claims and supportive of a com- 
peting rival explanation. 

How the panel makes its decision 

Although TEAC’s quality principles suggest the 
characteristics of a quality program, they do not offer 
sure rules or algorithms to follow that would deter- 
mine whether or not the evidence that a program has 
these characteristics is trustworthy and sufficient. 

For this reason, to establish that a program has met 
TEAC’s principles, TEAC employs heuristics to 
guide the accreditation decision making and judg- 
ment about whether or not the evidence of student 
learning is trustworthy (determined by the audit 
team) and sufficient (determined by the Accredita- 
tion Panel and Accreditation Committee). 

TEAC’s audit and panel heuristics guide the determi- 
nation of whether or not the cited evidence of candi- 
date learning, for example, is accurate and trustwor- 



thy; is, in fact, evidence of what it purports to be; and 
is sufficient to support the program faculty’s claims 
for candidate learning. 

Ruling out rival hypotheses. The panel members rep- 
resent several roles in the profession because their 
diversity makes it more likely that they can bring for- 
ward alternative explanations of the evidence present- 
ed in the Brief. Based on the evidence in the record, 
the panel conceptually tests the evidence in the record 
to see if these alternatives can be ruled out, or shown 
to be inconsistent with the claims made in the Brief. 
The panelists, however, are not at liberty to consider 
just any possible rival hypothesis, but only ones that 
can be supported with evidence in the record. Usu- 
ally any credible rival hypotheses are cited in the Case 
Analysis, which the program has also seen. 

Determining sufficiency of the evidence. The panel 
then determines whether the evidence that survives 
these tests is of sufficient magnitude. It does this, 
in the absence of any other guidance, by applying a 
heuristic of 75 percent. 

The 75 percent heuristic is a guide to assist the pan- 
el in its determination of evidentiary sufficiency in 
cases where there are no other guides provided in the 
TEAC principles or by research standards or findings 
from the scholarship and practices in education. 

The 75 percent heuristic is applied to the evidence 
that is presented in the Brief. It is applied, in other 
words, to the evidence the faculty truly relies upon. 
It is also applied to corroborating, or disconfirming, 
evidence that was uncovered by the auditors and pre- 
sented in the Audit Report. 

TEAC elements. The panel must determine whether 
or not the program satisfies TEAC’s quality principles. 
For this decision, TEAC has adopted a part/whole heu- 
ristic. This heuristic calls for the panel to consider the 
components of each element, make a decision about 
each, and move on successively to the consideration of 
each element in the TEAC system until the panel can 
determine by vote the program’s conformity to one of 
the TEAC accreditation categories. 

The sections that follow describe in detail the heuris- 
tics that the panel uses to determine the sufficiency 
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of evidence, to determine that the program meets 
TEAC’s quality principles, and to make the accredi- 
tation recommendation. 

Ruling out rival hypotheses and determining 
sufficiency of evidence 

The panel begins its work by attempting to reduce the 
credibility of the obvious rival hypothesis of chance 
— that the evidence the program presents in the Brief 
is simply what would have been expected by chance, 
and not by what the program faculty claims. Gener- 
ally, the role of unsystematic or random factors and 
“noise” can be reduced, or substantially eliminated, 
when the Brief has evidence supporting the reliabil- 
ity of the assessment procedures used to generate the 
evidence in the first place. This is the logic behind 
Quality Principle /’s component 1.5. 

Threats to reliability 

The panel considers several threats to the reliability 
and validity of the evidence in the Brief One threat is 
from unsystematic factors that introduce errors that 
plague much of the evidence in education. 

For example, if a program faculty were to claim that 
20 percent of the board-certified teachers in its state 
are graduates of its program, the panelists would won- 
der whether or not this was merely what would be 
expected by chance. If the program had prepared 60 
percent or more of the teachers in the state, 20 percent 
or more could be expected by chance alone to become 
board-certified. Had only 1 percent of the teachers in 
the state graduated from the program, it would be un- 
likely that the 20 percent board-certified teacher rate 
could be dismissed as just what would have been ex- 
pected by chance. Had the program faculty missed 
this point, incidentally, the formative evaluation or the 
audit could be expected to have examined it by way of 
corroborating the evidence in the Brief 

Regression to the mean is a statistical artifact associat- 
ed with the retesting of those who had extremely high 
or low scores. These retested scores can be expected 
to shift by chance towards the group’s average or mean 
score as a consequence of the statistical error proper- 
ties of extreme scores, and not as a consequence of 
what might be claimed by the program faculty. 



Ruling out rival hypotheses 

The next step in the deliberation calls for the panel- 
ists to attempt to rule out rival hypotheses that are 
rooted in systematic errors that might be embed- 
ded in the evidence cited in the Brief Campbell and 
Stanley 3 have identified several sources of systemat- 
ic error that could reduce the validity of the evidence 
cited in a Brief Those potentially related to a Brief 
are recounted below. 

For every data point (mean, count, frequency, etc.) 
reported to advance the credibility of a claim asso- 
ciated with Quality Principle I, the panel members 
should ask themselves the following questions. 

1. Representative data. Are the measures re- 
ported truly representative of the program s 
students and graduates? At least two rival 
hypotheses or factors come into play in de- 
liberating on this question and each needs to 
be ruled out: 

a. Is there a “selection” factor? Is the evi- 
dence in the Brief about only a select and 
unrepresentative group of students and 
graduates? If a program reports 1 00 per- 
cent pass rate on a license examination, 
or an average score at the 85th percentile, 
but it is only for some of its students, the 
panelists cannot easily rule out the rival 
hypothesis that evidence may have more 
to do with the selection of the students 
than with accomplishments of the entire 
group about which the claims are made. 
It may be that the evidence cited in the 
Brief is only about full-time students 
when the majority of students are part- 
time attendees, or it may be about only 
those who work in state when most of the 
graduates work elsewhere, or it may be 
about only the in-state residents, when 
substantial portions were out-of-state 
enrollees, or it may exclude transfer stu- 
dents, or it may exclude dual majors, etc. 
The auditors should have investigated 
this possibility so the panel can set the 

3 D. Campbell & J Stanley. (1963). Experimental and quasi-experimental de- 
signs for research on teaching. In N. L. Gage (Ed.J Handbook of Research on 
Teaching. Chicago: Rand McNally. 
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possibility aside or credit it as a legiti- 
mate rival hypothesis. 

b. Is there a “dropout” factor? This ques- 
tion is quite similar to the selection factor, 
because it refers to the possibility that the 
evidence is restricted to a particular select 
group — in this case, those who secured a 
teaching position. This factor might show 
itself in gain score evidence. Here a rival 
hypothesis for the gains reported in an In- 
quiry Brief would be that the gains in av- 
erage scores, for example, were not really 
gains in accomplishment on anyone’s part, 
but only evidence that the weaker students 
were not hired as teachers and were not 
counted. Or it might be the case that the 
evidence of accomplishment of the pro- 
gram’s graduates might only be based on 
the more able graduates who gained em- 
ployment immediately upon graduation. It 
might not be evidence that was represen- 
tative of all of the students who complet- 
ed the program. Here again the auditors 
should have investigated this possibility 
so the panel can set the possibility aside or 
credit it as a legitimate rival hypothesis. 

The panel determines that the statistics 
and findings are relevant to the popu- 
lations about which the claims are ad- 
vanced and not just some part of the pop- 
ulation that does not truly represent the 
population of students or graduates. 

2. Measurement errors and influence. Are the 

procedures and assessments used by the pro- 
gram faculty to collect the evidence reported 
in the Brief themselves a factor in the evi- 
dence? Do these rival the claims the faculty 
seeks to make about the evidence? Again, the 
panel members should take at least three fac- 
tors into consideration. 

a. Is the assessment itself a factor? Do rat- 
ers get tired as they rate large numbers of 
students, so their discriminations become 
less accurate over time? Is there “observ- 
er bias”? Is care taken to shield raters and 



observers from having a bias (positive or 
negative) toward the program or toward 
its graduates? Are the reviewers “blind”? 
Are they disinterested parties? Do they 
have the opportunity to rate students in 
the program and those not in the pro- 
gram? Do they have the opportunity to 
rate students near the finish of their pro- 
gram as well as those just beginning? 

Is there variation in the calibration of the 
assessment instrument from one time 
to another so that a score gain is noth- 
ing more than a recalibration effect (as in 
the new SAT, for example)? Has the cut- 
score, or the scale range, been changed 
so that gains in pass rate, or even abso- 
lute scores, are meaningless? Is the true 
zero score known? A score of 170 out of 
190 may look impressive if the zero score 
is truly zero, but not if the zero score (as 
in some Praxis tests) is set at 150. Has 
there been grade inflation over the period 
of the program’s reporting? Are grades 
given for reasons other than academic ac- 
complishment, such as attendance, punc- 
tuality, honesty, effort, or extra work? 

The results from surveys, as noted earlier, 
are known to be affected by the order in 
which questions were presented, the con- 
text in which questions appeared, wheth- 
er the questions weed out those with no 
opinion (filtering), the range and order of 
choices, whether middle categories were 
provided, whether the format was open or 
closed, and so forth. As above, the auditors 
should have investigated this possibility 
so the panel can set the possibility aside or 
credit it as a legitimate rival hypothesis. 

b. Is there a testing factor? Testing itself 
is a factor, for example, when the stu- 
dents taking the test, or being rated with 
a checklist, have experienced the ratings 
and received feedback many, many times 
prior to the occasion reported in the Brief 
Repeated testing, while perhaps a com- 
ponent of an effective evaluation system, 
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renders the measures hard to interpret be- 
cause the reported effects may be more 
parsimoniously accounted for as practice 
effects, i.e., the result of the student’s ex- 
perience or practice with the test. Related 
to the testing factor is the Hawthorne ef- 
fect, namely the finding that testing or 
observation itself, independently of what 
is being tested, is a factor that affects the 
results of the test or observation (i.e., the 
mere looking or measuring itself has an 
effect on what is being measured). Once 
again, the auditors should have inves- 
tigated this possibility so the panel can 
set the possibility aside or credit it as a 
legitimate rival hypothesis. 

c. Next, drawing on their professional exper- 
tise, the panel members consider (and, 
presumably, reject) any other rival hypoth- 
eses. For example, any number of events, 
and the interaction of events, that could 
have intervened between one measure- 
ment and another. Many of these events 
are candidates for hypotheses that rival the 
one the faculty has advanced in its Brief, 
and the panel members should bring them 
forward in the discussion and delibera- 
tions so that they may be eliminated. 

Determining sufficiency 

The final step in the deliberation comes after the 
panel has satisfied itself that there are no surviving 
plausible rival hypotheses. At this stage, the panel 
would also have concluded that the TEAC standard 
of evidence is met because the evidence is consistent 
with the claims, and there is little credible evidence 
in the Brief or in the audit report that is inconsistent 
with the claims. The question that remains, however, 
is whether the evidence, which has survived the chal- 
lenges cited above, is sufficient to support the claims 
that TEAC requires to satisfy the quality principles. 

To determine sufficiency, the panel applies a 75 per- 
cent heuristic to the evidence as a guide. This heu- 
ristic is applied in instances where there is no other 
guide provided by TEAC or by the state-of-the-art 
practices and standards of contemporary scholarship. 



Why use the 75 percent heuristic? 

The field has established very few metrics for mag- 
nitude, but it has some, like the universally used, al- 
though not uncontested, criterion for statistical sig- 
nificance: 

1. A probability less than .05 is the research 
standard used to establish that an event prob- 
ably happened for some reasons other than 
chance. 

2. Satisfactory reliability coefficients for indi- 
vidually administered standardized tests are 
found generally in .90 range and in the .80 
range for group administered standardized 
tests. 

3. The best validity coefficients are about .50 
(e.g., between IQ and school grades). 

4. Universities and colleges typically require a 
2.0 minimum index out of 4.0 for graduation. 

5. States have set the Praxis I cut scores around 
170 out of 190 (where the zero score is 150). 

6. The academic major is typically 30 credits, 
the academic minor is usually 15 credits, the 
semester is 14 to 15 weeks, the BA or BS de- 
gree is rarely less than 120 credits, the mas- 
ter’s degree is about 30 graduate credits, and 
so forth. 4 

By and large, however, the field has not committed 
itself to a minimum magnitude for the measures it 
uses, and it has rarely validated the few minimums 
it has set. So, the question remains for the panelists: 
how much is enough to support the claim that Qual- 
ity Principle I has been satisfied, or how much stabil- 
ity or consistency is enough to support the claim that 
a measure is reliable, or how large does the associa- 
tion need to be between two measures to support the 
claim that they are measuring more or less the same 
thing, and so forth? 

Therefore, in areas where there is no other guidance, 
TEAC employs a 75 percent heuristic as a guide to 
solve these problems; that is, 75 percent of whatev- 
er measure is cited in the Brief is a good guide to 

4 There is, however, no consensus about the number of credits for the doctoral 
degree. 
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the amount or magnitude that would be sufficient to 
meet TEAC’s standard. The panel applies the 75 per- 
cent heuristic to whatever measure the program cites 
as evidence. 

When to use the 75 percent heuristic. The panel 
should apply the 75 percent heuristic to the empiri- 
cal maximum, not the theoretical maximum. 

For example, one Praxis test has a top score of 990, but, 
in fact, no one out of 27,000 test takers scores higher 
than 790. The panelists would apply the 75 percent 
heuristic to the 790 score, not to the 990 maximum 
score. Because the highest reliability coefficients in 
the literature are about .90, the TEAC heuristic would 
accept .68 as the lowest index of reliability and about 
.38 for the lowest index of validity as the best validity 
coefficients are about .50. The lowest mean grade in- 
dex on a four-point scale would be 3 .0 by the heuristic, 
but only if there were a reasonable number of 4.0 scor- 
ers, for example. The empirical maximum, if it is not 
otherwise known, may be established by determining 
the average score (frequencies, counts, etc.) of the top 
10 percent of scorers. 

If the program reports the mean score on a standard- 
ized test, the 75 percent heuristic would be applied 
to the maximum empirical score. For example, if 
the program reported a mean score of 170 on a test 
which ranges from 150 to 190, the panelists would 
take 75 percent of the 40 point spread (i.e., 30 points) 
and be guided not to accept mean scores less than 
180 as sufficient evidence (not 75 percent of 190 or 
the much lower score of 142). If, however, the pro- 
gram reported only pass rates (as currently required 
under Title II), and not the mean score, then the panel 
would determine sufficiency by considering 75 per- 
cent of the pass rates for the top 10 percent of pro- 
grams. Thus, if the average pass rate of the top 10 
percent of programs were 95 percent, a program’s 
71 percent pass rate would be sufficient. In many 
cases, the state has provided guidance on the tests 
it requires for the license by establishing passing 
scores and passing rates for the programs in the state 
and these trump TEAC’s 75% heuristic because the 
TEAC heuristic is only applied in cases where there 
is no other standard in the field. 



It would also be appropriate for the panelists to ap- 
ply the 75 percent heuristic to the preponderance of 
the evidence standard, as TEAC has left the judgment 
of what constitutes “preponderance” to the panel’s 
judgment. The panel, using the 75 percent heuristic, 
would accept as sufficient evidence of commitment a 
case where at least 75 percent of the program’s parity 
measures meet the parity standard (no appreciable 
difference between the norms of the program and the 
institution with regard to the standards of capacity). 

When not to use the 75 percent heuristic. The panel 
employs the 75 percent heuristic only in the absence 
of any other guidance with regard to the magnitude 
of what would constitute a sufficient or adequate 
amount for TEAC’s principles and standards. 

TEAC requires, for example, the program faculty to 
address in its Brief all the components of the TEAC 
system (1.0-2. 3. 6), not just 75 percent of them. 

TEAC requires that the preponderance of evidence 
for commitment show no appreciable differences be- 
tween the institutional norm and the program norm. 
Because the field has established procedures for de- 
termining if differences are trivial or significant, it 
would not be appropriate for the panelists to apply 
the 75 percent heuristic to the parity itself. The panel 
would not accept as evidence of commitment a case 
where the program norm was 75 percent of the insti- 
tutional norm in place of TEAC’s requirement of it 
being only trivially different from it. 

Because the 75 percent heuristic is not a rule or an 
algorithm, it is only a guide to assist the panel in de- 
termining the sufficiency of the evidence with regard 
to any claim made in the Brief. It cannot be a rule or 
algorithm because if it were applied automatically to 
all the evidence, it could lead to serious errors. For 
example: 

1 . Some regions of the country have such teach- 
er shortages that nearly 1 00 percent of grad- 
uates who wish to teach will find teaching 
positions. In such a region, a 75 percent hir- 
ing rate might actually indicate a significant 
weakness in the program, not the strength 
that the program faculty may be alleging. 
Employers may have significant doubts about 
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the competence of the program’s graduates. 
If a program in a region with teacher short- 
ages were to base a claim of program quality 
on hiring rates, the panel would need to be 
free to consider a more demanding standard 
than 75 percent. If the panel did, it would in- 
sure that it applied its logic even-handedly to 
all programs during the period in which there 
was a teaching shortage in a region. 

2. If there were evidence of grade or score in- 
flation, the panel would need to be free to 
consider a higher magnitude than 75 percent 
of the top grade or score as a measure of suf- 
ficient evidence. On the other hand, the panel 
needs to be free to consider a lower magni- 
tude for programs that have resisted grade 
inflation pressures and held to an older stan- 
dard in which the modal grade at the institu- 
tion and program for satisfactory work is a C 
or 2.0. In other cases, the 75 percent guide- 
line may not reflect the grade index a pro- 
gram may have actually determined through 
careful studies of predictive and concurrent 
validity. 

Heuristics for the quality 
principles 

TEAC has adopted a part/whole heuristic for guiding 
the next stage of the panel’s decision-making. This 
heuristic calls for the panel to consider the compo- 
nents of each element, make a decision about each, 
and move on successively to the consideration of 
each element in the TEAC system until the panel can 
move to the “whole” and determine by vote the pro- 
gram’s conformity to one of the TEAC accreditation 
categories. 

By this time in its deliberations, the panel would 
have determined whether or not there is sufficient 
evidence for the claims associated with each compo- 
nent in the system and whether there were grounds 
for awarding weaknesses and stipulations. Once that 
is determined, the panel takes up the major elements 
of the TEAC system (1.0 and 2.0) in accordance with 
the guidance provided in heuristic below. 



Quality Prin ciple I 

The dimensions that the panel considers in its evalu- 
ation of whether the evidence of student learning is 
at or above standard are: 

1 . Consistency: The preponderance of the evi- 
dence is consistent with the claim that stu- 
dents had subject matter knowledge, peda- 
gogical knowledge, and teaching skill, and 
the preponderance of the measures for each 
component are consistent with each other. 

2. Sufficiency: The preponderance of evidence 
for each component is of sufficient magnitude. 

The panel finds the program below standard for 
Quality Principle I when the preponderance of the 
evidence is inconsistent with the claims and is of in- 
sufficient magnitude. With regard to the evidence for 
reliability and validity, the panel finds the program 
below standard when the preponderance of the mea- 
sures is inconsistent with each other and when the 
preponderance of the measures of reliability and va- 
lidity is of insufficient magnitude. 

The above standard rating defines a goal and band of 
achievement, which means that some programs may be 
well above the threshold for meeting the standard while 
others may be just above the below standard mark. 

An Inquiry Brief that is well above the standard has 
compelling and persuasive evidence, from several 
mutually consistent and valid sources, about each 
component and has received a clean opinion in the 
audit for the principle. 

A Brief that is at the standard might have received a 
qualified audit opinion on element 1 .0 and had evi- 
dence that was, if not compelling, at least sufficient 
for, and consistent with, its claims of student learn- 
ing on each component of Quality Principle I. 

It is possible, for example, that the empirical evidence 
for reliability and validity (1.5) could be weak, but 
that overall the rationale (2.1) for the assessments is 
compelling. Authentic assessment approaches some- 
times fit this case where the rationale is persuasive, 
but the usual evidence for reliability and validity, if 
acquired at all, is lacking. 
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Or, it could be the other way around. The program 
could be found to satisfy 1 .5 if the panel determines 
that the program provides compelling and persuasive 
empirical evidence that the assessments were valid, 
but its rationale (2.1) for the assessments is relatively 
weak. This might happen in the case of some stan- 
dardized tests: they have sound reliability and validi- 
ty statistics, but the faculty’s rationale does not make 
a credible connection between the test and the pro- 
gram’s goals, the faculty’s claims for the program, 
or the program’s requirements. For example, the fac- 
ulty might cite an aptitude test as evidence of subject 
matter knowledge or pedagogical knowledge. 

Note: In the Inquiry Brief Proposal, the citation 
of pilot evidence about the Quality Principle I 
components is considered as evidence for the 
program’s rationale, not Quality Principle I, which 
is not addressed in an Inquiry Brief Proposal. 
The faculty’s experience with the pilot evidence, 
and analysis of it, is what gives them confidence 
that their proposed assessments may prove to 
be reliable and valid. 

Quality Principle II 

The panel bases its evaluation of Quality Principle II 
on the evidence of institutional or faculty learning. 
The dimensions for evaluation of whether institu- 
tional learning is at or above standard are: 

1 . Rationale: There is a coherent argument for 
why the particular assessments were selected 
that entails a case for their reliability and va- 
lidity and explains how the standard set by 
the program for success is appropriate. 

2. Grounded in scholarship: The rationale con- 
tains an accurate and balanced interpretation 
of the scholarly literature on assessment. 

3 . Basis for past decisions: Where appropriate 
and feasible, some program decisions were 
informed by evidence. 

4. Functioning quality control system: The in- 
ternal audit provides evidence that the sys- 
tem functions as it was designed. 

5. Plan for inquiry: There is a plan to investi- 
gate whether the activities of the faculty, as 



described in the quality control system, im- 
prove the program’s quality. 

Evidence that is below standard for Quality’ Principle 
II would entail a rationale that was merely assertion 
unsupported by argument and/or contained misstate- 
ments, showed no instances of decisions based on 
evidence when the evidence was available, showed a 
preponderance of failures in the quality control sys- 
tem’s operation, and showed no plan to improve the 
program. 

The evidence that supports Quality’ Principle II is 
found in the program’s internal audit report. The in- 
ternal audit report shows that the program has ad- 
dressed the quality of the curriculum, faculty, stu- 
dents, and resources, and if it did not address one, 
other elements in the quality control system com- 
pensated for the absence. A program, for example, 
might have an open admissions policy (no evidence 
of selection for quality), but also evidence that other 
elements in the quality control system (e.g., student 
support services) enhanced quality and compensated 
for the weakness or absence of admission standards. 

A quality control system (QCS) is also successful 
when it also identifies factors, issues, and problems 
that the program faculty should address to improve 
the program. These problems and issues are docu- 
mented in the record of decisions the faculty has 
made over the years, and in the faculty’s plans to un- 
dertake the inquiries needed to improve the program. 

When the QCS identifies problematic areas in the 
program, the faculty is expected to consider ways to 
remedy the problem and formulate a plan to improve 
the program. The principal test of whether a modi- 
fication in the program is an improvement, and not 
simply a change, is its link to the subsequent evi- 
dence of greater student learning that enhances the 
faculty’s claim that the program’s graduates are com- 
petent, caring, and qualified. 

Over time, the faculty members’ ongoing inquiry 
and research efforts, called for in Quality Principle 
II, should be able to uncover important links between 
Quality Principle III and appropriate levels of stu- 
dent learning. Quality Principle II requires that there 
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is a plan to undertake these investigations as a part of 
the normal workings of the program’s QCS. 

Quality Principle III: Capacity for program 
quality 

The factors that contribute to the panel’s conclusion 
about whether the program has sufficient capacity to 
offer a quality program are found in two tables in the 
Audit Report, the table on parity and the table on ca- 
pacity. TEAC’s standard for this quality principle is 
that the preponderance of the evidence for the require- 
ments was verified and documented by the auditors. 

Issues in evaluating capacity for quality 

One key indicator that the program has the capac- 
ity for quality is if the program is either superior to, 
or indistinguishable from, other programs in the in- 
stitution with regard to the components of capacity. 
Because all accreditors recognized by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education have capacity standards that 
align with the components of Quality Principle III, 
the institution’s accreditation by a regional accredi- 
tor in good standing, or the equivalent, is required by 
TEAC because it signifies that the institution overall 
has the capacity for quality. 

The capacity of a teacher education program for qual- 
ity, while rarely investigated directly by a regional ac- 
creditor, can be established in the Inquiry Brief when 
the program faculty can show that the program con- 
forms to, or exceeds, the institutional norm on each of 
the dimensions of program quality that are shared by 
the program and the institution’s other programs. 

On this line of reasoning, TEAC requires evidence 
that the institution is committed to providing suffi- 
cient capacity for program quality. This commitment 
is shown by the fact that the institution’s investment 
in the program with regard to the curriculum, faculty, 
facilities, fiscal and administrative support, student 
services, and respect for student views conforms to 
the overall institutional standards in each of these 
areas. Each of these institutional standards, having 
been evaluated by a regional accreditor, of course, 
satisfies, as TEAC’s standards do, the standards for 
recognition by the U.S. Department of Education 
and the Council for Higher Education Accreditation. 
The details of the metrics associated with the com- 



ponents of capacity are left to the institution to craft 
with the obvious provision that they be applied uni- 
formly across all programs the institution offers. 

TEAC’s interest in the institutional commitment to 
the capacity of the program for quality extends be- 
yond TEAC’s standards on capacity, however. TEAC 
seeks to assure itself and others that the institution is 
serious about teacher education, and that it is com- 
mitted to the continual improvement of the quality 
of the programs it offers. The institution can be said 
to be committed to the program when it supports the 
program at the same level as, or better than, its sup- 
port of the institution’s programs as a whole. 

The program faculty also needs to provide evidence 
that the capacity the program enjoys, even when on a 
par with the capacity of the institution overall, is suf- 
ficient for a quality professional education program. 
For this reason TEAC’s capacity standards include 
subcomponents, in addition to those devoted to par- 
ity, which specifically address the evidence of the 
sufficiency and adequacy of the program’s capacity 
for quality. 

Heuristics for the accreditation 
recommendation 

Table 8 (next page) provides a continuation of the part/ 
whole heuristic of decision-making that the panel uses 
to come to one of the accreditation recommendations. 

The heuristic, one of several that could be employed, 
calls for the separate evaluation of each element of 
the system (I, II, III) as a way of guiding the deci- 
sion about the whole system. The table shows how 
the evaluations of the elements of the TEAC system 
are combined to inform and guide the panel to mak- 
ing an overall accreditation recommendation (shown 
in the fourth column). 

Initial accreditation is based upon the soundness of 
the quality control system, the claims and assess- 
ment rationale, and the evidence of commitment and 
capacity. The expectation in any case is that the pro- 
gram faculty can develop research standard evidence 
supporting the claims of student learning, and the 
validity of the measures within five years. 
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Table 8: Guidelines for TEAC’s accreditation status designations based on whether the 
evidence for the three Quality Principles is above or below TEAC’s standards 



1. Candidate 
learning 


II. Faculty learning 


III. Capacity & 
commitment 


Accreditation status designations 


Above 


Above 


Above 


Accreditation (10 years) 


Above 


Above 


Above 


Accreditation (5 years)* 


Above 


Below 


Above 


Accreditation (2 years) 


Below 


Above 


Above 


Accreditation (2 years) 


Above 


Above 


Below 


Accreditation (2 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Above 


Above 


Initial Accreditation (5 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Above 


Below 


Initial Accreditation (2 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Below 


Above 


Initial Accreditation (2 years) 


IB Proposal** 


Below 


Below 


Deny 


Below 


Below 


Above 


Deny 


Below 


Above 


Below 


Deny 


Above 


Below 


Below 


Deny 



* For the initial Inquiry Brief **For the Inquiry Brief Proposal, which does not require evidence of candidate learning apart from pilot data 

and data used for state program approval 



year term is given for the first Inquiry Brief and the 
ten year term is usually given for each succeeding one. 

A recommendation to grant accreditation for two 
years is made when the panel finds that the Inquiry > 
Brief, coupled with the auditors’ findings, indicates 
that the program faculty’s claims about all but one 
of Quality Principles I, II and III are warranted and 
justified and on the strength of the evidence that the 
program faculty can remedy the weaknesses in the 
principle within two years. 

Inquiry Brief Proposal 

A recommendation to grant initial accreditation for 
two or five years is made when the panel finds that 
the Inquiry Brief Proposal, coupled with the audi- 
tors’ findings, indicates that there is evidence of a 
sound rationale, commitment and capacity, and a 
functioning quality control system and that the evi- 
dence for Quality Principle I will be forthcoming 
within five years. The recommendation for two years 
is made when the evidence of Quality > Principle II or 
III is below standard, but when both are above stan- 
dard the term for initial accreditation is five years. 

Length of terms and resubmissions of the 
Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal 
Programs are required to submit their next Brief and 
have an audit visit concluded before their current ac- 
creditation term expires. Those with initial accredita- 



On logical grounds it would also seem that programs 
without the capacity for quality (i.e., below stan- 
dard in 3.0) could not have compelling evidence to 
support the other quality principles. The theoretical 
and empirical links between capacity and quality, 
however, are confused and uncertain in the field of 
education. As a result, it is possible that a program 
could satisfy TEAC’s Quality > Principles I and II and 
still fail to satisfy all, or even the preponderance, of 
TEAC’s Quality Principle III. It could do this through 
exploitation of heroic efforts on the part of students 
and faculty, for example. For this reason the heuristic 
table indicates that programs below standard in their 
capacity for quality can still be accredited, but only 
for two years. 

The panel’s accreditation 
recommendation 

Inquiry Brief 

A recommendation to accredit for five or ten years 
is made when, guided by the factors in the heuristic 
table, the panel finds that the Inquiry Brief, coupled 
with the auditors’ findings, indicates that the program 
faculty’s claims about the quality principles are fully 
warranted and justified, or that the evidence in sup- 
port for the claims is at least consistent with evidence 
derived from contemporary research practices. A five 
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tion for two years may submit another Inquiry Brief 
Proposal, and it could earn a two year term. If, how- 
ever, it earned a five year term, the program would be 
awarded initial accreditation for only three years at 
which time it would need to submit an Inquiry Brief. 
This is because there is a maximum five year term 
for initial accreditation. Alternatively, if they are 
ready, they can submit an Inquiry Brief which can 
earn a two or five year term depending on its quality. 

Accreditation denied 

A recommendation to deny accreditation is made 
when the panel finds that the Inquiry Brief or the In- 
quiry Brief Proposal, coupled with the auditors’ find- 
ings, fails to support the program faculty’s claims and 
there is little likelihood that additional evidence and 
analysis would indicate the faculty’s claims about the 
quality principles could be supported. 

A denied decision usually indicates a weak quality 
control system and a program faculty that has not 
been able to react productively at the current time to 
the weaknesses uncovered in the Inquiry Brief or In- 
quiry Brief Proposal. Accreditation must be denied 
in these circumstances. The program has the option 
of terminating its bid for accreditation in TEAC or 
returning to candidate status and the eventual formu- 
lation of a plan that would lead to accreditation. 

Panel’s consideration and designation of 
stipulations and weaknesses 

In their evaluation of the evidence for and against 
each quality principle, the panelists may find that 
the evidence for a particular component or subcom- 
ponent of the principle is insufficient, but that over- 
all there is other evidence that is sufficient to ade- 
quately support the quality principle. In these cases, 
the panel formally notes the deficiencies in evidence 
for parts of a quality principle. It does so in one of 
two ways, depending on whether the deficiency is 
in a subcomponent or a component of the quality 
principle. 

A weakness is a deficiency in the evidence for a sub- 
component that is not so serious that it causes the 
panel to find one of the components below standard. 
A stipulation is a deficiency that is serious enough 
to place a component below the standard, but not so 



serious that it causes the panel to find one of the ele- 
ments below standard. 

If the evidence for a subcomponent is insufficient, 
the panel formally cites a weakness in the quality 
principle and cites the subcomponent as weak. 

A stipulation is a deficiency in the evidence for a 
component in which case the panel cites a stipulation 
for the component of the quality principle and states 
that the quality principle is supported, but with the 
stipulation that the evidence for the component must 
be made sufficient and remedied within a two-year 
period. 

For example: 

The panelists’ consideration of weaknesses and 
stipulations follows the part/whole heuristic and is 
analogous to the auditors’ following an audit trial 
insofar as the panelists’ consideration of strengths 
and weakness in one area may lead the panel to 
the discovery of weaknesses and strengths in other 
areas. A panelist might notice, for example, that 
the program’s graduates reported that they did 
not use technology in their teaching because they 
were poorly prepared in that area. The weakness 
in this cross-cutting theme (1.4.3) would cause the 
panelists to look at the evidence for teaching itself 
(1.3), for pedagogy (1.2), the evidence about the 
adequacy of resources (2.3.4), the rationale (2.1) 
for the program’s assessment of technology, the 
quality control system (2.3) for its capacity to un- 
cover any issues with technology, and so forth. It 
might be that the panelists, upon examining the 
evidence in these other areas, could find related 
weaknesses there as well. If it were the case, that 
some components (e.g., 1.2 or 1.3) were so weak- 
ened by the inadequate preparation in technology 
that the evidence for them was insufficient, the 
panelists might cite a stipulation in 1.2 or 1.3. Or, 
the panelists might see that the problem was in 2. 1 
and 2.3 insofar as the quality control system was 
so inattentive to the technology issue that it had 
also missed other areas of weakness and a stipula- 
tion would be warranted in 2.3 on that account. 

To take some other examples: 
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If the program does not publish an academic cal- 
endar (as required in 3.2.6) but there is sufficient 
other evidence for 3.2, this circumstance would 
lead the panel to cite the failure to publish a cal- 
endar as a weakness in the evidence for one sub- 
component of capacity. 

If the evidence for multicultural competence in 
the subject matter was insufficient, but the rest of 
the evidence for subject matter knowledge were 
sufficient, the weakness in subject matter attribut- 
ed to multicultural competence would be formally 
noted as a weakness in the evidence in 1.4.2. 

It might be the case that the evidence shows 
more student complaints for the program than 
other programs at the institution (3.1.6), but the 
evidence for the 3.1 and 3.2 might also be impli- 
cated insofar as the higher level of complaining 
could indicate both a weaker faculty, curriculum, 
facilities, support services, administration than 
other programs (3.1) and/or insufficient capacity 
in these same areas (3.2). The panel could stipu- 
late that 3.2 or 3.1 was deficient and would need 
to be remedied in two years or it could conclude 
that all of Quality Principle III was problematic 
and recommend that accreditation be given for 
only two years owing to Quality’ Principle ///be- 
ing below standard. 

Or, it might be the case that the evidence for ped- 
agogical knowledge (1.2) was insufficient, but 
that the evidence for 1.1 and 1.3 and the cross- 
cutting themes was so strong that the panel con- 
cluded that Quality Principle I was satisfied. In 
that case, the panel would recommend accredita- 
tion but cite a stipulation in pedagogical knowl- 
edge (1.2). In other words, the panel would find 
that the evidence for Quality Principle I was suf- 
ficient but with the stipulation that deficiencies 
in evidence for pedagogical knowledge be rem- 
edied within two years. 



Or it might be the case that the program has in- 
sufficient evidence for the reliability of its as- 
sessments (1.5), but has a particularly persuasive 
and comprehensive rationale for the assessments 
it had selected (2.1). The panel might find that 
overall Quality Principle I was satisfied, but with 
the stipulation that the deficiencies in the empiri- 
cal evidence of reliability and validity be rem- 
edied within two years. 

Weaknesses, stipulations, and the panel’s 
accreditation recommendation 

In summary: 

• Problems with the program’s evidence for sub- 
components are noted as weaknesses, but the 
program is accredited for at least five years. 

• Problems with the program’s evidence for 
components are noted as stipulations and the 
program is accredited for at least five years. 

• Problems with the program’s evidence for an 
element (1. 0-3.0) results in a recommendation 
that the program be awarded accreditation for 
two years. 

• Problems with the program’s evidence for two 
or more elements result in a recommendation 
to deny accreditation. 

After the panel meeting, the TEAC staff sends the 
panel’s Accreditation Report, which contains its ac- 
creditation recommendations, to the program’s head, 
who has two weeks in which to respond in writing to 
the recommendations in the report. In anticipation of 
the next meeting of the Accreditation Committee, the 
TEAC staff collects, reviews, and distributes the ap- 
propriate documents from the accreditation process 
to the committee members. 
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TEAC’s Accreditation Committee and 
the accreditation decision 



The Accreditation Committee, a committee of 
TEAC’s Board of Directors, makes the accreditation 
decision. At its meeting, the Accreditation Committee 
reviews the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal, 
the final Audit Report, any reports from consulting 
reviewers, the Case Analysis, the Accreditation Re- 
port, any additional information provided by TEAC’s 
president, and any responses from the program under 
review. After deliberation, the Accreditation Com- 
mittee either accepts or rejects by a majority vote the 
recommendation of the Accreditation Panel. 

In the unlikely event that the Accreditation Commit- 
tee fails to accept the panel’s recommendation, the 
committee must give written reasons for its own deci- 
sion to reject the recommendations in the Accredita- 
tion Report and to formulate new ones. The program 
may appeal the Accreditation Committee’s decision 
and an Appeals Panel, appointed by the chair of the 
Board of Directors, hears the appeal in accordance 
with TEAC’s policy on appeals. 

Order of business 

At the opening of the Accreditation Committee 
meeting, the chair of the committee introduces the 
members, staff, observers, and guests. The chair re- 
minds those in attendance of the guidelines for the 
meeting and reviews pertinent information, includ- 
ing an orientation to the committee’s procedures and 
policies, the availability of materials, and the sched- 
ule. Following the introductions and orientation, the 
chair asks if any committee member has a conflict of 
interest to declare with regard to any case before the 
committee. 

The consideration of each Brief conforms to the fol- 
lowing format: 

1 . Presentation of the case. One member of the 
committee, selected beforehand by the chair, 
gives an overview of the panel’s recommen- 
dations and the evidence that the TEAC staff 



complied with TEAC’s policies and regula- 
tions. 

2. Certification of the process. Certification 
that TEAC has followed its procedures in the 
case before the committee is determined by 
a majority vote of the committee. The com- 
mittee examines the documentation cited by 
the staff liaison to the committee and certi- 
fies that TEAC’s procedures, policies, and 
regulations were followed. In cases where the 
committee finds that the staff’s failure to sat- 
isfactorily comply with the procedures was 
of some consequence, it orders remedies for 
the errors made by the staff. 

3. Acceptance of the panel’s recommenda- 
tions. Once the committee certifies that 
TEAC has followed its process appropriately, 
or determines that the process was not un- 
duly compromised and/or did not adversely 
affect the program’s accreditation case, the 
committee examines each finding and rec- 
ommendation the panel has made. 

Recommendation for an Inquiry Brief 

In the case of an Inquiry Brief where the rec- 
ommendation typically is for accreditation 
for two, five, or ten years, the committee scru- 
tinizes the panel’s conclusions with regard to 
each of the three quality principles, including 
any stipulations and weaknesses cited in the 
Case Analysis or by the panelists themselves 
during the discussion. The committee exam- 
ines the record to see if there is any basis for a 
different accreditation recommendation from 
the one the panel brought forward. 

The committee’s examination of weaknesses 
and stipulations, for example, entails search- 
ing for supportive evidence for the subcom- 
ponent or component in the record that might 
have been overlooked or misinterpreted by the 
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panel. If it fails to find conclusive supporting 
evidence, the committee accepts the weak- 
nesses and stipulations cited by the panel. 

While the panel need only find that the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence is consistent with 
claims andTEAC’s principles, the committee 
must find evidence conclusive for the oppo- 
site of the Panel’s recommendation, not just 
evidence that is consistent with the opposite 
recommendation. If the panel finds the evi- 
dence inconsistent with the rival hypotheses 
and rejects it, the committee must find that 
the evidence would support and prove the ri- 
val hypotheses before it could accept it. 

Recommendation for an Inquiry Brief 
Proposal 

In most cases, the panel, based on its evalua- 
tion of the entire record, finds that the Inquiry 
Brief Proposal supports the program’s over- 
all claim that it can produce an acceptable In- 
quiry Brief within five years if it follows the 
plan presented in the Inquiry Brief Proposal. 
The committee’s task, however, is to see if 
there is credible evidence to show that the 
program faculty will not succeed. If there is 
credible evidence, the committee would not 
award initial accreditation. If, on the other 
hand, there is no counter evidence of con- 
sequence, the committee accepts the panel’s 
recommendation for initial accreditation. 

If the panel had not recommended initial ac- 
creditation , or recommended it for only two 
years, then the committee would seek evidence 
in the record that the program can produce an 
acceptable Inquiry Brief within five years if it 
follows the plan presented in the Inquiry Brief 
Proposal. If the committee finds credible and 
persuasive evidence that the program can pro- 
duce an acceptable Inquiry Brief, the com- 
mittee rejects the panel’s recommendation to 
deny or limit accreditation and awards initial 
accreditation status in its place. 

4. Committee’s decisions, minutes, and re- 
port. After the committee has made each of 
its accreditation decisions, by majority vote, 



it discusses the contents of the draft minutes 
of its meeting. The committee’s minutes in the 
instance where it accepts the panel’s recom- 
mendations can be brief and simply state the 
outcomes of the committee’s deliberations. 

In the cases where the committee rejects any 
of the panel’s recommendations, including 
those about stipulations and weaknesses, and 
makes a new accreditation decision, the com- 
mittee must fully justify its findings and new 
decision. This will require a separate report 
to the program faculty and to the TEAC staff. 

The committee’s minutes also present its 
findings, its decision on the certification of 
TEAC’s procedures, and any remedies it or- 
ders. The minutes may also present recom- 
mendations to the staff and the full board of 
directors about changes in TEAC’s policies, 
regulations, and procedures. 

5. Debriefing. At the close of its meeting, the 
committee will analyze its own decision- 
making, particularly with reference to its 
individual and collective confidence in its 
conclusions and accreditation decisions and 
to procedural modifications it would like to 
implement at its next meeting. 

The Accreditation Committee’s 
decision process 

The Accreditation Committee is asked to make two 
decisions. The first concerns whether TEAC fol- 
lowed its own procedures throughout the entire ac- 
creditation process. 

The second concerns the accreditation decision itself. 
The Accreditation Committee must decide whether 
the Accreditation Report, which contains the Ac- 
creditation Panel’s recommendation, is convincing 
and consistent with its own reading of the Brief the 
Audit Report, the Case Analysis, any reports of the 
consultants, any correspondence, TEAC’s Guide- 
lines, and TEAC’s policies. To modify the recom- 
mendations of the Accreditation Report, the Accredi- 
tation Committee must find evidence that falsifies or 
contradicts the panel’s recommendation. 
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Certification of TEAC procedures 

The Accreditation Committee determines whether 
the TEAC staff has complied throughout the accredi- 
tation process with TEAC’s policies and regulations 
by examining the documentation provided by the 
staff liaison to the committee for each stage of the 
accreditation process. If the TEAC staff did not fol- 
low a policy, the committee would need to determine 
if the error had a material effect on the accredita- 
tion recommendation. If the program faculty was 
not given an opportunity to respond, for example, to 
errors in the audit report (favorable or unfavorable 
to the program) before it went to the Accreditation 
Panel, the panel’s recommendation might have been 
different from the one it submitted to the Accredita- 
tion Committee. On the other hand, if the program 
faculty waived its right to the foil period it had in 
which to comment, the effect on the recommenda- 
tion might be negligible. 

If the director of the Accreditation Panel made no 
suggestions for audit tasks, as recommended in 
TEAC’s policy, and the panel’s deliberations raised 
no additional issues of verification, this departure 
from TEAC policy could be a matter of no conse- 
quence. 

If the panel’s deliberations were frustrated by the fact 
that some key pieces of evidence were not verified 
owing to the auditors not receiving proper instruc- 
tions, the committee might conclude that the audit 
would need to be conducted again, or that some other 
remedy should be found to compensate for the ef- 
fects of the staff’s error. 

If an auditor strayed from verifying evidence into 
making judgments about whether the claims were 
supported by the evidence in the Brief (apart from 
the evidence about institutional commitment), the 
committee would need to consider whether this audi- 
tor’s error interfered with the proper deliberations of 
the Accreditation Panel. 

It may be that some important elements of TEAC’s 
procedures cannot be documented directly owing to 
the staff’s oversight, carelessness, inattention, and so 
forth (e.g., there may not be a letter formally accept- 
ing the Brief, panel minutes might be silent on the 



matter of a quorum, or some dues or fees may not 
have been paid, etc.). Here again, the committee will 
need to decide if the point is sufficiently important to 
call into question the panel’s recommendation. 

Occasionally there may be departures from TEAC’s 
established policy that were driven by local exigen- 
cies. A conflict of interest between the program and 
an auditor or panel member may not have been de- 
clared in a timely manner or at all. The committee 
would consider whether the existence of the conflict, 
or even the appearance of the conflict, had compro- 
mised the auditors’ or panel members’ conclusions. 

The auditors may have been unable to avoid, as re- 
quired in TEAC policies, occasions of “wining and 
dining” while they were on the campus. Compro- 
mises in the procedures may have been made over 
unavoidable changes in travel plans, flight delays, 
and so forth. The committee would assure itself that 
these compromises were of little consequence. 

It is the responsibility of the Accreditation Commit- 
tee to probe the evidence the staff has assembled to 
verify that the procedures followed in each case have 
the integrity required by TEAC’s system. 

Scrutiny of the Accreditation Report 

The TEAC system is designed so that the Accredita- 
tion Committee is able to easily accept the recom- 
mendations that the Accreditation Panel makes in its 
Accreditation Report. 

The method the committee uses to determine wheth- 
er it will accept or reject the panel’s recommenda- 
tions is the common method of falsifica tion. If the 
committee cannot falsify a panel recommendation, 
the committee must accept it, because its opposite 
cannot be supported with evidence based in the re- 
cord. 

In this method, the committee considers each rec- 
ommendation in the Accreditation Report to see 
whether it can find some evidence in the Brief the 
Audit Report, the Accreditation Report itself, or any 
other documentation about the case, that would con- 
clusively undermine a recommendation or finding in 
the Accreditation Report. 
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For example, the panel may have recommended ac- 
creditation but with the stipulation that the program 
must remedy its weak evidence for the graduates’ 
subject matter knowledge. The topic, in the panel’s 
judgment, may have been overlooked, misconstrued, 
or the modes of assessment may have been suspect 
with regard to their validity. The committee would 
then seek to find evidence that would undermine or 
falsify the panel’s conclusion. The committee, for ex- 
ample, would look for persuasive evidence of the val- 
id assessment of subject matter, or a cogent rationale 
for the assessment of subject matter that adequately 
reflected the current state of scholarship about the 
subject matter. If the committee found sufficient evi- 
dence in the record to satisfy the Quality Principle 
I requirement that the program’s graduates learned 
their subject matter, they would reject the panel’s rec- 
ommendation for a stipulation. The stipulation would 
be removed from the TEAC accreditation decision. 
However, if the committee could find no evidence in 
the record that could undermine or nullify the pan- 
el’s recommendation of a stipulation, the committee 
would accept it, and the stipulation would stand. 

To take another example, the panel may have recom- 
mended accreditation for two years on the grounds 
that, while there was sufficient evidence that the stu- 
dents had learned the elements of Quality Principle 
I, the evidence was inconclusive about Quality Prin- 
ciple II. The committee’s approach on this point, as 
on all points, would be to seek evidence that would 
disconfirm the panel’s conclusion. The committee 
would examine the evidence about the internal audit 
and Quality Principle II presented in the Brief and in 
the Audit Report to see if it were sufficient to support 
the program’s claim that it had in fact satisfied Qual- 
ity Principle II. To accept the panel’s recommenda- 
tion for accreditation for two years, the committee, 
in other words, would need to satisfy itself that there 
was insufficient evidence that the program’s quality 
control system was effective. 

If the panel were to recommend initial accreditation 
on the strength of the program’s rationale, quality 
control system, and the evidence of commitment, the 
committee would seek evidence that would show that 
each of these areas were problematic insofar as there 
was conclusive evidence to show that the rationale 



was weak, or that the internal audit failed to perform 
adequately, or that there was persuasive evidence 
that the institution was not committed to the pro- 
gram. Should the committee fail to find the evidence 
it sought on these points, it would have to accept the 
panel’s recommendation. 

The Accreditation Committee’s method is closely 
connected to the panel’s method and is, in a sense, 
its mirror image. The committee is attempting to find 
sufficient and persuasive evidence for the opposite 
of what the panel claimed. Thus, when the panel re- 
jects an alternative or rival explanation, the commit- 
tee seeks evidence that would enable it to accept the 
rival explanation. 

In a field like education, where the evidence is rarely 
conclusive, greater weight is given by necessity to 
the panel’s conclusions because of the difficulty in 
finding conclusive evidence on any point that would 
rebut the panel’s determination. 

Thus, the standard of evidence for the panel is some- 
what lower than is the standard for the committee in 
the sense that the threshold for the panel’s recom- 
mendation is that the evidence in the Brief and re- 
cord be consistent with the program faculty’s claims, 
while the standard for the committee is that the evi- 
dence against the panel’s recommendation must be 
conclusive. In other words, if the panel found that the 
program’s evidence is consistent with the conclusion 
that the program’s graduates know their subject mat- 
ter, the committee would have to base its challenge 
to the panel’s recommendation on evidence that in- 
dicates that the graduates do not know their subject 
matter, not merely that there was evidence that was 
inconsistent with their knowing subject matter. 

The Accreditation Committee’s 
decision 

The Accreditation Committee makes one of the fol- 
lowing determinations: 

1 . Accreditation {Inquiry Brief). The commit- 
tee accredits for five or ten years, upon the 
recommendation of the panel, when it cannot 
find conclusive evidence that is contrary to 
panel’s recommendation. 
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2 . Initial accreditation ( Inquiry Brief Proposal) . 

The committee awards initial accreditation 
for five years, upon the recommendation of 
the panel, when the committee cannot find 
conclusive evidence contrary to the panel’s 
recommendation (e.g., it cannot find that the 
rationale for the assessments was unsound, 
that the institution was uncommitted to the 
program, that the quality control system 
failed to operate as designed, and overall the 
plan for an Inquiry Brief would not succeed. 

3. Accreditation or Initial Accreditation for 
two years. The committee, following the pro- 
cedures described for the committee’s work, 
may accept the panel’s recommendation for 
the award of a two-year term for accreditation 



or initial accreditation. However, it may also 
reduce the term of the panel’s recommenda- 
tion from five or ten years to two years when it 
finds conclusive evidence that any single ele- 
ment (1. 0-3.0) the panel found as above stan- 
dard was below standard (see Table 1 or 6). 

4. Denied accreditation. The committee may 
deny accreditation upon the recommendation 
of the panel, when the committee cannot find 
conclusive evidence that would support the 
program faculty’s claims. It may also deny 
accreditation to a program the panel recom- 
mends for accreditation if it can find conclu- 
sive evidence in the record that shows that any 
two elements the panel found above standard 
were below standard (see Table 1 or 6). 
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Program's acceptance or appeal of 
the accreditation decision 



The program has 30 days in which to accept or ap- 
peal TEAC’s action. 

If the decision is to accredit and the program accepts 
the decision, TEAC announces the decision, informs 
stakeholders, posts the summary of the case on the 
TEAC website, and schedules the annual report. 

Next steps for accreditation decisions with 
weaknesses or stipulations 

If either a weakness or stipulation is cited, the pro- 
gram takes the following steps: 

Weakness. The program must remedy the weakness 
before or in its next Inquiry Brief. 

Stipulation. The program must address the stipula- 
tion within two years — that is, in its second Annual 
Report — to remain compliant with its accreditation 
status in TEAC. 

Stipulations are removed by the Accreditation Com- 
mittee upon recommendation of the Accreditation 
Panel. In the annual report, the program faculty makes 
its case that the program is no longer weak in the area 
stipulated by the Accreditation Committee. TEAC’s 
Vice President of Audits verifies that the new evidence 
in the case is trustworthy. The verification may require 
a site visit and the payment of audit fees. Once the evi- 
dence is verified, the director of the Accreditation Pan- 
el places the case on the agenda of the next Accredita- 
tion Panel meeting for the panel’s consideration. The 
panel, following its regular procedures, makes a rec- 
ommendation to the Accreditation Committee that the 
stipulation be removed. The Accreditation Committee 
either accepts or rejects the recommendation. 

If the panel does not make a recommendation for 
removal of the stipulation, or if the Accreditation 
Committee rejects the panel’s recommendation for 
removal, TEAC will implement its adverse action 
policy to remove the program’s accreditation status. 



Appeals process 

If the decision is not to accredit, the program may 
appeal the decision if it has evidence to support its 
claim. A program has grounds for appeal if it has any 
or all of the following evidence: 

1 . Evidence of errors or omissions in prescribed 
procedures on the part of the auditors, any 
reviewers, members of the Accreditation 
Panel, the TEAC staff, or the Accreditation 
Committee. 

2. Evidence that demonstrable bias, conflict of 
interest, or prejudice on the part of a mem- 
ber of the TEAC staff or Board, an auditor, 
a reviewer, or member of the Accreditation 
Panel or Accreditation Committee influenced 
the Accreditation Committee’s accreditation 
decision. 

3. Evidence that TEAC’s decision was not sup- 
ported adequately or was contrary to the 
facts presented and known at the time of the 
decision. 

If a program seeks to appeal an accreditation deci- 
sion, it must do so within 30 days of being notified 
of the accreditation decision. The program must file 
in writing its intent for appeal and grounds for ap- 
peal. The program must submit relevant documenta- 
tion along with the written appeal. A program may 
also elect to make an oral presentation at the appeal 
hearing and may be represented by legal counsel at 
the hearing. Until the appeal process is completed, 
the accreditation status of the program will remain in 
effect. The program must pay all expenses associated 
with the appeal. 

The appeals panel 

The chair of the TEAC Board of Directors will ap- 
point a five-member appeals panel to adjudicate ap- 
peals. No member of the appeals panel may partici- 
pate in an appeal by a program about which he or she 
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has voted an accreditation determination. Members 
of the appeals panel will select a chair from among 
themselves. 

The TEAC president will forward the program’s 
intent to appeal and its written grounds for appeal 
to the chair of the appeals panel within 30 days of 
submission. In determining if the appeal has merit, 
the appeals panel will consider the record before the 
TEAC Accreditation Committee at the time of its de- 
cision. The record includes the Brief, the final audit 
report, any reviewer’s evaluation, the case analysis, 
the accreditation report, the Accreditation Commit- 
tee’s decision and report, and any institutional re- 
sponses made during the accreditation process. The 
record considered by the appeals panel also includes 
the written grounds for appeal with any attached 
documents, and the record of any complaints. The 
appeals panel will not consider evidence that was not 
reviewed or considered by the TEAC Accreditation 
Committee at the time of its decision and cannot take 
into account evidence of corrective action that oc- 
curred after the date of the decision by the TEAC 
Accreditation Committee. 

The appeal hearing will be held within 60 days of the 
filing of the appeal. The program will be provided 



with an opportunity to provide a verbal statement, be 
represented by legal counsel, and to respond to ques- 
tions of the appeals panel. The appeals panel meets 
in closed session to deliberate on the merits of the 
program’s appeal. 

In consultation with the members of the appeals pan- 
el, the chair prepares a written report of the panel’s 
findings, which includes a proposed action by TEAC 
based on the appeals panel’s review. 

Within 15 days of the appeal hearing, the appeals 
panel’s report is sent to the chair of the Accredita- 
tion Committee, who will consider the report and 
recommend to the executive committee of the board 
whether TEAC should sustain its original decision, 
grant a new category of accreditation (including 
denial), or take administrative action to redress the 
grievances in the appeal. The Executive Committee 
will consider the results of the appeal within 30 days 
of the appeal hearing. 

Notification 

Within 45 days of the appeal hearing, the TEAC pres- 
ident will provide written notification to the program 
of the executive committee’s decision that details the 
basis for the committee’s decision. 
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Other roles of the Accreditation Committee 




Accreditation Committee’s role in adverse actions 

Should a program fall out of compliance with TEAC ’s 
quality principles and standards, TEAC may initiate 
a complaint under its non-compliance policy and its 
adverse action policy. The latter requires the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of the complaint. 

Accreditation Committee’s role in complaints 
against TEAC Members 

Should a complaint be made against a TEAC mem- 
ber, and the president of TEAC receives the member’s 
response to the complaint, the TEAC president then 
places the matter before the Accreditation Committee. 

If the Accreditation Committee determines that the 
program has failed to demonstrate that its policies 
and processes are occurring as they were represented 
in the Inquiry Brief or Inquiry’ Brief Proposal, or de- 
termines that the complaint represents a breach of 
TEAC’s principles of quality, or if the program fails 
to respond to the complaint, the Accreditation Com- 
mittee may take action against the program. The 
program will be notified of the Accreditation Com- 
mittee’s decision to consider the complaint and be 
permitted to provide additional evidence concerning 
the matters addressed in the complaint. 

At the next meeting of the Accreditation Committee, 
the members will review the program’s responses 



and decide whether the program should submit ad- 
ditional information regarding the complaint and 
its compliance with TEAC standards or whether the 
program’s accreditation status should be changed. 
A written response that details the basis for the Ac- 
creditation Committee’s decision will be sent within 
thirty days of this meeting to the program head. 

The Accreditation Committee will then inform the 
complainant and the program of the actions it has 
taken with regard to the complaint in writing within 
30 days. 

Accreditation Committee’s role in the review of 
standards 

Under TEAC’s Review of Standards Policy, once ev- 
ery five years, TEAC surveys its clients with regard 
to the continuing validity of TEAC’s regulations and 
standards. The Accreditation Committee reviews the 
results of the survey and determines if modifications 
should be proposed for further consideration by 
TEAC in accordance with TEAC’s policy. 

Accreditation Committee’s role in the revision of 
standards 

Under TEAC’s Revision of Standards Policy, the Ac- 
creditation Committee, in response to the review of 
standards, will draft revisions for TEAC’s consider- 
ation. 
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Maintaining accreditation status 



Programs maintain their accreditation status by keep- 
ing their membership in TEAC current. The program 
must continue to meet TEAC’s eligibility criteria, 
must continue to meet TEAC’s quality principles, 
and must submit annual membership dues to TEAC. 



In addition, the program must submit an annual re- 
port, due on the anniversary of its accreditation deci- 
sion. The annual report is submitted on-line and is 
typically no more than two or three pages. 
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Annual reports 



The number of annual reports between Briefs, and 
the focus of these reports, varies according to the 
program’s accreditation status. 

Once the program has received accreditation or ini- 
tial accreditation for five years, the program faculty 
is required to file four annual reports before a new 
Inquiry Brief is submitted to TEAC in the fifth year. 

Programs that hold accreditation status for ten years 
are required to submit nine annual reports before 
submitting the next Inquiry Brief in the tenth year. 

Programs that have received accreditation with 
stipulations submit, in addition to their second year 
annual report, a brief petition to TEAC to have the 
stipulation removed. In 5-6 pages, the petition will 
target the areas that were found to be below standard 
in their Brief and will provide evidence to support 
the claim that the program is no longer below stan- 
dard and has remedied the deficiency. 

Reporting substantive change 

TEAC respects institutional autonomy, but requires 
that programs communicate with TEAC about sub- 
stantive change that might require an alteration in the 
program’s accreditation status. 

Programs holding TEAC accreditation must bring 
any significant alterations in their institutions or 
programs to the attention of TEAC prior to making 
those changes. TEAC has the responsibility to deter- 
mine what effect, if any, these changes would have 
on a program’s accreditation status. 

Types of substantive change include: 

• Any change in the published mission or objec- 
tives of the institution or education program; 

• The addition of courses or programs that rep- 
resent a significant departure, in terms of ei- 
ther content or delivery, from those that were 
offered when TEAC most recently accredited 
the program; 



• A change in legal status or form of control of 
the program; 

• A contract with other providers for direct in- 
structional services, including any teach-out 
agreements; 

• A change that alters the adequacy of the evi- 
dence the program uses to support its claim 
that it satisfies TEAC’s quality principles. 

Submitting the annual report 

The annual report, which should be 5-10 pages in 
length, should be submitted online to TEAC, on the 
anniversary of the program’s formal notification of 
its accreditation status. 

Content and focus for the annual report 

The typical TEAC annual report includes three 
things, which are to be submitted only in online elec- 
tronic format: 

1 . An update of Appendix E, which is a table 
that describes the evidence the program relies 
upon, or plans to rely upon, and indicates any 
information that is different from that submit- 
ted in the Brief or an earlier annual report; 

2. An update of the program’s data spreadsheet(s) 
or data tables related to the program’s claims; 
and 

3. An update of the Table of Program Options 
with the number of students enrolled and 
graduated in total and by program option. 

Appendix E: The program is asked to update Appen- 
dix E to confirm the categories of evidence the fac- 
ulty members rely on and have available to support 
their claims that their students know their subjects, 
know pedagogy, and can teach in an effective and 
caring manner. The update also notes any new cat- 
egories of evidence the faculty plans to collect. 

Spreadsheet and data tables: The program submits 
a spreadsheet in SPSS or Excel to which it has added 
the most recent evidence the program has collected 
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related to its claims, or the program updates the data 
tables related to claims that appear in the Results 
Section of the Inquiry Brief. Note that for security 
reasons, data files should never include students’ so- 
cial security numbers. 

Table of program options: The program completed 
its Table of Program Options at the time of its audit, 
and the student enrollment and graduation numbers 
were reported in total and by program option. This 
information will need to be submitted each year as 
part of the annual report. Separate entries must be in- 
cluded for those program options delivered through 
distance education format. 

Other items that may be required in the 
annual report: 

Addressing Weaknesses and Stipulations : Weak- 
nesses need only be addressed at the time of the new 



Inquiry Brief Stipulations are removed by recom- 
mendation of the Accreditation Panel and decision 
of the Accreditation Committee. 

In addition to the second annual report, the program 
submits a 5-6 page petition to have the stipulation(s) 
removed. Accompanying the petition statement, the 
program will submit copies of relevant data, minutes 
of meetings or other records of relevant discussion, 
and artifacts that provide evidence that the stipula- 
tion has been addressed. A site visit to verify the pe- 
tition for removing the stipulation may be scheduled 
and audit fees may be charged. The material (data, 
minutes, artifacts, etc.) will be audited and used to 
produce a case analysis that, with the petition, will 
be forwarded to the Accreditation Panel and the Ac- 
creditation Committee. 
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Avoiding adverse action 



If TEAC receives confirmed complaints that the 
program does not continue to adhere to the TEAC 
quality principles and standards; discovers substan- 
tive changes in the program’s professional education 
programs that were not reported to TEAC; or learns 
through the program’s annual report or a complaint 
that the program no longer has the evidence to sup- 
port the claims made in its Brief, then TEAC has 
proper reasons to believe that the program may no 
longer have the evidence to support or justify its ac- 
creditation status. 

In such cases, TEAC may require the program to pro- 
vide a report showing corrective action regarding un- 
met claims or promptly repeat the accreditation pro- 
cess for accreditation. Or TEAC may take adverse 
action against the program. 

TEAC may also take adverse action if a program 
fails to pay dues and fees or fails to otherwise com- 
ply with the obligations of membership in TEAC. 

The question to be considered in an adverse action 
proceeding is whether to withdraw the program’s ac- 
creditation status. 

In this procedure, TEAC will provide to the program, 
in writing, its complaint; the program head must re- 
spond in 30 days. TEAC then reviews the program’s 
response. 



TEAC’s president then places the matter before the 
TEAC Accreditation Committee for consideration. 
If the Accreditation Committee determines that the 
program fails to comply with TEAC’s principles, 
standards, or requirements for accreditation, the 
program will be notified of the Accreditation Com- 
mittee’s decision to consider the complaint and be 
permitted to provide additional evidence concerning 
the matter. At the next meeting of the Accreditation 
Committee, the members will review the program’s 
responses and decide whether the program should 
submit additional information regarding the com- 
plaint and its compliance with TEAC standards or 
whether the program’s accreditation status should be 
changed. A written response that details the basis for 
the Accreditation Committee’s decision will be sent 
to the program head within 30 days of this meeting. 

Adverse action is also taken against programs hold- 
ing accreditation whose subsequent Inquiry Brief 
fails to meet the quality principles (when the decision 
is “accreditation denied”), but this kind of adverse 
action is taken by the Accreditation Committee. 

In adverse action cases, whose outcome is the re- 
moval of the accreditation status, the program may 
hold candidate status if it so desires. 
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52 


Figure 1 
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TEAC Glossary 



Accreditation (1): A process, active for the past 100 
years, for assessing and enhancing academic and 
educational quality through voluntary peer review. 

Accreditation (2): The status of public recognition 
that TEAC grants to an educational program that 
has evidence that it meets TEAC’s standards, 
quality principles, and requirements. 

Accreditation Committee: A decision-making sub- 
committee of TEAC’s Board of Directors with 
the authority to make the accreditation decision. 
The Accreditation Committee has at least five 
members and includes a member of the public, a 
teacher, and a higher education faculty member. 
The Accreditation Committee is the TEAC entity 
recognized by the US Secretary of Education. 

Accreditation Panel: The Accreditation Panel, ap- 
pointed by the president of TEAC, makes a rec- 
ommendation for an appropriate accreditation 
status for a program. 

The members of the panel are skilled in evaluat- 
ing evidence. Selected to represent the field of 
professional education, the panel members in- 
clude teacher educators and P-12 educators and 
the TEAC lead auditor who visited the program 
under review. At least one member of the panel 
is a person familiar with the kind of institution 
sponsoring program under review. 

Accreditation recommendation: The recommen- 
dation that the Accreditation Panel makes to the 
Accreditation Committee after giving due con- 
sideration to the Brief, 1 the Audit Report, any 
response from the program faculty to the audit 
report, reports from consulting reviewers if ap- 
plicable, and an analysis of the program’s case by 
the lead auditor and panelist. 

The Accreditation Panel makes one of the fol- 
lowing recommendations about a program: (1) 

1 TEAC uses Brief to refer to both the Inquiry Brief and the Inquiry Brief 

Proposal. 



it meets the standards for accreditation for two, 
five, or ten years (for Inquiry Briefs)', (2) it meets 
the standards for initial accreditation for two or 
five years (for Inquiry Brief Proposals ), or (3) it 
should return to candidate status. The Accredita- 
tion Panel also may recommend the citation of 
weaknesses or stipulations. 

Accreditation Panel report: A report from the Ac- 
creditation Panel to the TEAC Accreditation 
Committee and the program faculty, which in- 
cludes its accreditation recommendation for the 
program, its justification for the recommenda- 
tion, and feedback to the program about student 
achievement. 

Adverse audit opinion: An unsatisfactory audit 
opinion, reflecting the finding that the auditors 
were not able to conclude that the Brief was trust- 
worthy. They are guided to this conclusion if they 
could not confirm at least 75 percent of the tar- 
gets they probed. 

Affiliate membership: A form of membership avail- 
able to institutions that support the TEAC agen- 
da but that do not wish to undertake candidate 
membership status. Affiliate membership is also 
available to individuals and professional associa- 
tions and agencies. 

Annual report: A report submitted on-line each year 
by accredited programs. Typically no more than 
5-10 pages, the annual report includes an up- 
dated Appendix E, updated data tables or spread- 
sheets, and an updated Table of Program Options 
with enrollment and graduation numbers in total 
and by program option. In the annual report, the 
faculty also addresses any weaknesses or stipula- 
tions cited in the accreditation decision and notes 
any substantive changes in the program. 

Appeal: A request by a program under review that 
TEAC reconsider an action or decision. An ap- 
peal is warranted when there may be: 
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1 . Evidence of errors or omissions in carrying 
out prescribed procedures by the auditors, any 
reviewers, Panel members, members of the Ac- 
creditation Committee, the TEAC staff, or the 
Board of Directors. 

2. Evidence that demonstrable bias, conflict of 
interest, or prejudice by a member of the TEAC 
staff or Board, an auditor, panelist, a reviewer, or 
member of the Accreditation Committee unduly 
influenced the accreditation decision. 

3. Evidence that the accreditation decision was 
not supported adequately or was contrary to the 
facts presented and known at the time of the de- 
cision. 

Audit: The on-site examination and verification of 
the evidence presented in the program’s Inquiry 
Brief. The audit is concerned with whether the 
evidence presented in the Inquiry Brief is in fact 
as it is presented. The audit does not address the 
quality of the program. In the case of the Inquiry 
Brief Proposal, the auditors may assist the pro- 
gram in improving its proposal. 

Auditable: A judgment by the lead auditor that the 
Inquiry Brief or Inquiry Brief Proposal is com- 
plete and ready for examination by the audit 
team. 

Audit report: A document informing the program 
faculty about the results of the audit. The TEAC 
audit report generally includes: 

1 . The summary of the case, which reflects the 
auditors’ understanding of the case the faculty is 
making for accreditation. 

2. The auditors’ overall opinion about the trust- 
worthiness of the Brief 

3. A full report of the findings from the audi- 
tors’ probes. 

4. The auditors’ judgments about whether or 
not the preponderance of the evidence advanced 
by the faculty in support of each element was 
verified, and a determination of whether the in- 
stitution is committed to the program. 



5. The schedule and logistics of the audit. 

Audit task: A component of the main body of the 
Audit Report in which aspects of the Brief are 
probed for their accuracy. An audit task is com- 
posed of a target, a probe, a finding, and a con- 
clusion about whether the target was verified, 
verified with error, or not verified (see below for 
their definitions). 

Candidate (see student) 

Candidate status: The status given to programs pur- 
suing accreditation that have satisfied TEAC’s 
eligibility requirements (see below). 

Caring: A particular kind of relationship between 
the teacher and the student (or a leader and the 
staff) that is defined by the teacher’s uncondi- 
tional acceptance of the student, the teacher’s 
intention to address the student’s educational 
needs, the teacher’s competence to meet those 
needs, and also by the student’s recognition that 
the teacher cares. 

Caring is addressed in the evaluation of teaching 
skill through candidate performance, observa- 
tion, selection, screening, or even direct instruc- 
tion including modeling on the part of faculty. 

Caring encompasses the professional disposi- 
tions (attitudes, values, and beliefs) valued by the 
field and exhibited in the teacher’s behavior. 

Case analysis: A document prepared by lead auditor 
and the lead panelist to assist the Accreditation 
Panel in its deliberation. This document takes 
into consideration the lead auditor’s and panel- 
ist’s individual analyses of the program’s case for 
accreditation and outlines the possible accredi- 
tation recommendations (including weaknesses 
and stipulations) that are consistent with the re- 
cord. The case analysis cites the evidence in the 
record that is consistent and inconsistent with 
TEAC’s requirements, including whether or not 
there are credible rival hypotheses for the claims 
in the Brief 

Certification (see Licensing) 
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Claims: The statements that a program faculty 
makes to describe how its program meets the 
TEAC standards in preparing competent, caring, 
and qualified teachers. 

Clarification tasks: Prior to the site visit, auditors 
may send a set of questions about the Brief that 
need to be clarified in writing before the audit 
begins. These questions are included, with the 
program’s answers, in the audit report and may 
lead to follow-up tasks during the audit and may 
serve to verify a target in the Brief 

Clean audit opinion: The most confident rating 
TEAC gives pertaining to the audit team’s con- 
clusion with regard to the verification or trust- 
worthiness of the Brief and its parts. It usually 
means that the auditors were able to verify 90% 
or more of the targets they probed and that no 
more than 25% of the targets contained errors of 
any kind. 

Component: One of the major parts of each element 
of the TEAC system of principles and standards. 

The components are represented by a single 
decimal number. For example, 1.5, evidence 
of valid interpretations of the assessments is a 
component of element 1 .0, Quality Principle I. 
In the accreditation process, components may be 
awarded stipulations if the evidence for them is 
sufficiently weak and below standard. 

Confirming probe: A probe is said to be confirming 
if the auditor determines that the evidence (e.g., 
statistic, claim) representing the target is accu- 
rate. This judgment can be made even if there 
are slight and inconsequential inaccuracies in the 
targeted text of the Brief 

Consulting auditor: A volunteer member of the pro- 
fession of education (e.g., teacher, higher educa- 
tion faculty member, state department official) 
or member of the public who has been trained 
by TEAC as an auditor. Consulting auditors are 
contrasted with staff auditors who are employed 
by TEAC as auditors or in other roles. 

Content knowledge (see subject matter knowledge) 



Continuing accreditation: The term is no longer 
used by TEAC as a status of accreditation. In the 
past it referred to an accreditation status awarded 
for ten years for Inquiry Briefs submitted after 
the first one. 

Council for Higher Education Accreditation 
(CHE A): A nonprofit and nongovernmental 
organization of the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities, CHEA recognizes accreditors. Estab- 
lished in 1996, CHEA also acts as the national 
policy center and clearinghouse on accreditation. 
CHEA recognized TEAC in 2001 . 

Cross-cutting themes: These themes are aspects of 
subject matter knowledge, pedagogy, and caring 
and effective teaching skill. They are: learning 
how to learn, multicultural perspectives and ac- 
curacy, and technology. Evidence that each is at- 
tained is required. 

Denied accreditation: Accreditation is denied when 
the Brief coupled with the auditors’ findings, 
fails to support the program faculty’s claims, and 
there is little likelihood that additional evidence 
and analysis would indicate the faculty’s claims 
about the quality principles could be warranted. 

Design team: A joint project between TEAC and 
NCATE to create a system of national teacher 
education accreditation that is unified in its goals 
and voice while offering the nation’s schools of 
education a genuine choice between the evolving 
NCATE and TEAC systems of accreditation. 

Disclaimer audit opinion: A rating by the auditors 
that indicates that the evidence could not be au- 
dited because it was not available for auditing or 
that the TEAC auditors were not given access to 
the evidence. Auditors are guided to this conclu- 
sion if more than 75 percent of the targets as- 
signed to an element or component could not be 
audited. 

Disposition (see Caring) 

Element: An element (1.0, 2.0, 3.0) is one of the 
quality principles - Quality Principle I, Quality 
Principle II and Quality Principle III. 
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Eligibility: The requirements for membership in 
TEAC that confer candidate status on the pro- 
gram. The principal requirements are that the 
institution offering the program is regionally ac- 
credited (or its equivalent), that the graduates of 
the program are eligible for a professional license 
in the state where the program is given, and that 
the fees are paid. 

Evidence: The body of fact and analysis that meets 
the standards of contemporary scholarship and 
warrants the claims and assertions made by the 
program faculty about each of the quality prin- 
ciples. 

TEAC requires that programs provide evidence 
that their students have learned (1) the subject 
matter they will teach, (2) the subject matters of 
the field of education, and (3) how to teach in a 
caring and effective manner. Educational leader- 
ship programs are required to provide evidence 
that their students have learned (1) the profes- 
sional knowledge of management and leader- 
ship, (2) strategic decision-making, and (3) how 
to act on their knowledge in a caring and pro- 
fessional manner. In addition, programs must 
show that the way they warrant student learning 
is valid. The faculty must also show that they use 
what they learn about their students’ learning to 
improve the program and the system they have in 
place for ensuring the quality of the program. 

Heuristic: Generally speaking, a heuristic is a “rule 
of thumb,” or a good guide to follow when mak- 
ing decisions. The goal of heuristics is to guide 
problem solving to accurate results in an accept- 
able amount of time. It is contrasted with solving 
the problem by following some pre-established 
formula or algorithm. TEAC uses several heuris- 
tics to guide the thinking of auditors, panelists, 
and committee members. One is a “part/whole” 
heuristic in which the problem (what is the right 
accreditation status to award?) is dissolved into 
its constituent parts, which being smaller, are 
more easily solved and their solutions provide a 
pathway to the solution of the larger problem. 



Higher Education Price Index: A price index which 
measures average changes in the prices of goods 
and services purchased by colleges and univer- 
sities through current-fund expenditures and 
educational and general expenditures (excluding 
expenditures for sponsored research and auxil- 
iary enterprises). TEAC’s dues are incremented 
annually by this index. 

Initial audit tasks: Before the auditors arrive at a 
campus, the TEAC staff and the auditors will 
have created a set of initial audit tasks that focus 
on the parts of the Brief that are relevant for one 
or another of the TEAC principles and standards. 
They are called initial tasks because the auditors 
may also employ follow-up tasks and new tasks 
that they have created on the spot or that they 
draw from the large set of potential audit tasks 
the TEAC staff has created. 

Inquiry Brief. An analogue to a research report or 
monograph, the Inquiry Brief includes the claims 
a faculty makes for its graduates, a rationale for 
the assessment of those claims, a description of 
the psychometric properties of the evidence that 
is presented to support the claims, the findings 
related to the claims, and a discussion of what 
has been learned from the data. In addition, the 
Inquiry > Brief reports on evidence of a function- 
ing quality control system, evidence that the in- 
stitution is committed to the program, the facul- 
ty’s efforts to evaluate the rigor of its own quality 
control system, and the program’s capacity for 
quality. 

Inquiry Brief Proposal. An analogue to a grant pro- 
posal, the proposal explains how the program 
will acquire the research standard evidence it 
needs and how it has the capacity to carry out the 
inquiry needed for the evidence. A program fac- 
ulty that does not yet have convincing evidence 
for its claims of student learning but has evidence 
of the capacity of its program for quality may 
submit an Inquiry Brief Proposal. The program 
must, however, have evidence of a sound qual- 
ity control system, evidence that the institution 
is committed to the program, the faculty’s efforts 
to evaluate the rigor of its own quality control 
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system and a plan and rationale for acquiring evi- 
dence over time to support its claims that it will 
meet the requirements of the TEAC system. 

It may be that a program that submits a Proposal 
has a respectable reputation for quality and suc- 
cess, but the evidence that presumably supports 
and corroborates the reputation, beyond that 
needed for state program approval, has not been 
systematically collected and examined recently 
to see if it continues to support the program’s ex- 
emplary reputation. 

Inquiry committees: For the purpose of their partic- 
ipation in the governance and activities of TEAC, 
the members of the program faculty, or facul- 
ties, are encouraged to form inquiry committees, 
composed of representatives of all groups that 
play a role in the programs. 

Institutional learning: Sometimes referred to as 
faculty learning, it is one of TEAC’s quality 
principles. Institutional learning suggests that 
every program has in place a quality control sys- 
tem and that the faculty responds to data about 
the program, from student outcomes to faculty 
competence. According to this principle, the fac- 
ulty should collect data about all aspects of the 
program; the program faculty should also learn 
something about its program as a result of this 
process and demonstrate learning by making ap- 
propriate accommodations. 

Institutional accrediting agencies: These agencies 
accredit all aspects of an entire institution. They 
are further subdivided into regional and national 
accrediting agencies. Regional accrediting agen- 
cies tend to accredit comprehensive institutions 
with both undergraduate and graduate compo- 
nents that offer instruction in a variety of subject 
fields. National accrediting agencies, sometimes 
referred to as specialized accrediting agencies, 
tend to accredit specialized institutions that offer 
instruction in one or a few subject fields, such as 
independent law and medical schools, theologi- 
cal seminaries, schools of visual and performing 
arts, and others. The standards and rules govern- 
ing both regional and national accrediting agen- 



cies are identical, and institutions accredited by 
any regional or national accrediting agency are 
considered to be recognized higher education 
institutions within the U.S. education system. 
Programmatic accrediting agencies, like TEAC, 
accredit specific programs of study at institution- 
ally accredited institutions. They do not accredit 
the entire institution. Nearly all programmatic 
accrediting agencies operate in subject fields that 
provide professional education and preparation 
for meeting state licensing requirements. 

INTASC: The Interstate New Teacher Assessment 
and Support Consortium that has developed 
standards for the licensure of teachers that can 
be used in all states. 

Internal audit: An examination of the program’s 
quality control system undertaken by the pro- 
gram faculty to determine whether the system 
functions as intended and whether the program is 
improved as a result of its functioning. The find- 
ings of the internal audit are reported in Appen- 
dix A of the Inquiry Brief. 

ISLLC: The Interstate School Leaders Licensure 
Consortium that has developed standards for the 
licensure of school administrators that can be 
used in all states. 

Lead auditor: An officer on the TEAC staff who leads 
the audit team, provides consistency in the audits 
from site to site, drafts the Audit Report, helps 
prepare the Case Analysis and participates in the 
panel’s deliberations as a non- voting member. 

Leadership skills: A component of Quality Prin- 
ciple I for educational leadership programs that 
requires that candidates know how to act on their 
knowledge in a caring and effective manner that 
results in appropriate levels of achievement for 
all the school’s students. 

Learning how to learn: The TEAC cross-cutting 
theme indicating that candidates learn how to 
acquire new knowledge on their own. The state 
of subject matters taught in school is in constant 
flux, as are the expectations of what should be 
taught in the public schools. Teachers must there- 
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fore be ready to teach content in their fields, even 
content about which they are initially quite unfa- 
miliar and to develop me ta- cognitive knowledge 
that gives them insights into their own learning 
practices. 

Liberal education: Liberal education is an approach 
to learning that empowers individuals and pre- 
pares them to deal with complexity, diversity, 
and change. TEAC requires that the programs 
it accredits provide evidence, as part of Quality 
Principle I, that their graduates have the habits 
of mind that come from liberal education, in par- 
ticular, learning how to learn, multicultural per- 
spectives and accuracy, and an understanding of 
the uses of technology in learning. 

Licensing: The official recognition by a state gov- 
ernmental agency that a person has met state re- 
quirements for teaching or school administration 
and is, therefore, approved to practice as a certi- 
fied or licensed professional. 

The term certification is still used to mean teach- 
er licensing in some states. 

Local practitioner: A teacher or administrator nom- 
inated by the program to serve on the audit team. 
The person is familiar with the program, has no 
disqualifying conflicts of interest, receives train- 
ing in TEAC’s audit procedures, and primarily 
serves to provide local context to assist the other 
members of the audit team. 

Multicultural perspectives: The TEAC cross-cut- 
ting theme indicating accuracy of the curriculum 
with respect to sound scholarship on matters of 
race, gender, individual differences, and ethnic 
and cultural perspective. 

NBPTS: The National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards is a nongovernmental organization 
that has developed standards and an assessment 
system for the purpose of awarding board certi- 
fication to any of the nation’s teachers who has 
three or more years of experience, without regard 
to how he or she was prepared for teaching as- 
signments. 



NCATE (National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education) is a coalition of 33 specialty 
professional associations of teachers, teacher 
educators, content specialists, and local and state 
policy makers. Like TEAC, it has established 
standards and procedures for accrediting educa- 
tor preparation programs. 

New program accreditation: TEAC no longer uses 
this term for programs that submit Inquiry Brief 
Proposals. In the past, the “new program” accred- 
itation status signified that the program faculty has 
proposed a valid way of measuring its students’ 
learning, has a sound rationale for the program, 
has a quality control system in place to monitor 
and improve program quality, and has evidence of 
institutional commitment to the program. 

Non-specific concerns: Content in the Brief that is 
not clearly related to any feature of the TEAC 
system but which nevertheless speaks to the 
overall reliability and trustworthiness of the Brief 
and is taken into consideration by the audit team 
in the overall conclusion about the correct audit 
opinion for the Brief 

Part/whole heuristic (see heuristic) 

Pedagogical content knowledge: A mixture of the 
knowledge and skill represented by all the com- 
ponents, including the cross-cutting themes, 
of Quality Principle I. It is the knowledge the 
teacher draws upon to teach lessons effectively 
and caringly to diverse students and is essentially 
the interaction of deep subject matter and peda- 
gogical knowledge. 

Pedagogical knowledge: A component of Quality 
Principle I relating to the conversion of the sub- 
ject matter into something else: a school subject 
that has its own structure and logic that helps the 
student make sense of the subject matter. The 
knowledge that supports this conversion of the 
academic major into a school subject is called 
pedagogical knowledge (sometimes called peda- 
gogical content knowledge) . 

Someone who has pedagogical knowledge knows 
what is a telling example; a good analogy, algo- 
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rithm, or heuristic; a provocative question; a 
compelling theme; a different way of represent- 
ing a subject matter; and more than one example, 
metaphor, or mode of explanation. Typically the 
content of methods courses and clinically-based 
courses in the teacher education program show 
the prospective teacher the methods of instruct- 
ing, motivating, and evaluating students. TEAC 
expects that a program devote the equivalent of 
an academic minor to developing students’ peda- 
gogical knowledge. 

Pre-accreditation: The status of public recognition 
that an accrediting agency grants to an institution 
or program for a limited period of time that signi- 
fies the agency has determined that the institution 
or program is progressing towards full accredita- 
tion and is likely to gain full accreditation before 
the expiration of that limited period of time. TEAC 
no longer awards pre-accreditation, as it had done, 
for Inquiry Brief Proposals; it now awards initial 
accreditation status for successful proposals. 

Preponderance: The amount or degree of evidence 
that is sufficient to satisfy a TEAC principle or 
standard. 

As a general guideline, TEAC uses preponder- 
ance to connote that 75 percent of whatever is be- 
ing modified by “preponderance” is sufficient for 
a claim. 

Probe: A specific action taken by the auditor to es- 
tablish whether a target is accurate. 

In cases in which the outcomes of a probe are 
variable or uncertain with regard to the accuracy 
of the target, the auditors probe further until a 
stable pattern is uncovered or until a probe’s re- 
sult is unambiguous (see confirming probe). An 
acceptable pattern for the verification of a target 
has at least 75 percent of the probes yielding ver- 
ification or confirmation. 

Professional Development Schools: Often referred 
to as PDSs, these are regular public schools, 
usually in challenging environments, that serve 
teacher education programs the way teaching 
hospitals serve medical education. 



Professional knowledge: A component of Quality 
Principle I for educational leadership programs 
which defines the subject matter of educational 
leadership (organizational theory, human re- 
source management, school finance, law, instruc- 
tional supervision, policy and politics, and data 
analysis and interpretation). 

Program: A planned sequence of academic courses 
and experiences leading to a degree, state license 
(or certificate), or some other credential that en- 
titles the holder to perform professional educa- 
tion services in schools. 

In cases where the institution offers more than 
one program option, or where graduates are 
eligible for different professional licenses, the 
institution determines how it wishes to represent 
and organize the evidence about its programs. 
It may submit one Brief that treats all the program 
options as one coherent program with special li- 
cense options or tracks. Or it may submit several 
Briefs, as many as one for each of its distinct pro- 
gram options. A single program may include sev- 
eral license areas, options, and levels if they share 
a common logic, structure, quality control system, 
and have similar and comparable evidence. 

The number of program options and Briefs has no 
bearing on the program’s annual fees to TEAC, 
but it will affect the audit fee levied in the audit 
year. 

Program approval (see also state approval): The 

process by which a state governmental agency 
reviews a professional education program to de- 
termine if it meets the state’s standards for the 
preparation of school personnel. 

Program approval can be coordinated with TEAC 
program accreditation through a state/TEAC ac- 
creditation agreement or protocol; in certain 
cases, TEAC accreditation can replace program 
approval. 

Program faculty: The individuals who are assigned 
responsibility for the program and are held ac- 
countable by the institution for the quality of the 
program. 
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The program faculty is often lead by a dean, di- 
rector, or chair who is officially designated to 
represent the professional education program. 

Program option: Options are usually the individu- 
al disciplines, endorsements, or license options 
for which the graduates of the program are eli- 
gible. Thus a single program in the TEAC lexi- 
con might have options in elementary education, 
secondary education (core subjects), and special 
education. A program might also have different 
levels (graduate and undergraduate) and be at 
several locations. Options, levels, and locations 
can only be grouped as a single program if they 
share a logic and framework, have a common 
quality control system, and have comparable evi- 
dence for the same claims. 

Pupil: TEAC uses the term to refer to those individu- 
als in the P-12 grades. 

Qualified audit opinion: An audit opinion that sig- 
nifies that although there are significant errors, 
overall, the Brief can still be trusted. It usually 
signifies that at least 75 percent (but less than 90 
percent) of the targets were verified or confirmed. 

Quality control system: The system the institution 
and program faculty have in place to yield the 
evidence they need to ensure that they have iden- 
tified the right faculty, students, administrators, 
courses, standards, and policies for the program. 

TEAC requires evidence that the system func- 
tions as intended and that it at least addresses 
program capacity of the curriculum, faculty, can- 
didates, and resources. 

Rationale: An argument (called the rationale) which 
gives the faculty members’ reasons for selecting 
the assessments they rely on, the reasons they 
think the assessments are reliable and valid, and 
the reasons why their standard or the criterion for 
success is appropriate. 

Recognition: A designation that indicates that an ac- 
crediting agency meets the standards of the rec- 
ognizing body. The United States Department of 
Education (USDE) and the Council of Higher Ed- 



ucation Accreditation (CHEA) recognize accredit- 
ing organizations. Both bodies recognize TEAC. 

The USDE recognition process is governed by 
federal law and regulation and is restricted to ac- 
creditors whose accreditation provides eligibility 
for federal funding for a program or institution. 
The purpose is to assure that federal funds pur- 
chase quality courses and programs. The CHEA 
recognition process is governed by the policies of 
its board, a private entity, and is designed to as- 
sure and strengthen academic quality (see above, 
Council for Higher Education Accreditation). 

Regional accrediting agencies: Regional accredit- 
ing agencies are recognized by the U.S. Secretary 
of Education as reliable authorities concerning 
the quality of education or training offered by 
the institutions of higher education they accredit. 
The individual agencies accredit institutions in 
specific geographic regions of the country. TEAC 
requires that the institutions offering the program 
be regionally accredited (or its equivalent). 

Reliability: The degree to which test scores for a 
group of test takers are consistent over repeated 
applications of a measurement procedure and 
hence are inferred to be dependable and repeat- 
able for an individual test taker. 

Staff analysis (see case analysis) 

Staff auditor (see lead auditor): An officer on the 
TEAC staff who leads the audit team, provides 
consistency in the audits from site to site, drafts 
the Audit Report, helps prepare the Case Analysis 
and participates in the panel’s deliberations as a 
non- voting member. 

State accreditation agreement or protocol agree- 
ment: A formal agreement between a state and 
TEAC that defines the state’s recognition of 
TEAC’s accreditation of programs, the relationship 
of accreditation and program approval, and guides 
any joint or concurrent state-TEAC site visits. 

State approval (see also program approval): A 

state activity requiring professional education 
programs within a state to meet standards set by 
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the state so that the program’s graduates will be 
eligible for a state license (same as program ap- 
proval or program registration). 

State accreditation agreement: A formal agreement 
between a state and TEAC that defines the state’s 
recognition of TEAC ’s accreditation of programs, 
its relationship with state program approval, and 
guides any joint or concurrent state-TEAC site 
visits. It is sometimes called a protocol agreement. 

State approval: A governmental activity requiring 
specific professional education programs within 
a state to meet standards of quality so that their 
graduates will be eligible for a state license (same 
as program approval or program registration). 

Stipulation: A finding by the Accreditation Panel, 
and confirmed by the Accreditation Committee, 
of a weakness in the evidence for a component of 
any element in the TEAC system (1.1-3 .2) that 
is sufficient to indicate that component is below 
standard, but insufficient to place the entire ele- 
ment (1.0, 2.0, or 3.0) below standard. 

A program must address stipulations immediate- 
ly and within two years must present evidence in 
a petition for stipulation removal that is sufficient 
to refute the deficiency. A stipulation is recom- 
mended for removal by the Accreditation Panel 
and removed by the Accreditation Committee. 

Strategic decision-making: A component of Qual- 
ity Principle I for programs in educational lead- 
ership which refers to candidate’s ability to make 
decisions fairly, collaboratively, and informed by 
research evidence. It refers also to their ability to 
formulate strategy and communicate an educa- 
tional vision. 

Student: Usually refers to a student in the teacher 
education program, not a student in the schools. 
TEAC sometimes refers to students in the pro- 
gram as candidates (as in candidates for the de- 
gree or license) and sometimes students are re- 
ferred to as graduates of the program. 

Student learning: The term is used interchange- 
ably with “student achievement” or “student ac- 



complishment” and refers generally to what the 
students and graduates of the program know and 
can do with regard to Quality Principle I. 

Subcomponent: One of the parts of a component of 
the TEAC system that is designated by a double 
decimal number (e.g., 3.2.6). 

Subject matter knowledge: A component of Qual- 
ity Principle I relating to the knowledge of the 
content of the subject to be taught. TEAC re- 
quires that the teacher education programs it ac- 
credits offer the traditional academic college ma- 
jor of approximately 30 credit hours of graduated 
study, or its equivalent. 

Because the major is geared toward graduate 
study or entry level employment in the disci- 
pline, however, the program faculty should care- 
fully examine each major to insure that it is ap- 
propriate for the future teacher because it leads 
students to the kind of basic understanding nec- 
essary to be an effective educator. 

Those seeking some teaching assignments (for 
example, elementary school teaching or second- 
ary school teaching in social studies or general 
science) are required to have the equivalent of 
the academic major because there is often no ap- 
propriate formal major for these fields. 

Substantive change: Any change in the published 
mission or objectives of the institution or edu- 
cation program; the addition of courses or pro- 
grams that represent a significant departure in 
terms of either content or delivery from those 
that were offered when TEAC most recently ac- 
credited the programs; a change in legal status 
or form of control of the program; or a change 
from contracting with other providers for direct 
instructional services, including any teach-out 
agreements. Any change in the program that 
would indicate that the program no longer has 
sufficient evidence that it still satisfies TEAC’s 
quality principles. 

Target: What the auditors are seeking to verify in 
the Brief. A target can be a particular sentence, 
claim, statistic, or piece of evidence. Each target 
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is linked to an element, component, or subcom- 
ponent of the TEAC system. 

Teach-out agreement: An agreement between ac- 
credited institutions which provides equitable 
treatment of students if one of the institutions 
stops offering an educational program before all 
enrolled students have completed the program. 

Teacher competence: A teacher’s competence is a 
reflection of the repertoire of skills, understand- 
ings, and dispositions he or she possesses. The 
particular set of skills, understandings, and dis- 
positions that a program faculty takes to repre- 
sent competence is reflected in the claims made 
about the program’s candidates and in the litera- 
ture and evidence cited in the Inquiry Brief to 
justify the claims. The Inquiry Brief must pro- 
vide evidence about teaching skill that indicates 
that the candidates for the degree know how to 
teach and can show their skill in clinical settings. 

Teacher qualifications: TEAC expects that program 
graduates will receive a state license to teach. 

In the past, earning a license was tantamount to 
successfully completing an approved program 
and receiving a recommendation for licensure 
from the faculty. But in most states, graduating 
from an approved program is now necessary but 
not sufficient to receive a state license. Many 
states require candidates in addition to pass crim- 
inal background checks, take and pass examina- 
tions, and meet health standards. 

TEAC requires that a program that merits ac- 
creditation should select, screen, and prepare its 
candidates to meet all of the state licensure re- 
quirements. The significant data bearing on this 
claim are twofold: (1) the number of teacher edu- 
cation candidates who graduate from a program 
each year; and (2) the proportion of those gradu- 
ates who earn a state teaching license. 

Teacher skill: The component of Quality Principle 
I that refers to the teacher’s ability to teach in a 
caring and effective manner. TEAC expects that 
all teacher candidates at the close of their teacher 
education programs can perform well in rudi- 



mentary ways in the classroom. In an indepen- 
dent manner, candidates are expected to plan les- 
sons effectively, implement them well, and assess 
their impact with rigor. In their performances, 
it is expected that teacher candidates will meet 
standard problems facing teachers and address 
them successfully. It is TEAC’s perspective that 
no teacher candidate should be recommended for 
licensure in the profession without demonstrat- 
ing teacher competence as defined. 

USDE recognition: A designation by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education (USDE) that an accredi- 
tation agency is a reliable authority as to the 
quality of education or training provided by the 
institutions of higher education and the higher 
education programs they accredit. TEAC was 
recognized by USDE in September 2003. 

Validity is the extent to which a test or set of opera- 
tions measures what it is supposed to measure. Va- 
lidity refers to the appropriateness of inferences 
from test scores or other forms of assessment. 

Valid assessment of learning: The Inquiry > Brief 
conveys to TEAC and to the field how faculty 
has substantiated the claims it has made about 
the candidates. In a quantitative design, an as- 
sessment is valid to the extent that the credibility 
of rival explanations for the findings is low and 
the likelihood that the program itself is responsi- 
ble for the findings is high. A key to any analysis 
of an assessment is the validity of the interpreta- 
tions made of the data. In a qualitative design, 
validity is a function of triangulation where mul- 
tiple sources of data suggest converging interpre- 
tations of the extent to which the faculty claims 
are substantiated. 

Validity of interpretations of data: In modern psy- 
chometric views, validity is not a property of a 
data set. Instead, validity refers to the credibility 
of the interpretations that are made concerning 
the findings of a measurement effort. For exam- 
ple, if SAT scores are taken to measure teacher 
competence, and the scores are interpreted in 
that fashion, faculty would need to present an ar- 
gument including related findings and research 
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to substantiate the credibility of this interpreta- 
tion. If college grade -point averages are taken 
as measures of pedagogical content knowledge, 
again, the interpretation would need to be de- 
fended by some sort of analysis of the procedures 
used to assign course grades. And if measures of 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory were 
taken as measures of teachers’ caring, arguments 
to make such an interpretation seem credible 
would be required. 

Verified target: A target, whether lined to an ele- 
ment, component, sub-component, or item of 
text, is said to be verified when at least 75 per- 
cent of the probes assigned to it are confirmed, or 
when, in the case of text, there is a clear, unam- 
biguous confirmation by a probe. 



TEAC also speaks of targets that are verified as 
being confirmed. 

Verified with error: A target is said to be verified 
with error when the errors uncovered by the au- 
ditors in the target are minor and do not alter the 
meaning of the target. 

Weakness: When the evidence for a claim about part 
of the TEAC system is weak, but the evidence is 
still sufficient to support the claim for the com- 
ponent or element, the Accreditation Panel notes 
this by citing a weakness that must be subse- 
quently addressed by the accredited program in 
its annual reports to TEAC. 
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TEAC’s Accreditation Framework 

TEAC’s Principles and Standards 

Eligibility for the program’s candidate accreditation status 

0. 1 Institutional accreditation by one of the regional accreditation agencies, or the equivalent 

0.2 Professional licensure available to graduates 

0.3 Commitment to comply with TEAC’s standards 

0.4 Disclosure of any actions regarding the program’s accreditation status 

0.5 Willingness to cooperate and provide needed information to TEAC 

Quality Principle I: Evidence of candidate learning 

1.1 Evidence of candidates’ subject matter knowledge 

1.2 Evidence of candidates’ pedagogical knowledge 

1.3 Evidence of candidates’ caring and effective teaching skill 

1 .4 Evidence of the cross-cutting liberal education themes 

1 .4. 1 Learning how to learn 

1.4.2 Multicultural perspectives and accuracy 

1.4.3 Technology 

1.5 Evidence of valid interpretations of the assessments 

Quality Principle II: Evidence of faculty learning and inquiry 

2.1 Rationale for assessments 

2.2 Program decisions and planning based on evidence 

2.3 Influential quality control system 

2.3.1 Curriculum meets professional license requirements 

2.3.2 Faculty accept TEAC goal and program’s Inquiry Brief / Inquiry Brief Proposal and have an accurate and 
balanced understanding of the field 

2.3.3 Candidates: admissions policies encourage diversity and service in high-demand areas and student 
services contribute to candidate success in learning 

2.3.4 Resources monitored and enhanced by the program’s quality control system 

Quality Principle III: Evidence of institutional commitment and capacity for program quality 

3.1 Commitment (parity) 

3.1.1 Curriculum meets institutional standards and degree requirements 

3.1.2 Faculty qualifications are equal to or better than the statistics for the institution as a whole 

3.1.3 Facilities are proportionate to the overall institutional resources 

3.1.4 Fiscal and administrative resources adequate to promote candidate learning as required by Quality 
Principle I and in parity with the institution 

3.1.5 Candidate support equal to the level of support services provided by the institution as a whole 

3.1.6 Candidate complaints proportionally no greater or significant than the complaints by candidates in the 
institution’s other programs 

3.2 Capacity (sufficiency) 

3.2.1 Curriculum reflects an appropriate number of credits and credit hour requirements for the components 
of Quality Principle I 

3.2.2 Faculty are qualified for their teaching assignments 

3.2.3 Facilities are appropriate and adequate to promote success in candidate learning as required by Quality 
Principle I 

3.2.4 Fiscal and administrative: institution is financially sound and there is an appropriate level of 
institutional resources for faculty development 

3.2.5 Candidate support services are sufficient to support successful completion of the program 

3.2.6 Policies and practices are adequate for program quality and satisfy federal requirements 

State standards: When appropriate because of TEAC’s protocol agreement with a state, a third component to the 
TEAC capacity standards (3.3) is added with subcomponents (3.3.1, etc.) in accordance to the state’s particular 
requirements. 
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